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S K E T C 11 U. 

Principles and Pro^^rtjs of Morahfy, 

T he principles of morality arc little 
underlie ' lavage^ : a:ul 

if they arriv at maturity .inioij[; 
enlightened nations, it is by Ilow 
degrees. This progrcls points out the 
hillorical pare, as firlt in order : but as 
that hillory would give little latisfaclion, 
without a rule for comparing the morals 
(iitfercnt ages, and of dillcrent nations, 
VoL.lV. A 1 
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I begin with the principles of morality, 
fuch as ought to govern at all times, and 
in all nations. The prefenc Iketch accor- 
dingly is divided into two parts. In tb(; 
firft, the principles are unfolded; and the 
lecond is altogether hiftorlcai. 


PART f. 

Principles of Morality. 

SECT. I. 

Human Aliions anaiyfcd. 


hand of God is no where more 
A vilible, than in the nice adjullment 
ot our internal frame to our fuviation in 
this world. An animal is endued with a 
power of Iclf-motion ; and in performing 
animal fuiiClions, requires no external aid. 
This in particular is the cafe of man, the 
noblctf of tcrrellrial beings. His heart 
beats, his blood circulates, his ftomach 
digeds, &c. See, By what means ? Not 

furcly 
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furely by the laws of mechanifm, which 
are far from being adequate to fuch ope- 
rations. They are cffecls of an internal 
4)0 wer, beAovv’d on man for prefer ving 
life. The power is exerted uniformly, and 
without interruption, independent of will, 
and without conldoufhefs.. 

Man is a being I'ufccptiblc of pic.dure 
and pain : thefe generate delire to attain 
what ib agrecal)le, and to Ihun what ih 
difagrccable ; and he is poilcllcd of f)t!ur 
powers which enable him to gratify his dc- 
lires. One j^ower, termed injhncl^ is exert- 
ed indeed with confcioufiiefs ; but wiiJi- 
out will, and confcqneiuly without deli- 
ring or intending to produce any cilccl:. 
Brute animals act for the moll part by in- 
llind: hunger prompts them to cat, and 
cold to take flielter; knowingly indeed, 
but without exerting any ad ot will, and 
without forefight of what will happen. In- 
fants of the human fpecies are, like brutes, 
governed by inflindl: they apply to the 
nipple, without knowing that flicking will 
fatisfy their hunger ; and they weej) when 
pained, without any view of relief. But 
men commonly are governed by dellre and 
intention. In the progrefs from infancy 
A 2 to 
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to maturity, the mind opens to objedls 
without end, agreeable and difagreeable, 
which raife in us a define to attain the 
former and avoid the latter. The will is, 
influenced by defirc; and the a(5lions thus 
perft)i incd arc termed v'jliintary. 

But to have an accurate conception of 
.human nature, it is neccOary to he iv»ore 
j)articular. lb incline, to iiitcncf to con- 
Icnt, to rcfolvc, to will, aic ads of’ the 
mind preparatory to external adion. 1 hefe 
fcvcral ads arc well imciciilood, tho' they 
cannot he defined, being perledly firnplc. 
As every ad implies a power ro ad, tlie 
aels mentioned mult i)C the cll’eds of men- 
tal powers, 1 he mind cannot decenninc 
witluiUt having a power to determine, nor 
will witliout having a power to will. 

Inflmdivc adiuns arc exerted without 
any pievlor.s defire or motive, and with- 
out any previenus ad of will. Adions in- 
iluenccd by defirc or motives are very dif- 
ferent. In Inch adions, will is tflenlial to 
conned the dcfirc or motive with the ex- 
ternal ad. A man who defires or is mo- 
ved to perform an external ad in view, 
mull have a power to determine himfelf: 
that power is termed and the deter- 

lyination 
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mination is an a<5l of will. With rcfpcdl 
to external a(5ls Inllucnccd by tlefire, we 
cannot even move a finger, without a pre- 
.vious aft of will dircftlng that motion^ 
\\ c are very fenfible of this dctcrminaiion 
or aft of will, when we deliberate upon 
motives that tend to diflaent ends, 'fhe 
mind for ibinc rime is ful'pended, delibe- 
rates, and at lail determines aeeordlng to 
the llrongdl motive. Hut iht re m\ill alio 
be a determination where theic is l)ut a 
Angle motive, tliough not to pv’rcc[)tlb!e. 
Being called to dinner when hungry, I ia- 
fiantly obey tlic call. I cannot go to din- 
ner without liril determining to rife fioni 
mv feat. And it is this dctcrminaiion that 
iniitles it to be called a voluntary aft, as 
much as where the dctcimination is t!ic le- 
fult of tlic molt anxious deliberation. 

Some efiefts re(|uiie a tram of aftions; 
walking, reading, finging. Where llr'le 
aftions arc uniform, as in walking, or 
ncirly fo, as in jdaying on a mufical in- 
ftrument, an aft of will is only needfiry 
at the commencement : the train j>rocccd-> 
bv habit without any new aft of will, d’lu: 
body is antecedently adjufted to tlic uni- 
form progrefs ; and is diiluibed if any 

thing 
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thing xinexpcflcd happen : in walking, for 
example, a man feels a fhock if he happen 
to tread on ground higher or lower than 
his body was prepared for. The power 
thus acquired by habit of afling without 
will, is an iihiflrious branch of our na- 
ture; for upon it depend all the arts, both 
the fine and the ufefn]. To play on the 
violin, requires wonderful fwiftnefs of 
fingers, every motion of which in a learn- 
er is preceded by an act of will : and yet 
by habit fbicly, an artift moves his fingers 
with no lefs accuracy than celerity. Let 
the moft handy peribn try for the firft 
time to knit a Hocking: every morion of 
the needle demands the flric^ell attention ; 
and yet a girl of nine or ten will move the 
needle lo fwiltly as almoll to cfcapc the 
eye, without once looking on her w'ork. 
If every motion in the arts retjuired a new 
o(fl (jf will, they would remain in infancy 
for ever; and what would man be in that 
cafe ? In tlic foregoing inffances, we are 
confeious of the external operation with- 
out being cnnltious of a caulc. But there 
arc various internal operations of which 
we have no confeioufnefs ; and yet that 
they have cxiited is made known by their 

eft'edls. 
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effe<5ls. Often have I gone to bed with a 
confufcd notion of what I was ihidying; 
and have awaked In the morning com- 
• pleccly mailer of the fubjccl. I have 
heard a new tune of which 1 carried away 
but an iinperfccl conception. A week or 
perhaps a I'ortniglu after, the tune has oc- 
curred to me in perfedion ; recollcding 
with diiilculcy where I heard it. Such 
things have happened to me frctiuenily, 
and probably alio to others. My mind 
mult have been aCllvc in ihclc iiiilanccs, 
though I knew nothing of it. 

d'liere Aill remains another fpccics of 
adions, termed involuntary. Stridly 1‘peuk- 
ing, every adion inihicnced by a motive 
is voluntary.^ becaufc no luch adion can be 
done but by an antecedent ad of will, but 
in a Icfs Arid fenie, adions thme contrary 
to defil e are termed involuntaiy ; and they 
have more or kf^ of that charader accoid- 
ing to the llrength of the motive. A man 
to free hiinfeU from torture, reveals the 
fccretsofhis party: his confeflion is in a 
degree involuntary, being extorted fronr 
him with great reludance. But let us Ibp- 
pofe, that after the firmeft refolutlon to 
reveal nothing, his mind is unhinged by 

cxquKilc 
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cxquifite torture: the difcovery he makes 
is in the highefl: degree involuntary, 

Man is by Ins nature an accountable 
being, anfwerable for his condud to God 
and man. In doing any action that wears 
a douI)lc face, he is prompted by hii> na~ 
turc to explain the (amc to his relations, 
his fi ieruls, his acquaintance ; aiul above 
all, to thofe who have authority over lum. 
He hopes fur praife for every right action, 
arul dreads blainc lor every one tliit is 
wiong. But lor what lorr of actions does 
he hold himlelf accountal)lc ? Not liirely 
for an inllinctivc action, which is done 
blindly, without intention and without 
will: neither for an involuntary aclit)!!, 
bccaule it is extorted Irom liim rcluclantly, 
iind contrary to his <lerirc; and lead ot all, 
for adions done without confciouliiels. 
What only remain arc voluntary actions 
prcKCcding from dclire, which are done as 
we fay wittingly and willingly: for thefe 
we nuift account, if at all accountable; 
and for thele every man in conlcience holds 
himfelf bound to account. 

Further upon voluntary adions. To in- 
tend and to will, though commonly held 
fynonymous, fignify different ads of the 

mind. 
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mind. Intention rerpeds the effecl : Will 
refpedls the adtion that is exerted for pro- 
ducing the etTe(5l. It is my Intention, for 
^example, to relieve my friend from cli.U . 
upon feeing him, it is my Will to give 
him a fum for his relief : the extennl ad 
of giving follows; and my triciul is relie- 
ved, which is the efied intended. But 
theie liitenul ads are alwavs united: I 
cannot will the means, wirhotit intending 
the cfll’d; and 1 cannot Intend the eilcel, 
without willing the means. 

Some cireds of voluntary adion follow 
ncccflarily: A wound is aii eflcct that ne** 
ccd'arily follows the dabbing a perfon with 
a dagger: death is a ncccUary cflcd of 
throwing one down from the battlements 
of a high tower. Some dleds arc pro- 
bable only : I labour in order to piovicic 
for my family j fight for my couniiy to 
refeue it from oppreilors ; take poyfic for 
my health. In inch cafes, t!ic event in- 
tended does not ncccirarily nor always fol- 
low. 

A man, when he wills to ad, muft in- 
tend the necclfary efied: a perfon who 
dabs, certainly intends to woumL But 
where the efled I& probable only, one may 
VoL.lV. B ' ad 
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ad without intending the that foU 
lows : a (lone thrown by me at random 
into the market-place, may happen to 
wound a man without my intending it. 
One a£ls by inftindl, without either will 
or intention : voluntary a<Sions that nc- 
ceffarily produce their effed, imply inten- 
tion: voluntary adions, when the effed 
is probable only, are fometimes intended, 
fometimes not. 

Human adions are diftinguiihed from 
each other by certain qualities^ termed 
right and •wrong. But as thefe make the 
corner- ftone of morality, they are refer ved 
to the following fedion. 


SECT. U. 

Divjfton of Human AHions into Rights 
Wrongs and Indiferent, 


H E qualities of right and wrong in 
voluntary adions, are univerfally ac- 
knowledged as the foundation of mora- 
lity ; and yet philofoplicrs have been 
ftrangcly perplexed about them. The hi- 

ftory 
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ftory of their various opinions, would fig- 
nify little but to darken the fubjedl ; the 
reader will have more fatisfadlion in feeing 
<hefc qualities explained, without entering 
at all into controverfy. 

No perfon is ignorant of primary and 
fecondary qualities, a diftindlion much in- 
filled on by philofophers. Primary qua- 
lities, fuch as figure, cohefion, weight, 
are permanent qualities, that exill in a 
fubjed whether perceived or not. Se- 
condary qualities, fuch as colour, tadc, 
fmell, depend on the percipient as much 
as on the fubjed, being nothing when 
not perceived. Beauty and uglinefs arc 
qualities of the latter fort: they have no 
exiftence but when perceived; and, like 
all other fecondary qualities, they arc per- 
ceived intuitively; having no dependence 
on reafon nor on judgement, more than 
colour has, or fmell, or talle {a). 

The qualities of right and wrong in vo- 
luntary adions, arc fecondary, like beauty 
and uglinefs and the other fecondary qua- 
lities mentioned. Like them, they arc ob- 
jeds of intuitive perception, and depend 
not in any degree on reafon. No argu- 

((*) Elements of Crllicifra, vol. i. p. 207. edit. 
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meat is rcquifite to prove, that to refcue 
an innocent babe from the jaws of a wolf, 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
are right adions: they are perceived to be 
fo intuitively. As little is an argument 
re(]uifite to prove, that murder, deceit, 
perjury, are wrong actions: they are per- 
ceived to be fo intuitively. 7 he Deity has 
beltow’d on man, diir.'ent faculties for 
diiltrent pur»^ - null and faUehood 
arcinv 't-: by tlie rcaioning faculty. 

}). 'll ) aiUi rglinelb aic objeds of a /enfe, 
known by the name of Riglit and 

%vrong aic ot a icnfc termed the 

viornl Jt nfc or cGnfc 'u ncd, And luj)pofing 
thefc (jualities to be hid from our percep- 
tion, in vain would we try to dilcover 
them by any argunicnt or procefs of rea- 
foiling: the attempt would be ablurdj no 
leli fo than an attempt to difeover by rea- 
foning colour, or taile, or lincll 

Right 

• Every pcrcepiion muft procetC from fonjc fa-» 
ciiUy or power ot ptr^tpiiun, termed fenfe. 'ihc 
nun..l It hie, by wh'.n. pvrceivt: the qualities of 
i.^ht dO(l wfoi'ij, may be cot>hdcrcd cither as" a 
branch ot the feme ot htiLg, by which wc perceive 
dw avuODs to which thcl'c qinliiies belong, or as a 

fenfe 
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Right and wrong, as mentioned above, 
arc qualities of voluntary adions, and of 
no other kind. An inlVmdive adion may 
•be agreeable, may be difagreeablcj but it 
cannot properly be denominated either 
right or wrong. An involuntary ad is 
hurtful to the agent, and dilagrceable to 
theipcdator; but it is neither right nor 
wrong. Thcfe qualities alfo depend in no 
degree on the event. Thins, if to lave my 
friend from drowning I plunge into a ri- 
ver, the adion is right, tho’ I happen to 
come too late. And if I aim a Itroke at a 
man behind his back, the adion is wrong, 
tho’ I happen not to toucli him. 

The qualities of right and of agreeable, 
are infeparable; and fo arc the qualities 
of wrong and of difagreeable. A rigl^t 
adion is agreeable, not only in the dired 
perception, but equally fo in every iubfe- 

fenfe diftind from all others. The fenfes by which 
obje^li arc perceived, arc not fejfaratcd from each 
other by diftinft boundaries : the loriing or clafTinir 
them, feems to depend more on taftc and fancy, 
than on nature. I have followed the plan laid down 
by former writers*, which is, to coofidcr the moral 
fenfe as a fcnlc diftiii^t from others, bccaufc it is 
the ca^cll and deareft manner of conceiving it. 


quent 
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iintAt recoileAion, And in both circum* 
ftanccs equally, a wrong aflion is difa- 
greeable. 

Right aifbons are diftinguiflied by the 
moral fenfe into two kinds, what ought to 
be done, and what may be done, or left 
undone. Wrong adlions admit not that 
diftindtion : they are all prohibited to be 
done. To fay that an adlion ought to be 
done, means that we are tied or obliged 
to perform; and to fay that an adtion 
ought not to be done, means that we are 
reftrained from doing it. Tho’ the necef- 
fity implied in the being tied or obliged, 
is not phyfical, but only what is com- 
monly tenned moral; yet we conceive our- 
felvcs deprived of liberty or freedom, and 
neceflarily bound to adl or to forbear adt- 
ing, in opjx)fition to every other motive. 
The ncceflity here deferibed is termed duty. 
The moral neceflity we are under to for- 
bear harming; the innocent, is a proper 
example : the moral fenfe declan?s the re- 
ftrainc to be our duty, which no motive 
whatever will cxcufc us for tranfgreffing. 

The duty of performing or forbearing 
any adlion, implies a right in feme perfon 
to cxadl performance of that duty; and 

accordingly, 
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accordingly, a duty or obligation necefla- 
rily infers a correfponding right. My 
promife to pay L. 100 to John, confers a 
right on him to demand performance. 
The man who commits an injury, violates 
the right of the perfon injured ; which en- 
titles that perfon to demand reparation of 
the wrong. 

Duly is twofold ; duty to others, and 
duty to ourfelves. With refped to the 
former, the doing what we ought to do, 
is termed juft : the doing what we ought 
not to do, and the omitting what wc 
ought to do, are termed unjuji. With re- 
fpetfl to ourfelves, the doing what wc 
ought to do, is termed proper : the doing 
what we ought not to do, and the omit- 
ting what we ought to do, are termed im- 
proper. Thus, right, fignifying a quality 
of certain adions, is a genus ; of which 
jujl znd proper Are fyecics: wrong, fignify- 
ing a quality of other a<flion$, is a genus ; 
of which unjuJl and improper arc fpccies. 

Right adions left to our free will, to be 
done or left undone, come next in order. 
They are, like the fornter, right when 
done ; but they differ, in not being wrong 
when left undone. To remit a juft debt 

for 
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for the fake of a growing family, to yield 
a fubject in controverfy lather chan go to 
law with a neighl)our, gerieroufly to re- 
turn good for ill, are examples of this fpe- 
cics. They are univcrfally approved as 
right adions: but as no perfon has a right 
or tide to oblige us to perform fuch ac- 
tions, the leaving them undone is not a 
■wrong*, no perfon is injured by th^ for- 
bearance. Adlons tliat conic under this 
clafs, lhall be termed arbitrary or difcrc- 
tio\uir}\ for want of a more proper defig- 
nation. 

So much for riglit aclion.s, and their di- 
vifions. Wrong aclions are of two kinds, 
cfiminal and culpable. What arc done in- 
tentionally to* produce milchief, are crimi^ 
nal : ralh or unguarded adions that pro- 
duce mifehief without intention, are cul- 
pable. The former are rellrained by pu- 
niflnnent, to be handled in the 5th fcdioii; 
the latter by reparation, to be handled in 
the 6tlu 

The divifions of voluntary adions are 
not yet exhaufted. Some there are that, 
properly fpeaking, cannot be denominated 
cither right or wrong. Adions done mere- 
ly for amufement or paftime, without in- 
tention 
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ten^n to. produce good or ill, are of tim 
kind ; kaping, for example, running, 
jumping over a (lick, throwing a ftone to 
make circles in the water. Such adtions 
arc neither approved nor difapproved ; 
they may be termed iiiJiffercnt, 

There is no caufe for doubting the ex- 
iflence of the moral feafe, more than for 
doubting the exlftence of the fenfe of 
beauty, of feeing, or of hearing. In fadl, 
the perception of right and wrong as qua- 
lities of adlions, is no lefs diilind and • 
clear, than that of beauty, of colour, or 
of any other quality ; and as every per- 
ception is an adl of fenfe, the fenfe of 
beauty is not with greater certainty c- 
vinced from the perception of beauty, 
*^than the moral fenfe is from the percep- 
tion of right and wrong. We find this 
fenfe diftributed among individuals in dif- 
ferent degrees of perfedlion : but there 
perhaps never cxifted any one above the 
condition of an idiot, who pofTeffed it not 
in fome degree; and were any man en- 
tirely deflitute of it, the terms right and 
^torong would be to him no lefs unintelli- 
gible, than the term colour is to one bora 
blind« 

VoL.IV, 
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That every individual is endued with 
a fenfe of right and wrong, more or lefs 
diftinfl, will probably be granted; but 
whether there be among men what may 
be termed a cofnmon fenfe of right and 
wrong, producing uniformity of opinion 
as to right and wrong, is not fo evident. 
There is no abfurdity in fupfyfing the 
opinions of men about right and wrong, 
to he as various as about beauty and de- 
lorinity. And that the fu[)poruion is not 
*ddUtu(e of foundation, we are led to fuf- 
ped, upon diil'overing that in different 
countries, and even in the fame country 
at diilerent times, the opinions publicly 
cfpouled with regard to right and wrong, 
are extreme ly various; that among fomc 
naiiuns it was held lawful for a man to^ 
fell Ins children for flaves, and in their 
infancy to abandon them to wild beafts; 
that it was held equally lawful to punifh 
clnitlren, even capitally, for the crime of 
their parent ; that the murdering an ene- 
my in cold blond, w^as once a common 
praclice; tliat human facrifices, impious 
no lefs than immoral according to our no- 
tions, were of old univerlal; that even in 
later times, it has been held meritorious, 

to 
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to inflid cruel torments for the (llghteft 
deviations from the religious creed of the 
plurality; and that among the molt eu- 
.lightencd nations, there are at tins day 
confiderable difi'crcnces with refpccl to the 
rules of morality. 

Thefe fads tend not to dlfprovc the re- 
ality of a common lenfe in morals: they 
only prove, that the moral fenl’e has not 
been equally perfed at all times, nor in 
all countries. I'hls branch of the hiilory 
of morality, is referved for the iecond 
part. To give fomc interim fatisfadion, 

I fliall ihortly obld ve, that tiic lavage (late 
is the infancy of man ; during which, 
the more delicate fenles lie dormant, lea- 
ving nations to the authority of cullom, 
of imitation, and of pailion, without any 
jult tallc of morals more than of tiic hue 
arts. But a nation, like ati indivivlual, 
ripens gradually, and acquires a re lined 
tafte in morals as well as in the fine arts: 
after whicli we find great uniformity 
of opinion about the rules of right and 
wrong; with few exceptions, but wdiat may 
proceed from imbecillity,or corrupted edu- 
cation. There may be found, it is true, 
even in the mod enlightened ages, men 
C 2 w ho 
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who have fingular notions in morality, 
and in many other fubjcdls; which no 
more affords an argument againft a com- 
mon fenfe or ftandard of right and wrong, 
than a iiionfter doth againft the ftandard 
that regulates our external form, or than 
an exception doth againft the truth of a 
general propofition. 

I'hat tliere is in mankind an uniformi- 
ty of opinion with ref|>e<ft to right and 
wrong, is a matter of fa(fl of' which the 
only infallible evidence is obfervation and 
experience: and to that evidence 1 appeal ; 
entering only a caveat, that, for the rea- 
fon above given, the inquiry be confined 
to enlightened nations. 'In the mean time, 
1 take liberty to fuggeft an argument 
from analogy, That if there be great uni- 
formity among the different tribes of men 
in feeing and hearing, in pleafure and 
p-ain, in judging of truth and error, the 
fame uniformity ought to be expefled with 
refpedl to right and wrong. Whatever 
minute differences there may be to dillin- 
guifti one peribn from another, yet in the 
general principles that conftitute our na- 
ture, internal and external, there is won- 
derful uniformity. 

This 
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This uniformity of fentimcnt, which 
may be termed the common fenfe of mankind 
with refpeil to right and wrongs is eflcntial 
•to focial beings. Did the moral fenti- 
ments of men difler as much as their faces, 
they would be unfit for fociety: difcord 
and controvcrfy would be endicfs, and 
major vis would be the only rule of right 
and wrong. 

But fuch uniformity of fentiment, tho’ 
general, Is not altogether iiniverfal : men 
there are, as above mentioned, who differ 
from the common fenfe of mankind with 
refpedl to various points of morality. What 
ought to be the conduifl of fuch men ? 
ought they to regulate their condud by 
that ftandard, or by their private convic- 
tion? There will be occafion afterward 
to obferve, that we judge of others as wc 
believe they judge of thcmfelvcs ; and that 
private conviction is the ftandard for re- 
wards and puniflrments ((?}. But with rc- 
fpeCl to every controvcrfy about property 
and pecuniary iiuercft, and, in general, 
• about every civil right and obligation, the 
common fenfe of mankind is to every in- 
dividual the ftandard, and not private con- 

(a)Sca.j. 


viclion 
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viftioa or confcience ; for proof of which 
take what follows. 

We have an innate fenfe of a common 
nature, not only in our own fpccies, bm 
in every fpecies of animals. And that our 
perception holds true in fad, is verified 
by experience ; for there appears a re- 
markable uniformity in creatures of the 
fiune kind, and a difTormity, no lefs re- 
markable, in creatures of dilFerent kinds. 
It is accordingly a fubjecl of wonder, to 
find an individual deviating from the com- 
mon nature of the fpecies, whether in its 
internal or external ftrudure: a child born 
with averfion to its mother’s milk, is a 
wonder, no lefs than if born without a 
mouth, or with more than one. 

Secondly, This fenfe didates, that the 
common nature of man in particular, is 
invariable as well as univerfal ; that it will 
be the fame hereafter as it is at prefent, 
and as it was in time pad ; the fame a- 
mong all nations, and in all corners of the 
earth ; nor arc we deceived ; becaufe, al- 
lowing for flight differences occafioned by 
culture and other accidental circumftances, 
the fad correfponds to our perception. 

Thirdly, We perceive that this common 

nature 
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nature is right and perJcSI^ and that it 
ought to be a model or ftandard for every 
human being. Any remarkable deviation 
from it in the (Irudure of an indivlilual, 
appears imperfedt or irregular ; and raifes 
a painful emotion: a monftrous birth, ex- 
citing ciiriofity in a philofophcr, fiiils not 
at the fame time to excite averfion in every 
fpedlator. 

This fenfe of perfedlion in tlie con^mon 
nature of man, comprehends every branch 
of his nature, and particularly the com- 
mon fenfe of right and wrong; which ac- 
cordingly is perceived by all to be pcrfedl, 
having authority over every individual as 
the ultimate and unerring ftandard of mo- 
rals, even in contradidtion to private con- 
vidlion. "Ihus, a law in our nature binds 
us to regulate our condudl by that Ibnd- 
ard : and its authority is univerlally ac- 
knowledged ; as nothing is more ordinary 
in every ciif[)utc about vieum it tuuw^ than 
an appeal to common fenfe as the ultimate 
and unening ftandard. 

At the fame time, as that ftandard, 
throvigh infirmity or prejudice, is not con- 
Ipituouh to every individual; many arc 
jiuilcd imp erroneous opinions, by mif- 

taking 
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taking a falfe ftandard for that of nature. 
And hence a diftindlxon between a right 
and a wrong fenfe in morals ; a didindion 
which every one underftands, but which, 
unlefs for the convidion of a moral ftand- 
ard, would have no meaning. 

The final caufc of this branch of our 
Nature is confpicuous. Were there no 
ftandard of right and wrong for determi- 
ning endlefscontroverfies about matters of 
inccreft, the ftrong would have recourfe to 
force, the weak to cunning, and fociety 
would dillblve. Courts of law could af- 
ford no remedy; for without a ftandard 
of morals, their decifions would be arbi- 
trary, and of no authority. Happy it is 
for men to be provided with fuch a ftand- 
ard : it is neceflary in fociety that our ac-, 
tions be uniform with refped to right and 
wrong ; and in order to uniformity of ac- 
tion, it is neceflary that our perceptions 
of right and wrong be alfo uniform : to 
produce fuch uniformity, a ftandard of 
morals is iadifpcafable. Nature has pro- 
vided us with that ftandard, which is dai- 
ly apply’d by courts of law with fuc- 
cefs (<i). 

(tf) See Elements of Criticiim, to!. 2. p. edit. $, 

In 
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In reviewing what is faid, it m\i(l af- 
ford great fatisfadion, to find morality 
cftablifhed upon the lolid foundations of 
ijatuitive perception ; wdiich is a Tingle 
mental ad complete in itfclf, having no 
dependence on any antecedent propofition. 
The moft accurate rcalbning affords not 
equal convidion; for every Ibrt of rca- 
foning, as explained in the fkctcli im- 
mediately foregoing, requires not only 
felf-cvidcnt truths or axioms to found up- 
on, but employs over and above various 
propofitions to bring out its conclufions. 
By intuitive perception folely, without rca- 
Toning, we ac(jnire knowledge of right 
and wrong ; of what wc may do, of what 
we ought to do, and of what we ought to 
abftain from : and conlidcring tliat wc 
have thus greater certainty of moral lawb 
than of any propofition diTcovcrablc by 
reafonlng, man may well be deemed a fa- 
vourite of Heaven, when he is fb admi- 
rably qualified for doing his duty. The 
moral fenfe or confciencc is liic voice of 
God within us ; conlfantly ailmonilliing 
us of our duty, and requiring from us no 
cxerclfc of our faculties but attention 
merely. The celebrated Locke ventured 

VoL. IV. D what 
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what he thought a bold conjecture, That 
moral duties are fufceptible of demonftra- 
tion : how agreeable to him would have 
been the dilcovery, that they are founded 
upon intuitive perception, ftill more con- 
vincing and authoritative! 

By one branch of the moral fenfe, we 
are taught what we ought to do, and what 
we ought not to do ; and by another 
branch, what wc may do, or leave un- 
done. Hut fociety would be iinperfccl, if 
the mor.il lenfe (lopf^ed here. There is a 
tiiird bnach that makes us accountable 
for our conduct to our fellow-creatures; 
and it will be made evident afterward in 
the third Iketch, that we are accountable 
to our Maker, as well as to our fellow- 
cic Uurcs. 

Ic follows from the flandard of right 
and wrong, that an action is right or 
wrong, independent of what the agent 
may think, 'rims, when a man, excited 
by friendihip or pity, refeues a heretic 
from the flames, tiie action is right, even 
tho’ lie think it wrong, from a conviction 
that heretics ought to be burnt. But wc 
apply a diflerent flandard to the agent; 
a man is approved and held to be inno- 
cent 
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cent in doing what he himfclf thinks 
right: he is difapproved and held to he 
guilty in doing wh.it he himfelf thinks 
Wrong. Thus, to aflhflinate an atheitl tor 
the fake of religion, is a wrong aclion; 
and yet the cnthufniil who commits that 
WTong, may be innocent : and one is 
guilty, whoagiinil conicience eats meat 
in Lent, tho* the adion is not wrong la 
(Imre, an acllon is perceived to be right or 
wrong, independent of the ador's own o- 
pinion: but he is approved or dilappro- 
ved, held to be innocent or guilty, accor* 
ding to his own opinion. 


SECT. III. 

Lanjos of Nature rejpc^in^ our Moral ConJufl 
in lioacty. 


Standard being thus edablifhed for 
regulating our moral conducl in fo- 
cicty, we proceed to invcftigatc the laws 
th.tt rcfult from it. But fir(l wc fa' c un- 
der confideration, what other principles 
I) 2 concur 
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concur with the moral fenfe to qualify 
men for foclety. 

When we reflecl on the different 
branches of human knowledge, it might 
feem, that of all fubjedis human nature 
ihould be the bell underllood ; becaufe e- 
very man has daily opportunities to (ludy 
it, in his own paffions and in his own ac- 
tions. But human nature, an intercfling 
fubjecl, is feidom left to the invelligation 
of philofbphy. Writers of a fweet difpo- 
iition and warm imagination, hold, that 
man is a benevolent being, and that every 
man ought to direct his condudl for the 
good of all, without regarding himfelf 
but as one of die number (0). Tliofe of a 
cold tcmperaiiicnt and contradled mind, 
hold him to he an animal entirely fcllilh j' 
to evince which, examples arc accumula- 
ted without end (/»). Neither of thefe 
fyflcins is that of nature. The felfilh 
iyllcm is contradidled hy the experience 
of all ages, affording the clearell evidence, 
that ineii frequently acl for the fake of o- 
thers, without regarding thcmfelves, and 
fometiuaes in direct oppolition to their own 


(j) Lord Shafter.nirT, Hclvcllus. 
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intereft*. And however much feltiflmefs 
may prevail in adlion ; man cannot be an 
animal entirely felfifli, when all men con- 
fpire to put a high eftimation upon gene- 
rofity, benevolence, and other Ibclal vir- 
tues: even the moft leUirti are diigullccl 
with ielfiihuers in others, and endeavour 
to hide it in themfelves. The moil zea- 
lous patron of the felfilli principle, will 
not venture to maintain, that it renders 
us altogether indifferent about our fellow- 
creatures. Laying aiide Iclf-intcrefl: with 
every conne< 5 lion of love and hatrcil, good 
fortune happening to any one gives plca- 
fure to all, and bad fortune happening to 
any one is painful to all. On the other 
hand, the fyltem of univerfal benevolence, 
is no lefs contradidlory to experience ; 

♦ Whatever wiredrawn arguments may’ be urgrei 
tor the fclhih fyftcm, as it bciicvoicncc were but nr- 
fioed fcUilhncl’s, the cmplincfs of luch .irgunicnts 
will dearly appear when applied to children, who 
know 1)0 refinement. In them, the rudime-ms of 
the focial principle arc no lefs vifiblc than of tht 
fclfiOi principle. Nothing is more common, than 
mutual good-will and tondnefs between thildicn: 
which muft be the work of nature ; for to rdied 
upon whai is one’s intereft, is far above the capacity 
of children. 


from 
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from which we learn, that men common- 
ly are difpofed to prefer their own intereft 
before that of others, efpecially where 
there is no ftri<5l connedlion : nor do we 
find that fuch bias is condemned by the 
moral fenfe. Man in fad is a complex 
being, compofed of principles, fome be- 
nevolent, feme felfilli: and thefe princi- 
ples are f) jiiAly blended in his nature, as 
to fit him for ading a proper part in fo- 
cicry. It would indeed be lofing time to 
prove, that without fome affedion for his 
ftllow-crcauircs he would be HI qualified 
for fociety. And it will be made evident 
atterward (r/), that uiiivcrfal benevolence 
would be nu)re hurtful to focicty, than c- 
veii abiolutc fclfilhncfb 

3 , 0 \Vc 

♦ ** M \uy inoralilh enter fo deeply into one paf- 
“ liun or bias at huuuu nature, that, to ulc the 
** p.uiutf phrafe, they quire overcharge it. Thus 
“ J have feen a u hole fyOcm of morals founded 
“ upon a Tingle pillar of the inward frame ; and 
the entile condua of life and all the chara^ers 
in u accounted for, fometimes from ruperftltion, 
fomci-mes from pride, and moft commonly fioni 
** intered. They forget how various a creature 
•* it is they arc painting j how many fprings and 
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We arc now prepared for lnveftigat*nig 
the laws that refult from the foregoing 
principles. The fcvcral duties we owe to 
others lhail be firft dlfculfcd, taking them 
in order according to the extent of ihcir 
induencc. And for the fake of per f pi cu- 
lt y, 1 ihali firlt prefent them in a general 
view, and then proceed to particulars. Of 
our duties to others, one there is h) exten- 
five, as to have for its objed all the inno- 
cent part of mankind. It is the duty tiiat 
prolnbits us to hurt others: than which 
no law is more clearly diclatcd by the 
moral fenic; nor is the tranfgrellion of 
any other law more deeply Itamped with 
the charadlcr of wrong. A man may he 
Jmrt externally in his goods, in his per- 
ion, in his relations, and in his reputa- 
tion. Hence the laws, Do not Ileal ; De- 
fraud not others; Do not kill nor wound; 
Be not guilty of defamation. A man may 
be hurt internally, by an aclion that oc- 
cafions to him difirefs of mind, or by bc- 

“ weights, nicely adjuOcd and balanctd, cnici I an 
** the movemem, and rct^uirc aliowanct. to i\ul: 

for their ftvcral clogs and impulfe'’, n , y)u can 
** define its operation and eftedts.** Eh'jutry nti ihv 
lij(C and cj Hofiu r. 

' * o 
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ing imprefTcd with falfe notions of men 
and things. Therefore confcience didates, 
that we ought not to treat men difrefi^ed- 
fully; that we ought not caufelefsly to a- 
licnate their afFcdions from others ; and, 
in general, that we ought to forbear what- 
ever may tend to break their peace of 
mind, or tend to unqualify them for be- 
ing good men and good citizens. 

I’hc duties mentioned arc duties of rc- 
(Iraint. Our active duties regard parti- 
cular perfons ; fuch as our relations, our 
Iriends, our bcnefaclors, our mafters, our 
fervants. It is our duty to honour and 
obey our parents ; and to cllablifh our 
children in the world, with all advantages 
internal and externa! : we ought to be 
faithlul to our Iricnds, grateful to our be- 
nefadors, lubmiillve to our mailers, kind 
to our fervants ; and to aid aiul comfort 
every one of thefe pcrlbns when in dillrcfs. 
To he obliged to do good to others beyond 
tilde bounds, mull depend on jioiitive en- 
gagement ; tor, as will appear afterward, 
univerfd benevolence is not a duty. 

This general fketch will prepare us for 
particulars, d he duty of rellraint comes 
firil in view, that wliich bars us from 

harming 
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harming the innocent | and to it coitc- 
fponds a right in the innocent to be fdfc 
from harm. This is the great law prepa- 
ratory to ibciery ; becaufc without it, fo- 
cicty could never have cxilled. Here the 
moral lenle is inilexible: it didaces, that 
we ought to fubinit to any dillrefs, even 
death ulclf, rather than procure our own 
fafety by laying violent hands upon an 
innocent perlon. And vve are under the 
fame rcitraint with refped to the prof>trcy 
ot another; tor robbery and thetc arc ne- 
ver upon any pretext indulged. It is in- 
deed true, chat in extreme hunger I may 
lawfully take food where it can be found ; 
and may freely lay hold of iny neigh- 
bours horfe, to carry me from an enemy 
who threatens death. But it is his duty 
as a fellow*creature to aflift me in diftrefs; 
and when there is no time for delay, I 
may lawfully ule what he ought to odbr 
were he prefent, and what I may prefume 
he would offer. For the fame reafbn, if 
in a itorm my lliip be driven among the 
anchor-ropes of another ihip, 1 may law- 
fully cut the ropes in order to get free. 
But in every cafe of this kind, it would 
be a wrong in me to ufc my neighbour’s 
Vot.lV, E property, 
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property, without refolving to pay the 
v^lue. If rny neighbour be bound to aid 
me in dillrcfs, coiiicience binds me to 
mjkc up his lofs*. 

The 


^ This tlo( 5 Vrinc is obvloufty' founded on juftlcc ; 
and yet, in the Uoni.in Jaw, there arc two pafTigcs 
which deny any rccoinpencc in fuch cafes. “ Item 
** Libf*o fetibit, fi cuni vi ventorum navis impulfa 
“ cd'ti in hints anchor iruin ahcriiis, ct nauta: fu- 
** ms pra.'L.dilUrn ; fi nullo ;ilro modo, nifi pricclfis 
** funibufl, cxplicirc fe poluit, nullam af\ioncm 
•• dandauii” L 29.5 3. mi li> 7 f “ Qimd di- 
** citur (hmnum injur id datum ^ontlia perfequif fic 
*• crit accipienJu’n, ut valeaiur tbmnuiu injuria da- 
“ turn quod cum d4fnn(' tujuri.im attulciit ; iiili 
** magna vi cog^nie, fu 'ili hiOum. Ut Celfus 
** ftribit circa cum, qui inccndii .irccndi gratia 
•* vicinas sedes intcrcidit : ct five pervenit ignis, 
•• five antc.i extinOus th, exiftimat legis Aquh 
“ \i-x 'unioiKin ciilarc ” /. ^9. { i, ced — \^fn Eng- 
iijh thus : “ In the opinion of Labeo. if a rtilp 
‘‘ is driven by the violence of a tempeft among the 
•• anchor-ropes of another Oiip, and the Tailors cut 
the ropes, ha\ing no other means of getting free, 

there is no aikion competent. The Aquiliaii 

“ law mutt be underfiood to apply only to fuch da- 
“ ni.igc as carries the idea of an injury along with 
** it, unicl.s fuch injury has not been wilfully done, 
“ but from neceflity. Thus Celfus puts the cafe “of 
a perfon wdio, to hop the progrefs of a fire, pulls 
«« down his neighbour's houfi: j and whether the 

fire 
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The prohibition of hurting others in* 
temally, is perhaps not effcntlal to the 
formation of focietics, bccaufe the tranf- 
greflion of that law doth not much alai m 
plain people: but where manners and re- 
fined fenciments prevail, the mind is llil- 
cepciblc of more grievous wounds than the 
body ; and therefore, without that Uw, a 
poiillied Ibcicty could have no long endu- 
rance. 

By adultery, mifehief is done both ex- 
ternal and internal. Each I'cx is i'o con- 
ftituted, as to retjuire flribf fidelity and 
attachment in a mate. The breach of 
thefe duties is the grcatell external harm 


“ 6rc had reached that houfe which is pulled down, 
“ or WAS cxtinguiihcd before it got to It, io neither 
“ cafe, he thinks, will an aftion be cotnpetent fion» 
•* the Aquilian law.**] Thcfc opinions arc un- 

doubtedly erroneous. And it is not diilicoh to fay 
what has occafioncd the error; the cifes mentioned 
arc treated as belonging to the kx Ajuifia ; whicli 
being confined to the reparation of wrongs, lays it 
juftly down tor a rule, That no action for reparation 
can licj, where there is no cutpa. I3ut had Labeo and 
Cclfus adverted, that ihcfc calcs belong to a differ- 
ent head, viz, the duty of recorapcncc, where one 
fuffers lofs by benefiting another, they thcrafclvci 
would have had no difficulty of fuftaining a claim 
for mxkiog up that lofs. 

E 2 
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that can befal them : it harms them alfo 
internally, by breaking their peace of 
mind. It has indeed been urged, that no 
harm will enfue, if the adultery be kept 
fecret; and confcquently, that there can 
be no crime where the fad is kept fecret. 
But fuch as reafbn thus do not advert, 
that to declare fecret adultery to be law- 
ful, is in clFed to overturn every founda- 
tion of mutual truft and fidelity in the 
matrimonial ftate. It is clear beyond all 
doubt, fays a reputable writer, that no 
man is permitted to violate his faith; and 
that the man is unjiift and barbarous who 
deprives his wife of the only reward Ihe 
has for adhering to the auUere duties of 
her fex. But an uniaithful wife is flill 
more criminal, by diflblving the whole 
ties of nature: in giving to her hnfband 
children that are not his, fhe betrays both, 
and joins perfidy to infidelity (/j). 

Veracity is commonly ranked among the 
adive duties; but erroneoufly: for if a man 
be not bound to fpeak, he cannot be bound to 
fpeak truth. It is therefore only a re(lrain«* 
ing duty, prohibiling us to deceive others, 


by 


(«) Emilf, Jir, 5, 
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by affirming what is not true. Among 
the many correl'ponding principles in the 
human mint! that in conjunc 5 \ion tend to 
make fociery comfortable, a principle of 
veracity*, and a principle that leads us 
to rely on human teftimony, are two: 
without the latter, the former would be 
an urclcr> principle; and without the for- 
mer, the latter would lay us open to fraud 
and treachery. The moral fenfe accor- 
dingly dictates, that we ought to adhere 
ilriclly to truth, without regard to confe- 
quences. 

It muft not be inferred, that we are 
bound to explain our thoughts, w'hcn 
truth is demanded from us by unlawful 
means. Words uttered voluntarily, arc na^ 

• Truth is always uppermoft, being the natural 
i/Tuc of the mind : it requires no art nor training, 
no inducement nor temptation, but only tlut we 
yield to natural impulfc. Lying, on the contrary, 
is doing violence to our nature i and is never prac- 
tilcd, even by the word of men, without fomc 
temptation Speaking truth is like ufing our natu- 
ral food, which wc would.do from appetite although 
it atifwered no end : lying is like taking phyCe, 
which is naufeout to the taftc, and which no man 
takes but for feme end which he cannot otherwife 
attain, Enquiry into the human mind, 

turally 
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turally relied on, as cxpreflTing the fpcak- 
er’s mind; and if his mind differ from his 
words, he tells a lie, and is guilty of de- 
ceit. But words drawn from a man by 
torture, are no indication of his mind; 
and he is not guilty of deceit in uttering 
whatever words may be agreeable, how- 
ever alien from his thoughts: if the au- 
thor of the unlaw’fur violence fuffer him- 
felf to be deceived, lie ought to blame 
himfelf, not the fpcakcr. 

It need fcarce be mentioned, that the 
duty of veracity excludes not fable, nor 
any liberty of Ipecch intended for amufe- 
ment only. 

Active duties, as hinted above, are all 
of them direfted to particular perfons. 
And the firft I fhall mention, is that be- 
tween parent and child. The relation of 
parent and child, the ftrongeft that can 
cxilt between individuals, binds thefc per- 
fons to exert their utmoft powers in mu- 
tual good offices. Benevolence among o- 
ther blood-relations, is alfo a duty; but 
not fo indifpenfablc,* being proportioned 
to the inferior degree of relation. 

Gratitude is a duty dire(5\ed to our be- 
nefactors. But tho' gratitude is ftricHy a 

duty, 
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duty, the meafurc of performance, and 
the kind, ai*e left moflly to our own 
choice. It is fcarce ncceflary to adti, that 
the aclivc duties now mentioned, are ac- 
knowledged by all to be abfolutely in- 
flexible, perhaps more fo than the rc- 
Ilraining duties: many find cxcufes for 
doing harm ; but no one hears with pa- 
tience an excufe fgr deviating from truth, 
friendfliip, or gratitude. 

Diftreis, tho' it has a tendency to con- 
vert benevolence into a duty, is not fulli- 
cient without other concurring circuin- 
llanccs; for to relieve every pcrlbn in di- 
ftrefs, is beyond the power of any human 
being. Our relations in diftrefs claim that 
duty from us, and even our neighbours: 
but diftant diftrefs, without a particular 
connedlion, fcarce roufes our lymjiathy, 
and never is an objed of duty. Many o- 
ther connexions, too numerous for this 
fhort eUay, extend the duty of relieving 
others from diftrefs; and thefc make a 
large branch of equity. in various 

inftanccs benevolence is converted into a 
duty by diftrefs, it follows nor, that the 
duty is always proportioned to the degree 
of diftrefs. Nature has more wilcly pro- 
vided 
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vidcd for the fupport of virtue : a virtu- 
ous perfon in dilirefs commands our pity : 
a vicious perfon in dillrefs has much lefs 
influence; and if by vice he have brought 
on the diflrefs, indignation is raifed, not 
pity {a). 

One great advantage of fociety, is the 
co-operation of many to accompli ih fome 
ufcful work, where a fingle hand would 
be infurticient. Arts, maniifavdurcs, and 
commerce, require many hands: but as 
Jiands cannot be fccurcd withouc a previ- 
ous engagement, the performance of pro- 
miles and covenants is, upon that ac- 
count, a capit.tl d\ity in fociety. In their 
original occupations of liunting and fiih- 
ing, men living fcattered and difperfed, 
liave feldom opportunity to aid and bene- 
fit each other j and in that ficuation, co- 
venants, being of little ufc, are little re- 
garded : but hufbandry, requiring the 
co-operation of many hands, draws men 
together for mutual afllllance; and then 
covenants make a figure : arts and com- 
merce* make them more and more necef- 
fary ; and in a poliflied fociety great re- 
gard is paid to them. 

(4) See Elements of CrlticUin, yoL i. p. 187. f. 

But 
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But contrails and promifes are not con- 
fined to commercial dealings : they ierve 
alfo to make benevolence a duty ; and arc 
even extended to conneil the living with 
the dead : a man would die with regret, 
if he thought his friends were not bound 
by their promifes to fulfil his will aher 
his death : and to quiet the mimls of men 
with refpedl to futurity, the moral fenfe 
makes the performing fuch promifes our 
duty. Thus, if 1 pi omife to my friend to 
creil a monument for him after his death, 
confcience binds me, even tho’ no perfon 
alive be entitled to demand performance: 
every one j)erceivcs this to be my duty; 
and I miift exped to fufTer reproach and 
blame, if I negledl my engagement. 

To fulfil a rational promife or covenant, 
deliberately made, is a duty no lefs in- 
flexible than thofe duties are which arife 
independent of confent. But as man is 
fallible, often mifled by ignorance, and 
liable to be deceived, his condition would 
be deplorable, did the moi^l fenfe compel 
him to fulfil every engagement, however 
imprudent or irrational. Here the moral 
fenfe gives way to human infirmity: ir 
relieves from deceit, from imix>fition, 
VoL.IV, F from 
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from ignorance, from error ; and binds a 
man by no engagement but what anlwers 
the end fairly intended. Tliere is ftill 
lefs doubt that it will relieve us from an 
engagement extorted by external violence, 
or by overbearing paflion. The dread of 
torture will force moll men to lubmit to 
any terms; and a man in imminent ha- 
zard of drowning, will voluntarily pro- 
inifc all he has in the world to fave'him. 
'I’hc moral fenle wouId.be ill fuited to the 
imbecillity of our nature, did it bind men 
in conicience to fulfil engagements made 
in Ibch circumllances. 

The other branch of duties, thofe wc 
owe to ourfelves, fliall be difeufled in a 
few words. Propriety^ a branch of the 
moral fenfe, regulates our condud with 
reipecl to ourlclves; as another 

branch of the moral fenfe, regulates our 
conduct with refpe<ft to others. Propriety 
didates, that we ought to ad up to the 
dignity of our nature, and to the flation 
allotted us by Providence : it didates in 
particular, that temperance, prudence, 
modefty, and uniformity of condud, arc 
feU-duties, Thefc duties contribute to 
private happinefe, by preferving health, 

peace 
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peace of mind, and (elf-cftcem; which 
arc ineftimabic blcflings: they contribute 
no Ids to happincfs in ibciety, by gaining 
the love and cllcem of others, and aid and 
fiipport in time of need. 

Upon reviewing the foregoing duties 
refpeding othei's, we find them more or 
lefs exrcnfivc ; but none io cxtenfivc as to 
have for their end the good of mankind 
in general. The mofl extenfive duty is 
that of reftraint, prohibiting ns to hinn 
others: but even that duty has a limited 
end ; for its purpofe is only to protc<ff 
thers from mifehief, not to do them any 
pofitive good. The adlivc duties of doing 
pofitive good are circumferibed within ftill 
narrower bounds, requiring fome relation 
that conne(5ls us with others ; f'uch as thole 
of parent, child, friend, benefactor. The 
{lighter relations, unlefs in peculiar cir- 
cumftanccs, are not the foundation of any 
adlive duty : ncighbourhootf, for example, 
does not alone make benevolence a duty ; 
but fuppofing a neighbour to be in di- 
ftrefs, relief becomes our duty, if it can 
be done without diftrefs to ourfclves. The 
duty of relieving from diftrefs, feldom 
goes farther; for tho’ wc always fympa- 
F 2 thife 
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thife with our relations, and with thofe 
under our eye, the diftreffes of the remote 
and unknown affedl us very little. Pac- 
tions and agreements become neceflary, 
if we would extend the duty of benevo- 
lence beyond the limits mentioned. Men, 
it is true, are capable of doing more good 
than is required of them as a duty ; but 
every fuch good muft be a free-wdll of- 
fering. 

And this leads to arbitrary or difcre- 
tionary actions, Inch as may be done or 
left undone; which make the fecond ge- 
neral he al of moral adions. With re- 
fpecl to tlu n*, the moral fenfe leaves us 
at freedom: a benevolent ad is approved, 
bni the omilfion is not rondeinned. This 
holds ilridiy m fiagle ad^; but in view- 
ing the whole of a man’s condud, the 
niorai fenfe ppears to vary a little. As 
the nature of man is complex, partly fo- 
cial, partly felfilli, we have an intuitive 
perception, that our condud ought to be 
conformable to our nature; and that in 
advancing our own intereft, we ought not 
altogether to negled that of others. The 
man accordingly who confines his whole 
lime and thoughts within his own littlp 

fphere, 
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fphercj is condemned by all the world as 
guilty of wrong condud; and the man 
hiinfelf, if his moral perceptions be not 
blunted by Jelfiihnefs, mufl be fenfiblc 
that he del'crves to be condemned. On 
the other hand, it is polTible that free be- 
nevolence may be extended beyond proper 
bounds: where it prevails, it Commonly 
leads to excefs, by prompting a man to 
lacrifice a great interefl: of his own to a 
fmall intereft of others; and the moral 
fenfe didates, that fuch condud is wrong. 
The juft temperament, is a fubordination 
of benevolence to fclf-love. 

Thus, moral adions arc divided into 
two clafl'es: the firft regards our duty, con- 
taining adions that ought to be done, and 
adions that ought not to be done; the o- 
ther regards arbitrary or diferetionary ac- 
tions, containing adions that arc right 
when done, but not wrong when left un- 
done. Society is indeed promoted by the 
latter; but it can fcarce fubfift, unlcfs the 
former be made our duty. Hence it is, 
that adions only of the firll clafs arc made 
indi 4 )cnfable; thofe of the other clafs be- 
ing left to our free-will. And hence alfo 
It is, that the various propenftties that dif- 

pofe 
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pofe m to aflions of the firft clafs, are 
diftingiiifhed by the name of primary vir-^ 
tues ; leaving the name of feemdary virtues 
to thofe propenfities which difpofc iis to 
a<flion& of the other clafs 

The dedu(ftion above given makes it e- 
videnc, that the general tendency of ri ht 
adiions is to promote the good of ioci( ty, 
and of wrong a<!Jlioas, to obllrncf that 
good. Univerl'al benevolence is indeed 
not required of man; bccaule to pm it in 
practice, is beyond his utmoll abilities. 
But for promoting the general good, every 
thing is required of him that he can ac- 
complilh; which will appear from review- 
ing the foregoing duties. I'he prohibi- 
tion of harming others is an caly talk; 
and upon that account is made univerfal. 
Our adlivc duties are very different : man 
is circumfcribcd both in capacity and 
power: he cannot do good but in a flow 
fucceffion ; and therefore it is widely or- 
dered, that his obligation to do good 
fbould be confined to his relations, his 


• Virtue iignifies that <iir{)ofition of mind whicli 
gives tho afeendant to moral principles. Vice lig- 
niGcs that dirpvifiiion of mind which gives little or 
uo afeendant to moral principles. 


friends, 
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friends, his bencfaflors. Even diflrcft 
makes not benevolence a general duty: all 
a man can readily do, is to relieve thofe ai 
band; and accordingly we hear of diftant 
misfortunes writh little or no concern. 

But let not the moral fyftem be mifap- 
prehended, as if it vi^ere our duty, or even 
lawful, to prolecute what upon the whole 
we reckon the moft beneficial to fociety, 
balancing ill with good. The moral Icnfc 
permits not a violation of any person’s 
right, however trivial, vriiatevcr benefit 
may thereby accrue to another, A man 
for example in low circumftances, by de- 
nying a debt he owes to a rich mifcri 
faves himlelf and a hopeful family from 
ruin. In that cafe, the good far 

outweighs the ill, or rather has no coun- 
terbalance: but the moral fenfe permits 
not the debtor to balance ill with good j 
nor gives countenance to an unjufl aft, 
whatever benefit it may produce. And 
hence a maxim in which all moralifts a- 
grcc, That wc muft not do ill to bring a- 
bout good ; the final caufe of which Ihall 
be given below {a), 

(«} StSuj. 
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SECT. IV. 

Principles of Duty and of Benevolence. 


JJjAving thus fhortly delineated the mo-^ 
ral laws of our nature, we proceed to 
an article of great importance, which is, 
to enquire into the means provided by our 
Maker for compelling obedience to thefe 
laws. The moral fenfe is an unerring 
guide; but the mod expert guide will not 
profit riiofe who are not difpofed to be led. 
This confidcraiion makes it evident, that 
to complete the moral fyllem, man ought 
to be endued with Ibme principle or pro- 
penfity, fome impulfive power, to enforce 
obedience to the laws didated by the irio- 
ral fenfe. 

The author of our nature leaves none of 
his works Imperfcd. In order to render 
us obfequious to the moral fenfe as our 
guide, he hath implanted in our nature 
the principles of duty, of benevolence, of 
rewards and punilhmcnts, and of repara- 
tion. 
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tion. It may poffibly be thought, that 
rewards and puniflimcnts, of winch after- 
ward, are fufEcicnt of themfelves to en- 
force the laws of nature, without nccef- 
fity of any other principle, Human laws, 
it is true, arc enforc’d by thefe me;ins ; 
becaufc no higher fanvflion is under com- 
mand of a terredrial legiilator. But the 
celeftial legiflator, with power that knows 
no control, and benevolence that knows 
no bounds, hath enforc’d his laws by 
means no lefs remarkable for mildnefs 
than for efficacy : he employs no external 
compulfion j but, in order to engage our 
yrill on the right fide, hath in the bread 
of individuals cftablilhcd the principles of 
duty and of benevolence, which cfficaci- 
oufly excite them to obey the didlates of 
the moral fenfe. 

The reftraining and active duties being 
both of tliem eflential to fociety, our Ma- 
ker has wifely ordered, that the principle 
which enforces thefe duties, ffiould be the 
mod cogent of all that belong to our na- 
ture. Other principles may folicit, allure, 
or terrify j but the principle of duty af- 
fumes authority, commands, and infids 

VoL.lY, G .to 
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to be obey’d^ without giving car to any 
op|x)fing motive. 

As one great purpofe of foclcty^ is to 
furnilh opportunities of mutual aid and 
fupport; nature feconding that purpofe, 
hath provided the principle of bencvo-» 
Icnce, which excites us to be kindly, bo 
neficent, and generous. Nor ought it to 
cfcape obfervation, that the author of na- 
ture, attentive to our wants and to ouf 
well-being, hath endued us with a liberal 
portion of that principle. U excites us to 
be kind, not only to thofe we arc connecl- 
cd with, but to our neighbours, and even 
to thofe we are barely acquainted with* 
Providence is peculiarly attentive to ob- 
jeds in diftrefs, who require immediate 
aid and relief. To the principle of bene- 
volence, it hath fuperadded the pafGon of 
pity, which in every feeling heart is irre- 
fidihle. To make benevolence more ex- 
tenfivc, would be fruitlcfs; bccaufc here 
arc objeds in plenty to fill the mofl capa- 
cious mind. It would not be fiuiclefs 
only, but hurtful to (bciety : I fay hurt- 
ful ; becaufe frequent difappointments in 
attempting to gratify our benevolence 
would render it a troublefome guefl, and 

make 
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make us cling ratker ca feI6(liners, which 
we can always gratify. At the fame timC| 
tho’ there is not room for a more extenfivo 
lift of particular objects, yet the faculty 
we have of uniting numberlefs individuals 
into one complex objedl, enlarges greatly 
the 1‘phere of benevolence. By that faculty 
our country, our government, our reli- 
gion, become objecls of public fpirit, and 
of a lively affedtion. The individuals that 
compol'c the group, conlidered apart, may 
be too minute, or too diftant, for our be- 
nevolence: but when united into one 
whole, accumulation makes them great, 
greatnefs makes them conl’picuous ; and 
aOFcdtion, preferved entire and undivided, 
is beftow’d upon an abftradl objedt, as upon 
one that is iingle and viiible ; but with e- 
nergy proportioned to its greater dignity 
and importance. Thus the principle ci 
benevolence is not too fparingly fcattcrcd 
among men. It is indeed made fubordi- 
natc to fclf' intereft, which is wifely or-»» 
dcred, as will afterward be made evi- 
dent (u): but its power and extent arc 
nicety proportioned to the limited capacity 
•f man, and to his fituatioo in this world} 

(tf}Se£b7. 
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fo as betteV to fulfil its deltiniuon, than if 
it were an overmatch for felf-intcrcft, and 
for every other priadpie< * 


SECT. V. 

Liiwt re/peHing Rewards and Puni/hments. 

J^Eflecling on the moral branch of our 
nature qualifying us for I'ociety in a 
manner fuitecl to our capacity, we cannot 
overlook the hand of our Maker ; for 
means fo finely adjuftcd to an important 
end, never happen by chance. It muft 
however be acknowledged, that in many 
individuals, the principle of duty has not 
vigour nor authority fufiicient to ftem e- 
very tide of unruly pafllon : by the vigi- 
lance of fomc paiHons, we are taken un- 
guarded ; deluded by the ily infinuations 
of others ; or overwhelmed with the 
ftormy impetuofity of a third fort. Moral 
evil is thus introduced, and much wrong 
is done. This new feene fuggefts to u», 
that there muft be fome article ftill want- 
ing 
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ing to compittfe the moral fyftcm ; fomc 
iitcans for redrcffing fuch wrongs, and for 
preventin'g the reiteration of them. To 
aCcomplifli thefe important ends, there are 
added to the moral lyftem, laws relative 
to rewards and punilhments, and to repa* 
ration ; of which in their order. 

Many animals are qualified for fociety 
by inllinft merely ; fuch as beavers, 
flicep, monkeys, bees, rooks. But men 
are fcldoin led by inftind: their adlions 
arc commonly prompted by pailions; of 
which there is an endleft variety, focial 
and felfilh, benevolent and malevolent. 
And were every paflion equally entitled to 
gratification, man would be utterly un- 
qualified for fociety : he would be a (hip 
without a rudder, obedient to every wind, 
and moving at random without any ulti- 
mate deftination. The faculty of reafon 
would make no oppofition; for were there 
no fenfe of wrong, it would be reafbnabic 
to gratify every defirc that harms not our- 
fclves; and to talk of punilhment would 
be abfurd ; for punilhment, in its very i- 
dea, implies fome wrong that ought to be 
redrefifech Hence the neceffity of the mo- 
fenfe, to qualify us for fociety; byin- 
' ftrudling 
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ftruiling m in our duty, it renders us ac^ 
countable for our condudl, and makes U9 
fufceptible of rewards and puniihments. 
The moral fenfe fulfils another valuable 
purpofe: it eredts in man an unerring 
ftanciard for the application and meafurc 
of rewards and puniihments. 

To complete the fyftem of rewards and 
puniihments, it is necelTiry that a provi- 
fion be made, both of power and of wU- 
Hngnefs to reward and punifli. The au- 
thor of our nature hath provided amply 
for the former, by entitling every man to 
reward and punilh as his native privilege. 
And be has provided for the latter, by a 
noted principle in our nature, prompting 
U8 to cxercifc the power. Impelled by that 
principle, we reward the virtuous with 
approbation and efteem, and punilh the 
vicious with difapprobation and contempt. 
And there is an additional motive for ex- 
creiGng that principle, which is, that wc 
have great fadsfadlion in rewarding, and 
no lefs in puniihing. 

As to punilhment in particular, an ac- 
tion done intentionally to produce mif^ 
chief, is criminal, and merits punifh- 
ment. Such an adUoo, being difagree- 

abl^ 
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ablr, railM my refentmeilt, even where 
I have no connexion with the perfon 
injured ; and the principle mentioned 
impells nie to chaflife the delinquent 
With indignation and hatred. An injury 
done to myfelf raifes my refentmeDt to a 
higher tone; I am not fatisfied with fo 
flight a punifhment as indignation and 
hatred : the author muft by my hand fuf- 
fer mifchief, as great as he has made me 
fuffer. 

Even the moft fccret crime eicapes not 
punifhment. The delinquent is tortured 
with rcmorfe; he even defires to be pu- 
niihed, fometimes f'o ardently as to pu> 
nifh'himfelt*. There cannot be imagined 

a 

• Mr John Kello, minifter of Spot in Eaft Lo- 
thian, had an extraordinary talent for preaching, 
and was univcrfally held a man of lingular piety, 
Hifi wife was handfome, chearful, tender-hearted, 
and in a word poflefled all the qualities that can en- 
dear a woman to her hulband. A pious and rich 
widow in the neighbourhood tempted his avarice. 
She clung to him as a fpirituai guide ( and but for 
his Jittlc wife, he had no doubt of obtaining her ia 
marriage. He turned gradually peevilh and difeon- 
tented. His change of behaviour made a deep im- 
prtffion on fats wife, for (he loved him dearly f and 
fci ihc was aaaioitt to conceal her tfcaimcnt from 

the 
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» contriyaace -.more eflfeSual to deter one 
front) vice, than remorfe, which itfeif i$ a 
grievous punifliment. Self-puniflimet)t 
goes ftUl farther: every criminal, fenfible 
that he ought to be puniOied, dreads pu- 
piOunenc from others; and this dread, 

the world. Her mecknef*, her fubmilHon, her pa- 
tience» tended but to increafe his fulicnncfs. Upon 
a Sunday morning when on her knees flic was of- 
fering up her devotions, he came fofily behind her, 
put a rope about her neck, and hung her up to the 
ceiling. He bolted his gate, crccpcd , out at a win- 
dow, walked demurely to church, and charmed his 
hearers with a moft pathetic fermon. After divine 
fcrvicc, he invited two or three of his neighbours to 
pafs the evening, at his houfc, telling them that his 
wife was indifpoled, and of late inclined ip mclait- 
choly ; but that (he would be glad to fee them. It 
furprtfed them to find the gate bolted and none to 
anfwcr: much more when, upon its being forc’d 
Open, they found her in the pofturc mentioned, 
The hufband feemed to be firuck dumb j and coun- 
terfeited forrow fo much to the life, that his guefts, 
forgetting the dcccafed, were wholly intcrefted a- 
bout the living. His feign’d tears however' became 
real : his foul was opprefled with the weight of his 
guilt. Finding no relief from agonizing remorfe, 
and from the image of his murdered wife conllantly 
haunting him, he about fix weeks after the horrid 
deed went to Edinburgh and delivered himfelf up to 
jufiice. He was condemned upon his oWn confef* 
fioo, and c^tccutc^l 4th O^ober 1570. ' ‘ 

however 
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however fmothered during profpcrity^ 
breaks out in adverfity, or in depreffion of 
mind : his crime ftarcs him in the face, 
and every accidental misfortune is in his 
difturbed imagination interpreted to be a 
punifhment: “ And they faid one to an- 
other, We are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we /aw the angui/h 
“ of his foul, when he befought us; and 
we would not hear: therefore is this 
“ dilirefs come upon us. And Reuben 
“ anfwered them, faying, Spake I not 
“ unto you, faying, Do not fin againft 
the child ; and ye would not hear ? 
therefore behold alfo his blood is re- 
” quired (a)*' 


The 


(a) Gcncfis ilii. 51. 

• John Duke of Britany, commonly termed Mr 
Duke, illuftrious for gcncrofity, clemency, and 
piciy, reigned forty-thrcc years, wholly employed 
about the good of his fubjefb. He was fuccecdcd 
by his cldeft fon Francis, a prince weak and fufpi- 
cious, and confequcntly liable to be milled by fa- 
vourites. Arthur of Montauban, in love with the 
wile of Gillcs, brother to the Duke, perfuaded the 
Duke that his brother was laying plots to dethrone 
him. Gillcs being impriiboed, the Duke*s heft 
friends conjured him to pity his unhappy brother, 
^hp might be unprudent, but afiurcdly was inno- 
VoL. IV, H ccBtt 
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The ufarper Oliver Cromwell found to 
his dire experience, that the grandeur 

cent ; — all in vain. GiUes being profecuted before 
the three cQates of the province for high treafon, 
was unanioioufly abfolved ; which irritated the 
Duke more and more. Arthur of Montauban art- 
fully fiiggcfled to his mailer to try poifon ; which 
having mifearried, they next rcfolvcd to ftarve (he 
prifoncr to death. The unfortunate prince, through 
the bars of a window, cried aloud for bread \ but 
the padengers durft not fupply him. One poor wo- 
man only had courage more than once to flip fomc 
bread within the window. He charged a priefl, 
who had received his confeflion, to declare to the 
Duke, ** That feeing juflicc was refufed him in this 
** world, he appealed to Heaven ; and called upon 
“ the Duke to appear before the judgement-feat of 
“ God in forty days.” The Duke and his favou- 
rite, amazed that the prince lived fo long without 
nourifljmcnt, employed alflifTins to fmother him with 
his bcd-cloaths. Ihc priclt, in obedience to the 
orders he had received, prefcnied himfclf before 
(he Duke, and with a loud voice cited him in name 
of the dcccafcd Lord Gillcs to appear before God 
in forty days. Shame and remorfe verified the pre- 
diction. The Duke w.as feized with a fudden ter- 
ror; and the image of his brother, expiring by his 
orders, haunted him day and night. He decay'd 
daily without any marks of a regular difeafe, and 
died within the forty days in frightful agony. 

Sec this fubje^l further illuftrared in the Sketch 
P rind fks and Pngrefi of Theology f chap. i. 


which 
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whith he had attaih^d with fo much cun- 
ning and courage, did not contribute to 
his happinefs; for with happincfs guilt is 
inconfiftent. Confcious that he dcfcrved 
puniihment for his crimes, and dreading 
its being inflicled upon him, all around 
appeared to him treacherous friends or 
bitter enemies. Death, which with intre- 
pidity he had braved in the field, was now 
tiinoroufly apprehended from airafiins* 
With a piercing and anxious eye he fur- 
veyed every new face. He wore armour 
under his cloaths, and never moved a ftep 
without his guards. Seldom he llept three 
nights together in the fame chamber; nor 
in any but what had a back-door, at 
which centinels were placed. Society ter- 
rified him by refledling on his unknown 
enemies, numerous and implacable. So- 
litude aftoniflied him by leaving him 
without protertion. Can all the glory 
and power that this earth can afford be a 
counterbalance for fuch mifery? 

No tranfgreffion of fclf-duty cfcapes 
punifhment, more than tranfgreflion of 
duty to others. The punifliments, tho* 
not the fame, differ in degree more than 
in kind. InjulUce is puniflied with re- 
» H 2 raorfe; 
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morfe; impropriety with {hame» which is 
remorfe in a lower degree. Injuftice raifes 
indignation in the beholder, and fo doth 
every flagrant impropriety: {lighter im- 
proprieties receive a milder puniftiment, 
being rebuked with feme degree of con- 
tempt, and commonly with dcrifion [a). 

So far we have been led in a beaten 
track; but in attempting to proceed, we 
are entangled in mazes and intricacies. 
An aftion well intended may happen to 
produce no good; and an adllon ill in- 
tended may happen to produce no mif- 
chief: a man overawed by fear, may be 
led to do mifehief againft his will ; and a 
perfon, miftaking the ftandard of rigl.t 
and wrong, may be innocently led to do 
adls of injuftice. By what rule, in fuch 
cafes, are rewards and punifhments to he 
apply’d? Ought a man to be rewarded 
when he does no good, or puniftied when 
he does no mifehief: ought he to be pu- 
niflied for doing mifehief againft his will, 
or for doing mifehief when he thinks he is 
a(fting innocently? Thcfc qneftions fugf 
geft a doubt, whether the ftandard of 


(0) See Element^ of CnticiiiD, dup. lo. 

righi 
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right and wrong be applicable to rewards 
and puniftirncnts. 

We have fecn that there is an invariable 
ftandard of right and wrong, which de- 
pends not in any degree on private opinion 
or convi(f\ion. By that ftandard, all pe- 
cuniary claims are judged, all claims of 
property, and, in a word, every demand 
founded on intereft, not excepting repara- 
tion, as will afterward appear. But with 
refpedl to the moral charaders of men, 
and with refpedt to rewards and punilh- 
ments, a different ftandard is cretfted in 
the common fenfe of mankind, neither ri- 
gid nor inflexible ; which is, the opinion 
that men have of their own adions. It is 
mentioned above, that a man is efteemed 
innocent in doing what he himfelf thinks 
right, and guilty in doing what he him- 
felf thinks wrong. In applying this 
ftandard to rewards and punifliments, we 
reward thofe who in doing wrong are 
however convinced that they arc inno- 
cent ; and punifli thofe who in doing 
right are however convinced that they arc 
guilty. Some, it is true, arc fo pervert- 
ed 

♦ Virtuous and vicious, innocent and guilty, %- 
^pify quahtics both of men and of their aflions. 

Appro* 
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ed by impropei* education or by fuperftii 
tion, as to efpoufe numberlefs abfurd te- 
nets, contradictory to the ftandard of 
right and wrong ; and yet fuch rtien are 
no exception from the general rule : if they 
adl according to confcience, they are in- 
nocent, and fafe againfl piinifhment how- 
ever wrong the adtion may be ; and if 
they adl againft confcience, they are guilty 
and punifhable however right the action 
may be: it is abhorrent to every moral 
perception, that a guilty pcrlbn be re- 
warded, or an innocent perfon punithed. 
Further, if mifcliief be done contrary to 
Witl, as where a man is compelled by 
fear or by torture, to reveal the fecrets of 
his party ; he may be grieved for yeilding 
to the wealenef's of his nature, contrary to 
his finnell relblves; but he has no check 
of coniciencc, and upon that account is 
not liable to pnnilhment. And lafUy, in 
order that perfonal merit and demerit may 
not in any meafurc depend on chance, we 
are fo cenflituted as to place innocence 
and guile, not on the event, but on the in- 

Approbation and dlfapprob.uion, priife and blame, 
fignify certain emotions or fcniimcnts of thofc who 
fee or contemplate men and their actions. 


tentlon 
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tcntion of doing right or wrong; and ac- 
cordingly, whatever be the event, a man 
is praiied for an adlion well intended, and 
condemned for an adion ill intended. 

hut what if a man intending a certain 
wrong happen by accident to do a wrong 
he <lid not intend ; as, for example^ in- 
tending to rob a warren by fliooiing the 
rabbits, he accidentally wounds a child 
unfeen behind a bulh? The. deliiicjueut 
ought to be puniflied for intending to 
rob ; and he is al lb fubjedled to repair the 
hurt done to the child : but he cannot be 
puuiihed for the accidental wound j be- 
caufe our nature regulates pumlhmcnt by 
the intention, and not by the event 

A 


* During ihe infancy of nations, pecuniary com- 
pofuioiis fur crimes were univcrfil j and during that 
long period, very little weight was laid upon inten- 
tion. This proceeded from the cluudinefs and ob- 
Jeurity of moral perceptions among barbarians, nu- 
king no diftindion between reparation and pecuni- 
ary punilhment. Where a man docs mifehief in- 
tentionally, ov h ver/ans in iilidto, as exprefled in 
the Roman law, he is juRly bound to repair all the 
barm that enfueg, however accidentally j and from 
the refetnblancc of pecuniary punilbmeoc to repara- 
tion, the rule was childiihly extended to poni/h- 

menc. 
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A crime againd any primary virtue is 
attended with fcvcrc and never- failing pa* 
niihment, more efficacious than any that 
have been invented to enforce municipal 
laws : on the other hand, the preferving 


DiCQt. But this rule, fo little condllenc with moral 
principles, could not long fubfill after pecuniary 
compbllttont gave place to corporal punilhment; 
and accordingly, among civilizrd nations, the law of 
nature is rcilored, which prohibits puni/hment for 
any mifehief that is not intentional. The Engli/h 
muft be excepted, who, remarkably tenacious of 
their original laws and cufloms, preferve in force, 
even as to capital puniflimcnt, the nbovc-meniii»ncd 
rule that obtained among birbaiians, when pecu- 
niary compofitions wcic in vigour. The following 
paflage is from Hales (Picas of the Crown, chap. 39.) 
Regularly he that voluntarily ami knowingly in- 
tends hurt to the perfon of a man, as forcx tmplc 
to beat him, iho* he intend not death, yet if 
death cnlues, it cxcufeth not from the guilt of 
murder, or manflaughtcr at Icaft, as the circum- 
(lances of the cafe happen.'* And Foftcr, in his 
Crown law, teaches the fame doflrinc, never once 
rufpcfling in it the lead deviation from moral prin- 
ciples. ** A ihooteth at the poultry of 0 , and by 
accident killctii a man : if hit intention was to 
•• (leal the poultry, which mull be colle^Ld from 
“ circumllanccs, it will be murder by reafon of 
« that felooious inteut | but if it was done wanton** 
ly, and without that intentioo, it will bo barely 
** maoBaugiucr.’’ (p. 

primary 
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primary virtues inviolate, is attended with 
little merit. The fecondary virtues are di- 
re(5lly oppofitc : the neglecling them is not 
attended with -any punUhment; but the 
pradlice of them is attended with illuftri- 
ous rewards. OlBces of undeferved kind- 
nefs, returns of good for ill, generous 
toils and fufferings for our friends or for 
our country, are attended with coidciouf- 
nefs of felf-ment, and with univerf’al praife 
and admiration ; the highell rewards a ge- 
nerous mind is fulceptible of. 

From what is faid, the following obfer* 
vation will occur ; The pain of cranlgref- 
fing jufticc, fidelity, or any duty, is much 
greater than the pleafurc of performing; 
but the pain of negleding a generous ac- 
tion, or any fecondary virtue, is as no- 
thing compared with the pleafure of per- 
forming. Among the vices oppofite to the 
primary virtues, the moft Uriking moral 
deformity is found ; among the fecondary 
vktucs, the moft ftriking moral beauty. 


VoL. IV. 
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LiXiin refpefling Reparation. 


HE principle of reparation is made st 
branch of the moral fyflem for ac- 
complifhing two ends: which are, to rc- 
prefs wrongs that are not criminal, and 
to make up the lofs fnftained by wrongs 
of whatever kind. With refpedl to the 
former, reparation is a fpecies of punilh- 
ment : with refpe<5l to the latter, it is an 
ac5l of jullice. Thele ends will be better 
imdcrllood, after afeertaining the nature 
and foundation of reparation; to which 
the following divifion of adlions is necel^ 
fary. Firft, adlions that we are bound to 
perform. Second, adions that we per- 
forrn in profecution of a right or privi- 
lege. Third, indilTerent adions, deferi- 
bed above. Adions of the firft kind fub- 
jed not a man to reparation, whatever 
damage enfues; becaiifc it is his duty to 
perform them, and it would be inconfift- 

ent 
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cnt with morality that a man fhould be 
fabjcdlcd to reparation for doing his duty. 
The laws of reparation that concern ac- 
tions of the fecond kind, arc more com- 
plex. The focial (late, highly beneficial by 
afibrding opportunity for mutual good 
offices, is attended with fomc inconveni- 
cncics ; as where a perfon hap[M?ns to be 
in a fituation of neceflarily harming others 
by exercifing a right or privilegCr If the 
forefight of harming another rcftraiii me 
not from exercifing my right, the intereft 
of that other is made fubfervient to mine : 
on the other hand, if fuch forefight re- 
ftrain me from exercifing my right, my 
intereft is made fubfervient to his. What 
doth the moral fenfc provide in that cafe ? 
To preferve as far as poflible an equality 
among perfons born free and by nature 
equal in rank, the moral fenfe dilates a 
rule, no lefs beautiful than lalutary ; 
which is, That the exercifing a right will 
not juftify me for doing dired mifehief; 
but will juftify me, tho’ I forefee that 
mifehief may poffibly happen. The firfl 
branch of the rule refolves into a propofi- 
tion cftabliflied above. That no intereft of 
mine, not even life itfelf, will authorife 
I 2 me 
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me to hurt aa innocent pcrfon* The o^ 
ther branch is fupported by expediency : 
for if the bare poffibility of hurting others 
were fnfficient to reftrain a man from 
profecuting his rights and privileges; men 
would be too much cramped in adion, oc 
rather would be reduced to a ftate of ab- 
folute inadivity. With refped to the firft 
branch, I am criminal, and liable even 
to punifhment: with refped to the other, 
I am not even culpable, nor bound to re- 
pair the mifchief that happens to cnfue. 
But this propofition admits a temperament, 
which is, that if any danger be forefeen, 
I am in fome degree culpable, if I be not 
at due pains to prevent it* For example, 
where in pulling down an old houle I 
happen to wound one pafling accidentally, 
without calling aloud to beware. 

With refped to indifferent adions, the 
moral fenfe didites, tliat we ought care- 
fully to avoid doing mifchief, either di- 
red or conl'equcntial. As we fuffer no 
lofs by foi bearing adions that are done 
for paflime merely, fuch an adion is cul^ 
pabte orfiuky^ if the confequent mifchief 
was forefeen or might have been forefeen; 
and the ador of courfe is fubjeded to rc» 

paration, 
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paration. As this is a cardinal point in 
the dodrinc of reparation, I fliall cndea-^ 
ro\^t to explain it more fully. Without 
intending any harm, a man may forefee, 
that what he is about to do will probably 
or poflibly produce mifchief j and fome- 
times inilcldef follows that was neither in- 
tended nor foreleen. The aflion in the 
former cafe is not criminal ; becaufe ill 
intention is eflential to a crime : but it is 
culpable or faulty ; and if mifchief cnfue, 
the a<51or blames himfelf, and is blamed 
by others, for having done what he ought 
not to have done. Thus, a man who 
throws, a large ftone among a crowd of 
people, is highly culpable; becaufe he 
muft forcfce that mifchief will probabljr 
enlue, tho* he has no intention to hurt 
any perfon. As to the latter cafe, tho* 
mifchief was neither intended nor forc- 
leen, yet if it might have been forcfeen, 
the aflion is rafli or uncautious, and con- 
fequencly culpable or faulty in fome de- 
gree. Thus, if a man, lliooting at a 
iiiark for recreation near a high road, 
happen to wound one pafling accidentdily, 
without calling aloud to keep out of the 
way, the adion is in fouie degree culpable, 

becaufe 
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becaoft the mifchicf might have been 
forefeen. But tho’ mifehief enfuc, an ac- 
tion is not culpable or faulty if all reafon- 
able precaution have been adhibited : the 
moral fenfe declares the author to be in- 
nocent * and blamclefs : the mifchicf is 
accidental ; and the adion may be termed 
unlucky^ but comes not under the denomi- 
nation of cither right or wrong. In ge- 
neral, when we adt merely for amuiement, 
our nature makes us anfwerablc for the 
harm that enfues, if it was either forefeen 
or might with due attention have been 
forefeen. But our rights and privileges 
would profit us little, if their exercife were 
put under the fame reftraint : it is more 
wifely ordered, that the probability of 
mifehief, even forefeen, fhould not re- 
ft rain a man from pro fecu ting his con- 
cerns, which may often be of confequence 
to him ; provided that he adl with due 
precaution. He proceeds accordingly with 
a fafe confclence, and is not afraid of be- 
ing blamed either by God or man, 

♦ innocent here is oppofed to culpable : in a 
broader fenfe it is oppofed to criminaL With rc- 
fpe^l to puniftimcnt, an action iho* culpable is in- 
nocent, if it be not criminal : with rcfpc^l to repa*# 
ration, it is not innocent if it be culpable. 


With 
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With refpcd to ralh or uncautious ac- 
tion$, where the mifchief might have 
beea forefecn tho’ not a^ually forefeenj 
it is not fufEcient to efcape blame, that a 
man, naturally rafh or inattentive, ads 
according to his charader; a degree of 
precaution is required, both by himfelf 
and by others, fuch as is natural to the 
generality of men: he perceives that he 
might and ought to have aded. more can- 
tioufly ; and his confciencc reproaches 
him for his inattention, no lefs than if he 
were naturally more fedate and attentive. 
Thus the circumli)edion natural to man- 
kind in general, is applied as a ftandard 
to every individual; and if a man fall 
Ihort of that llandard he is culpable and 
blameable, liowcver unforefeen by him 
the mii'chief may have been. 

What is faid upon culpable adions, is 
equally applicable to culpable omifTions ; 
for by thefe allb mifchief may be occa- 
fioned, entitling the fufFercr to reparation. 
If we forbear to do our duty with an in- 
tention to occafion mifchief, the forbear- 
ance is criminal. The only queftion is, 
how far forbearance without fuch inten- 
tion is culpable; fuppoCmg the probabi- 
lity 
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lity of mlfchtef to have been forefeen, 
tho’ not intended, the omiffion is highly 
culpable; and tho* neither intended &nor 
forefeen, yet the omiffion is culpable in a 
lower degree, if there have been lefs care 
and attention than are [)roper in perform- 
ing the duty required. But fuppofing all 
due care, the omiffion of extreme care and 
diligence is not culpable 

By aicertaining wliat ads and omiffiong 
are culp ible or faulty, the dodrine of re- 
paration is rendered extremely fimple; for 
it may be laid down as a rule without a- 
Angle exception, That every culpable ac% 
and every culpable omiffion, binds us in 
confcience to repair the milchief occafion- 
ed by it. The moral fenfe binds us no 

* lata aquiparatur doloy fays the Roman 

law. They arc equal with icrpcft to reparation anti 
to every e vil coniequciKCj but they are certainly 
not equal in a criminal view. The cfllncc of a 
crime confills in the intention to do mifehiefi upon 
which account no fault or culpa however grols a- 
mounts to a crime. Rut may not grofs negligence 
be a fubjed of punilhment ? A jailor fees a ftatc- 
priloocr taking fteps to make his efcape \ and yet 
will not give himfclf the trouble to pi event it; and 
fo the prifoner cfcapcs. DamaiJCS cannot be qua- 
lified, becaufe no perfon is hurt; and if the jailor 
cannot be puniihed, he cfcapcs free* 

farther j 
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farther ; for it loads not with reparation 
the man who is blamelefs and innocent : 
the harm is accidental; and we are fo 
conftituted as not to be refponhble in con- 
fcience for what happens by accident. 
But here it is requifite, that the man be 
in every r^^fped innocent: for if he intend 
harm^ tho’ not what he has donC| he will 
find himfelf bound in confcience to repair 
the accidental harm he has done ; as, for 
example, when aiming a blow unjuftly at 
one in the dark, he happens to wound an- 
other whom he did not fufpecl to be there. 
And hence it is a rule in all municipal 
laws, That one ver/ans in illicito is liable 
to repair every confequent damage. That 
thefe particulars are wifely ordered by the 
Author of our nature for the good of fo- 
ciety, will appear afterward (a). In ge- 
neral, the rules above mentioned are dic- 
tated by the moral fenfe; and wc are 
compelled to obey them by the principle 
of reparation. 

We are now prepared for a more parti- 
cular infpedlion of the two ends of repara- 
tion above mentioned, The reprefling 
wrongs that are not criminal, and the ma- 

(tf) Sea. 7. 
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king np what lofs is fuftatned by wrongs 
of whatever kind. With refpeft lo the 
firft, it is clear, chat punifhment in its 
proper (enfe cannot be inflided for a 
wrong that is culpable only ; and if na- 
ture did not provide fr)me means for re- 
preffiiig fiich wrongs, lociety would fcarcc 
be a cointortable Hate. Laying confcience 
afide, pecuniary reparation is the only re- 
medy that* can be provided againll cul- 
pable omilFions : and wicli refpecl to cul- 
pable conuniflions, die ncccllity of repa- 
ration is Hill more apparent ; for con- 
kicnce alone, without the iandion of re- 
paration, would Icldom have authority 
fufficient to reHrain us from ading rafhly 
or uncautioully, even where the polTibi- 
lity ot milchief is torcl'ccn, and iar lefs 
where it is n 't toreleen. 

With rclpccl to the lecond end of repa- 
ration, my confcience dictates tome, that 
if a man luHcr by my fault, whether the 
milchicf was foreieen or not forefeen, it is 
my duly to make up his lols ; and J per- 
(:civc intuiuvely, that the lofs ought to 
rcH uhiinateiy upon me, and not upon the 
fuilvTcr, who has not been culpable in any 
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in every cnfe where the rhifchicf done 
can be eftimared by a pecuniary com pen- 
lirion, the two ends of reparation coincide. 
The fum is taken from the one as a Ibrt 
of puniihment tbr his faulty and is be- 
flow'd on the otlicr to make up the lofs he 
h^s fuitained. But in numberlefs cafes 
where mifehief done emnot be compenik- 
ted with money, reparation is in its na- 
ture a fort of punifhment. Defamation, 
contemptuous treatment, perfonal rc- 
ftraint, the breaking one’s |)eace of mind, 
are injuries that cannot be repaired with 
money ; and the pecuniary reparation de- 
creed againll the wrong-doer, can only be 
confidered as a puriifhment inftufled in or- 
der to deter him from reiterating fuch in- 
juries ; the fum, it is true, is awarded to 
the perfon injured ; but not as fuflicient 
to make up his lois, which money cannot 
do, but only as a jolatmm for w’hat he has 
fuftered. 

Hitherto it is fuppofed, that the man 
who intends a wrong adion, is at the 
fame time conlcious of its being fo. But 
a man may intend a wrong adion, think- 
ing eiToneoufly that it is right j or a right 
adion, thinking erroneoufly that it is 
K 2 wrong ; 
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wrong; and the queftion is, What fliall 
be the confequence of flich errors with re- 
fpedt to reparation. The latter cafe is 
clear : the pcrfbn who occafionally fuffers 
lofs by a right adion, has not a claim for 
reparation, becaufe he has no juft caufe of 
complaint. On the other hand, if the ac- 
tion be wrong, the innocence of the au- 
thor, for which he is indebted to an er- 
ror in judgement, will not relieve him 
from reparation. When he is made fen- 
fible of his error, he feels himfelf bound 
in confcience to repair the harm he has 
done by a wrong aflion : and others, fen- 
fible of his error from the beginning, have 
the fame feeling : nor will his obstinacy 
in rcfifting convidlion, nor his dullnefs in 
not apprehending his error, mend the 
matter : it is well that thefe defedts relieve 
liim from punilliment, without wronging 
others by denying a claim for reparation. 
A mans errors ought to affec'l himfelf on- 
ly, and not thole who have not erred. 
Hence in general, rep iration always fol- 
lows wrong ; and is not affected by any 
erroneous opinion of a wrong adion be- 
ing right, more than of a right adion be- 
ing wrong. 


But 
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But this doctrine fuflf^rs an exception 
wth rcfpeA to one who, having under- 
taken a trull, is bound in duty to adl. A 
judge is in that ftate : it is his duty to 
pronounce fentence in every cafe that 
comes before him; and if he judge accor- 
ding to his knowledge, he is not liable for 
confequenccs, A judge cannot be fub- 
jedled to reparation, unlefs the judgement 
he gave was intentionally wrong. An of- 
ficer of the revenue is in the fame predi- 
cament. Led by a doubtful claufe in a 
ftatute, he makes a feizure of goods as 
forfcrtcSi.|to the crown, which afterward, 
in the proper court, are found not to be 
feizablc: he ought not to be fubjedled to 
repar.ition, if he have ailed to the bed of 
his judgement. This rule however mufl: 
be taken with a limitation : a public offi- 
cer who is groisly ignorant, will not be 
cxcufed; for he ought to know better. 

Reparation is due, tho’ the immediate 
ail be involuntary, provided it be con- 
ncilcd with a preceding voluntary ail. 
Example ; “ If A ride an unruly horfe in 
Lincolns-inn fields, to tame him, and 
the horfe freaking from A, run over B 
and grievoufly hyrt himj B flxall have 

an 
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^ an a<5lion againft A: for tho’ the mif- 
** chief was done againft the will of A," 
yet fince it was his fault to bring a wild 
** horfe into a frequented place where 
nnichicf might enfue, he muft anfwe# 
‘‘ for the coni'cquences,’* Gains feems to 
carry this rule itill farther, holding in ge-* 
nernl, that if a horfe, by the weaknefs or 
unlkilfulncfs of the rider, break away and 
do mlfchicf, the rider is liable {a). But 
Gaius [)robabiy had in his eye a frequent^* 
ed place, where the milchief might have 
been forefecn. Thus in general, a man is 
made liable for the mifehief occafioned by 
his v<)lunt:iry deed, tho’ the immediate 
adf that occafioned the mifehief be invo- 
luntary. 


SECT. VIL 

Final Caujes of the foregoing Laws of 
Nature, 

gEveral final caufes have been already 
mentioned, which could not conveni- 
ent) 1. 8. I . ad Jfg. Aqnil. 

cntly 
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cntly be rcfcrvcd for the prcfcnt fedlion^ 
being ncccflary for explaining the fubjcdls 
to which they relate ; the final caufc for 
inftance of erefting a ftandard of morals 
upon the common fenfe of mankind. I 
proceed now to what have not been men- 
tioned, or but nightly mentioned. 

The final caufc that prefents itfclf firft 
to view, refpecls man confidered as an 
accountable being. The fenfc of being 
nccoimcable, is one of our molt vigilant 
guards againll the filent attacks of vice. 
When a temptation moves me it imme- 
diately occurs, What will the world fay? 
1 imagine my friends expolluluting, my 
enemies reviling — it would be in vain to 
dillcmble — my fpirits fink — the tempta- 
tion vanilhes. 2dly, Praife and blame, 
efpecially from thofe we regard, arc (Irong 
incentives to virtue: but if we were not 
accountable for our condud, praife and 
blame would kldom be w^ll direded; for 
how fhali a man s intentions be known, 
without calling him to account ? And 
praife dr blame, frecjiiently ill-diredcd, 
would lofe their influence. 3dly, This 
branch of our nature, is the corner-ftonc 

of 
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of the criminal law. Did not a man think 
hinafclf accountable to all the world, and 
tp his judge in a peculiar manner, it 
would be natural for him to think, that 
the juftell fentence pronounced againft 
him, is oppreffion, not juftice. 4thly, It 
promotes lociety. If we were not ac- 
countable beings, thofe connected by 
blood, or by country, would be no lefs 
fhy and relcrved, than if they were utter 
ftrangcrs to each other. 

The final caufe that next- occurs, being 
fimple and obvious, is mentioned only that 
it may not feem to have been overlooked. 
All right adions are agreeable, all wrong 
adions, difagreeable. This is a wife ap- 
pointment of Providence. We meet with 
fo many temptations againft duty, that it 
is not always eafy to perfevere in the right 
path: would we perfevere, were duty dif- 
agreeahle ? And were ads of pure bene- 
volence difagreeable, they would be rare, 
however worthy of praife. 

Another final caufe refpeds duty, in 
contradiftindion to pure benevolence. All 
the moral laws are founded on intuitive 
perception; and are fo fimple and plain, 
as to be |>erkdly apprehended by the moft 

ignorant. 
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ignorant. Were they in any degree com- 
plex or obfeure, they would be perverted 
by felfilhncfs and prejudice. No convic- 
tion inferior to what is afforded by intui- 
tive perception, could produce in man- 
kind a common fenl'e in moral duties. 
Rcafon would afford no general convic- 
tion; becaufe chat faculty is diftributed 
in portions fb unequal, as to bar all hopes 
from it of uniformity either in pradlice or 
in opinion. We are taught befide by wo- 
ful experience, that rcafon even the moft 
convincing, has no commanding influence 
over the greater part of men. Kealbn, it 
is true, aided by experience, fupports mo- 
rality ; by convincing us, that we cannot 
be happy if we abandon duty for any other 
intereft. But convidion feldom weighs 
much againft imperious paflion; to con- 
trol which the vigorous and commanding 
principle of duty is requifite, direded by 
the fhining light of intuition. 

A propofition laid down above, appears 
a fort of myflery in the moral fyllem, 
That tho’ evidently all moral duties are 
contrived for promoting the general good, 
yet that a choice is not permitted among 
different goods, or between good and ill ; 

VoL.IV. L but 
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but that we are ftridlly tied down to per- 
form or forbear certain particular ads, 
^without regard to confequences ; or, in 
other wordsj that we mult not do wrong, 
whatever good it may produce. The fi- 
tial caide I am about to unfold, will clear 
this my (ter V, and fet the beauty of the 
moral fyftem in a confpiciious light. I 
begin with ohferving, that as tlie general 
good of mankind, or even of the fociety 
we live in, refults from many and various 
circumdanccs intricately combined; it is 
far above the capacity of man, to judge in 
every inllance what partlcuh r adioa will 
tend tlie moil to that end. The authori- 
fmg therefore a man to trace out lus duty 
by weighing cndlcfs circumflaiices good 
and ill, would open a wide door to parti- 
ality and paflion, and often lead him un- 
wittingly to prefer the preponderating ill, 
under a falle aj'pearancc of being the 
greater good. At that rate, the opinions 
of men about right and wrong, would be 
as various as tlieir faces; which, as ob- 
ferved above, would totally unhinge fo- 
ciety. It is better ordered by Providence 
pven for the general good, that, avoiding 
complex and obfeure objeds, we are di- 

reded 
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re<fled by the moral fenfc to perform cer- 
tafih plain and funple ads, which admit 
no ambiguity. 

In the next place, To permit ill in or- 
der to produce greater good, may luit a 
being ofuniverl.il benevolence; but is re- 
pugnant to the nature of man, compofed 
of felfiih and benevolent principles. We 
have feen above, that the true moral ba- 
lance depends on a fubordination of felf- 
love to duty, and of difcrctionary bene- 
volence to felflovc; and accordingly e- 
very man is fenfible of injulUce when he 
is hurt in order to benefit another. Were 
it a rule in focicty, '1 hat a gre.iter good to 
any other would make it an aifl of jullice 
to deprive me of my lifl-, of my reputa- 
tion, or of my prop.rty, 1 Ihould renounce 
the fbciety of men, and allhciate with 
more harmlefs animals. 

Thirdly, The true moral fyflem, that 
which is difplay’d above, is not only bel- 
ter Anted to the nature of man and to his 
limited capacity, but contributes more to 
t e general good, which I now proceed to 
demonfirate. It would be lofing time to 
prove, that one entirely felfilh ij ill fitted 
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for fociety; and wc have feen (rt), that 
univerfal benevolence, were it a duty, 
would contribute to the general good per- 
haps lefs than abfolute felfiflinefs. Man 
is too limited in capacity and in power for 
univerfal benevolence. Even the greateft 
monarch has not power to exercife his be- 
nevolence, but within a very narrow 
fphere j and if fo, how unfit would fuch 
a duty be for private perfons, who have 
very little power ? Serving only to di- 
llrefs them by inability of performance, 
they would endeavour to fmother it alto- 
gether, and give full fcope to felfifhnefs. 
Man is much better qualified for doing 
good, by a conftitutioii in which benevo- 
lence is duly blended with fclf-love. Be- 
nevolence as a duty, takes place of felf- 
love ; a regulation eflTential to fociety : be- 
nevolence as a virtue, not a duty, gives 
place to felf-love; bccaule as every man 
lias more power, knowledge, and oppor- 
tunity, to promote his own good than 
that of others, a greater quantity of good 
is produced, than it benevolence were our 
only principle of adlion. This holds, e- 
ven fuppofing no harm done to any per- 


{a) 4 , 
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fon : much more would it hold^ were we 
permitted to hurt fome, in order to pro- 
duce more good to others. 

The foregoing final caufes refped mo- 
rality in general. We now proceed to 
particulars ; and the firft and moft im- 
portant is the law of reftraint. Man is 
evidently framed for fociety : and as there 
can be no fociety among creatures who 
prey upon each other, it was neceflary to 
provide againft mutual injuries ; which is 
cffedually done by this law. Its neceffity 
with refped to perfonal fecurity is felt- 
evident ; and with relpedl to property, its 
neceffity will appear from what follows. 
In the nature of every man there is a pro- 
pcnfity to hoard or (tore up things ufeful 
to himlclf and family, but this natural 
propcnfity would be rendered incffeftual, 
were he not fecured in the poffeffion of 
what he thus ftores up ; for no man will 
toil to accumulate what he cannot tecure- 
ly poflefs. This fecurity is afforded by 
the moral fenfe, which didlates, that the 
firft occupant of goods provided by nature 
for the fubfiftence of man, ought to be 
proteded in the poffeffion, and that fuch 
goods ought to be inviolably his pro- 
perty. 
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perty. Thus, by the great law of rc- 
ftrainr, men have a proredioii for their 
goods, as well as for their perfons j and 
arc no lefs feciire in fociety, than if they 
were feparated from each other by im- 
pregnable walls. 

Several other duties are little lefs eflTen- 
tial than that of reftraint, to the exiftence 
of fociety. Mutual truft and confidence, 
without which fociety would be an un- 
comfortable fiate, enter into the charad^er 
of the human fpccies ; to whicli the du- 
ties of veracity and fidelity correfpond. 
The final caufe of thefe correfponding du- 
ties is obvious ; the 1 itter would be of no 
life in ibcicty without the former; and 
the former, without the latter, would be 
hurtful by laying men open to fraud and 
deceit. 

With refpedl to veracity in particular, 
man is fb conlUtutcd, that he mufl be in- 
debted to information for the knowledge 
of moft things that benefit or hurt him ; 
and if he could not depend upon informa- 
tion, fociety would be very little benefi- 
cial, Further, it is wifely ordered, that 
we fhould be bound by the moral fenfe to 
fpeak truth, even where we perceive no 

harm 
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harm in tranfgn fling that duty ; becaufe 
it is rullicieni chut harm may calue^ tho’ 
not foieiecn. At the fame time, falle- 
hood always does milchict : it m.^y hap- 
pen not to injure us externally in our re- 
putation, or in our gooils ; but it never 
fai!s to iiijiire us iiucraally : the fwceteft 
and moit refined plealure of (oclcty, is a 
candid intcrcouiie of fentiinents, of opi- 
nions, of defircs, and wilhes ; and it 
would be poilbnoiis to indulge any fallc- 
hood in fuch Intercourfe. 

Becaufe man is tlie weakeft of all ani- 
mals in a ftate of fepar ition, and the very 
ftrongeft in Ibciety by mutual aid ami 
fupport ; covenants and promlfes, which 
greatly contribute to thele, are made 
binding b) the moral fenfe. 

The final caufe of the law of propriety, 
which ciiiurccs tiic duty we owe to our- 
felves, conies next in order. In difeour- 
fmg upon thofe laws of nature which 
concern iouety, theic is no occafion to 
mention any filbduty but what relates to 
fociety ; of wlucli kind are prudence, 
teniperance, induftry, firmnefs of mind. 
And that fuch qualities fliould be made 
our duty, is wifely ordered in a double 

refped j 
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refpedl; as qualifying us to aft a 
proper part in fociety ; and next, as in- 
titling us to good-will from others. It is 
the intereft, no doubt, of every man, to 
fuit his behaviour to the dignity of his 
nature, and to the ftacion allotted him by 
Providence ; for fuch rational conduft 
contributes to happinefs, by preferving 
health, procuring plenty, gaining the c- 
fteem of others, and, which of all is the 
grcateft blcfling, by gaining a jullly- 
foundcd felf-erteem. But here intcreft 
fblely is not relied on : the [)owerful j^u- 
thority of duty is added, that in a matter 
of the utmofl importance to ourfclves, 
and of fome importance to the fociety we 
live in, our conduft may be regular and 
Heady. Thcfe duties tend not only to 
render a man happy in himfclf; but alfo, 
by procuring the good-will and dleem of 
others, to command their aid and aHifl;- 
ance in time of need. 

I proceed to the final caufes of natural 
rewards and punilhments. It is laid down 
above, that controverlies about property 
and about other matters of intcrcH, mult 
be adjulted by the itandard of right and 
wrong. But to bring rewards and pu- 
uilhments under the lame itandard, with- 
out 
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out regard to private confcicnce, would 
be a plan unworthy of our Maker, k is 
clear, that to reward one who is not con- 
fcious of merit, or to puniih one who is 
not confcious of demerit, cannot an(wer 
any good end ; and in particular, cannot 
tend either to improvement or to relbr- 
mation of manners. How much more 
like the Diecy is the plan of nature, which 
rewards no man who is not confcious that 
he merits reward, and punilhes no man 
who is not confcious that he merits pu- 
nilhment! By that plan, and by that 
only, rewards and punifhments accoin- 
plilh every good end, a final caufe moft 
illukrious! 

The rewards and punifhments that at- 
tend the primary and fecondary virtues, 
are finely contrived for fupporting the dif- 
tindlion between them let forth above, 
Punifhment mart be confined to the tranf- 
grefiion of primary virtues, it being the 
intention of nature that fecondary virtues 
be entirely free. On the other hand, fe- 
condary virtues are more highly rewarded 
than primary: generofity, for example, 
makes a greater figure than juftice ; and 
magnanimity, heroifm, undaunted cou- 

Vql. IV. M rage^ 
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rage, a ftill greater figure. One would 
imagine at firft view, that the primary 
virtues, being more eflTential, Ihould be 
intitled to the fifft place in our efteem, 
and be more amply rewarded than the 
fecondary ; and yet in elevating the latter 
above the former, peculiar wifdom and 
forefight are confpicuous. Punifliment is 
appropriated to enforce primary virtues ; 
and if thele virtues were aUb attended 
with the higheft rewards, fecondary vir- 
tues, degraded to a lower rank, would be 
deprived of that enthufiailic admiration 
which is their chief fupport : felt-interefl 
would univcrfally prevail over benevo- 
lence ; and would baniih thole nnmher- 
Icfs favours we receive from each other in 
Ibciety, which are beneficial in point of 
interell, and flill more lb by generating 
alicclioa and fricndlhip.' 

In our progrefs through final caufes, we 
come at lad to reparation, one of the prin- 
ciples dellined by Providence for redrelling 
W’rongs cominitteii, and f)r preventing 
reiteration. The final cauie ot this prin- 
ciple where the mikhief arifes from in- 
tention, is clear : for to proccdl individu- 
als in fociecy, it is not fufficient that the 

delinquent 
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delinquent be puniflied ; it is necefFary 
over and above, that the mifchicf be re- 
paired. 

Secondly, Where the a(5l is wrong or 
nnjuft, tho’ not iinderftoocl by the author 
^o be lb, it is wifely ordered that repara- 
tion (hould follow; which will thus ap- 
pear. Conlidering the fallibility of man, 
it would be too fevere never to give any 
allowance for error. On the other hand, 
to make it a law in our nature, never to 
take advantage of error, would be giving 
too much indulgence to indolence and re- 
mifTion of mind, tending to make us nc- 
gle<5l the improvement of our rational fa- 
culties. Our nature is fo happily framed, 
as to avoid thefe extremes by diftinguifh- 
ing between gain and lofs. No man is 
confeious of wrong, when he takes ad- 
vantage of an error committed by another 
to fave himlelf from lofs: if there mull 
be a lofs, common feafe dictates, that it 
ought to reft upon the perfon who has err- 
ed, however innocently, rather thin up- 
on the perfon whiO has not erred. Thus, 
in a competition among creditors about 
the eftate of their bankrupt debtor, every 
one is at liberty to avail himlclf of an er- 
M 2 ror 
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ror committed by his competitor, in or- 
der to recover payment. But in lucro cap^ 
tauiloy the moral fenfe teacheth a different 
leffon ; which is, that no man ought to 
lay hold of another’s error to make gain 
by it. Thus, an heir finding a rough dia- 
mond in the repofitories of his anceilor, 
gives it away, miftaking it for a common 
pebble : the piirchafer is in conference and 
equity bound to reftore, or to pay a juft 
price. 

Thirdly, The following confiderations 
relpedling the precaution that is neceUary 
in ading, untold a final caul'e, no lefs 
beautiful than that laft mentioned. So- 
ciety could not fubiift in any tolerable 
manner, were full fcope given to rafhnefs 
and negligence, and to every adion that 
ftiidly j'peaking is not criminal ; whence 
it is a maxim founded no lefs upon utility 
than upon juftice, That men in fociety 
ought to be extremely circumfped, as to 
every adion that may poffibly do harm. 
On the other hand, it is alfo a maxim, 
That as the profperity and happinefs of 
man depend on adion, adivity ought to 
be encouraged, inftead of being ditcou- 
raged by dread of coufequences. Thefe 

maxims, 
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maxims, feemingly in oppofuion, have 
natural limits that prevent their encroach- 
ing one upon the other. There is a cer- 
tain degree of attention and circumfpec- 
tioii that men generally bellow upon af- 
fairs, proportioned to their importance : 
if tiiat degree were not luilicient to defend 
againll a claim of reparation, individuals 
would be too much cramped in ai^lion ; 
which would be a great difeouragement 
to aclivity : if a lei’s degree were fuflicient, 
there would be too greit fcope for ralh 
or remifs conducl ; wluch would prove 
the bane of fociety. d hefe limits, which 
evidently tend to the good of (ociety, are 
adjufled by the moral lenfe ; wliich dic- 
tates, as laid down in tlie le(flion of Re- 
paration, that the man who adls with 
forehglic of the probability of mifehief, or 
adls ralhly and uncautioully witliout Inch 
forefighr, ought to be liible for coide- 
quences ; but that the man who acds cau- 
tioully, without foreiecing or rufpedllng 
any mifehief, ought not to be liable for 
confequences. 

In the lame fedion it is laid down, that 
the moral fenfe requires from every man, 
not his own degree of vigilance and at- 
tention, 
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tention, which may be very fmall, but 
that which belongs to the common nature 
of the fpecies. The final caufe of that re- 
gulation will appear upon confidering, 
that were reparation to depend upon per- 
fonal circumdances, there would be a ne- 
ceflity of enquiring into the charafler of 
individuals, their education, their manner 
of living, and the extent of their under- 
ftanding ; which would render judges ar- 
bitrary, and fuch law-fuits inextricable. 
But by alFuming the common nature of 
the fpecies as a ftandard, by which every 
man in confcience judges of his own ac- 
tions, law-fuits about reparation are ren- 
dered eafy and expeditious. 


SECT. VIII. 

Liberty and Nccejfity conftdercd with ref peel 
to Morality, 


TTAving in the foregoing feedions afeer- 
tained the reality of a moral fenfe, 
with its fentiments of approbation and dif- 

approbation, 
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approbation, praife and blame; the pur- 
pofc of the prcfent fcdion is, tp fhew, that 
thefe fentiments are confillent with the 
laws that govern the actions of man as a 
rational being, In order to which, it is 
firft neceflary to explain thefe laws; for 
there has been much controverly about 
them, cfpecially among divines of the Ar- 
minian and Calvinift fe<5ts. 

Human adlions, as laid down in the 
firft fedion, are of three kinds: one, 
where we adl by inftind, without any 
view to confequences ; one, where wc 
ad by will in order to produce fome 
effed ; and one, where we ad againft 
will. With refped to the firft, the agent 
ads blindly, without deliberation or 
choice; and the external ad follows nc- 
celfarily from the inftindive impulfc 

Voluntary 


* A ftonechattcr makes its neft on the ground or 
nearirj and the young, as foon as they can ihift 
for rhcmfclvcs, leave the neft inftin<flivcly. An egg 
of th.u bird was laid in a fwallow’s neft, fixed to the 
root of a church. The fwaliow fed all the young 
equally, without diftinaion. The young aonc- 
chaitcr left the neft at the ufual time before it could 
Jy f and lailing to the ground, it was taken up 

dead. 
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Voluntary adions done with a view to an 
end, are ia a very different condition : 
into thefe, defire and will, enter i defire 
to accomplilh the end goes firil j the will 
to ad in order to accomplilh the end is 
next; and the external ad follows of courfe. 
Dcfire confidered as what influeiices the 
will, is termed a motive^ Thus, healing 
that my friend is in the hands of robbers, 
1 burn with dcfire to free him: defire in- 
fluences my will to arm my fervants, and 
to fly to his relief. Adions done ngainft: will 
come in afterward. 

But what is it that ralfes defire ? The 
anfwer is ready: it is the profped of at- 
taining fome agreeable end, or of avoid- 
ing one that is dilagreeable. And if it be 
enquired, What makes an objed agree- 
able or difagrecable ; the anfwer is equal- 
ly ready, that our nature makes it fo. 

dc.id. Here is inflincl in purity, exerting itfeit 
bliinily without rcg.ird to variation of circuniftanccs. 
The lame is obfervablc in our dunghill-fowl. They 
feed on worms, corn, and othdr feeds dropt on the 
ground. In order to difeover rheir food, nature 
has provided them with an iohinfl to ferape with 
the foot; and the inhin^I i^fo rrgul nly cxercifed, 
that they ferape even when they arc fet upon a heap 
of corn. 


Certain 
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Certain vifible objedls are agreeable, cer- 
tain founds, and certain fmells: other ob- 
jeds of thefe fcnfes are difagrecable. But 
thefre we muft ftop ; for we are far from 
being fq intimately acquainted with our 
own nature as to atfign the caufes, Thefe 
hints are fufBcient for my prefent pur- 
pofc: if one be curious to know more, the 
theory of defirc, and of agreeablcnefs and 
dlfagreeablenefs, will be found in Elements 
of Criticifm (i;). 

With refped to inftindive adions, no 
perfon, 1 prefumc, thinks that there is any 
freedom: an infant applies to the nipple, 
and a bird builds a nclt, no lefs necelF.irily 
than a ftone falls to the ground. With 
refped to voluntary adions, done in or- 
der to produce (ome effed, the ncceifity is 
the l one, tho' lefs apparent at firfl view. 
The external action is determined by the 
will: the will is determined by defire: and 
defire by what is agreeable or difagrecable. 
Here is a chain of caufes and clleds, not 
one link of which is arbitrary, or under 
command of the agent: he cannot will but 
according to his defirc; he cannot defirc 

(tf) Chap. 3. 
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but according to what is agreeable or difa- 
grceable in the objedls perceived : nor do 
theic qualities depend on his inclination or 
fancy ; he has no power to make a beauti- 
ful woman appear ugly, nor to make a 
rotten carcafe fmell fweccly. 

Many goofl men apprehending danger 
to morality From holding our adions to be 
necelFaiy, endeavour to break the chain 
of caufes and elFeds above mentioned, 
maintaining, That whatever influence 
(lefire or motives may have, it is the a- 
gent himfelF who is the caufe of every 
“ adion ; that dcfire may advii'e, but 
cannot command ; and therefore that a 
man is flill free to act in concradiftion 
to (fefire and to the ftrongefl motives.” 
That a being may exifl, which in every 
cafe afts blindly and arbitrarily, without 
having any en 1 in view, I can m.ike a 
fhift to couceiv«.*: but it is difficult for me 
even to imagine a thinking and rational 
bvnng, chat has afFeflions and palfions, 
that has a defirable end in view, that can 
cafily accomplilh this end ; and yet, after 
all, can flv off, or remain at red, without 
any caufe, re.ifon, or motive, to fway it. 
If iuch a wlumfical being can pollibly ex- 

ifl. 
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ift, I am certain that man is not the be- 
ing, There is perhaps not a perfon above 
the condition of a changeling, but can i'ay 
why he did fo and fo, what moved him, 
what he intended. Nor is a (ingle f.idl 
ftated to make us believe, that evei a man 
a<Sed againft his own dcfire, who wa^ not 
compelled by external force. On the con- 
trary, conftant and iiniverral experience 
proves, that human actions are governed 
by certain inflexible laws; anti that a man 
cannot exert his felt motive power, hut in 
purl’uance of fome de(ire or motive. 

Had a motive always the (iimc influ- 
ence, adions proceeding from it would 
appear no lefs necellary than the adions 
of matter. The various degrees of influ- 
ence that motives have on different men at 
the fame time, and on the fame man at 
different times, occafion a doubt by fug- 
gefling a notion of chance. Some motives 
however have fuch influence, as to leave 
no doubt: a timid female has a phyfical 
power to throw herfelf into the mouth of 
a lion, roaring for food ; but (he is with- 
held by terror no lefs cffcdlually than by 
cords: if flte Ihoufd ruih upon the lion, 
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would not every one conclude that fhe wa$ 
frantic ? A man, tho’ in a deep deep, re- 
tains a phyfical power to adl, but he can- 
not exert it A man, rho’ defperately in 
love, retains a phyfical power to refule the 
hand ot his miftrefs; but he cannot exert 
that power in contradtflion to his own ar- 
dent defire, more than if he were fad a- 
fleep. Now if a ftrong motive have a ne- 
cefiary influence, thtre is no reafon for 
doubting, but that a weak motive muft 
alfo have its influence, the fame in kind, 
tho’ not in degree. Some actions indeed 
arc ilrr.ngcly irregular: but let the wildeft 
action be Icrutiniz’d, there will always be 
difeovered Ibme motive or defire, which, 
he wever whimfical or capricious, was what 
influenced the perlbn to abt. Of two con- 
tending motives, is it not natural to expedl 
that the flronger will prevail, however 
little its excefs may be? If there be any 
doubt, it muft arife from a fuppofition 
that a weak motive can be refifted arbi- 
trarily. Where then are we to fix the 
boundary between a weak and a ftrong 
motive? If a weak motive can be refift- 
ed, why not one a little ftronger, and 
why not the ftrongeft? In Elements of 

Criticiftn 
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Criticifm (j) the reader tviH find many 
examples of contrary motives weighing a- 
gainft each other. Let him ponder ihefe 
with the ftriftert attention: his conclnfiou 
will be, that between two motives, how- 
ever nearly balanced, a man has not an 
arbitrary choice, but muft yield to the 
ftronger. The mind indeed fludluates for 
fome time, and feels itfelf in a meafurc 
loofe: at laft, however, it is determined 
by the more powerful motive, ;is a balance 
is by the greater weight after many vibra-* 
tions. 

Such then are the laws that govern our 
voluntary adions. A man is ^ ^hndy 
free to ad according to his own will; 
greater freedom than which is not concei- 
vable. At the lame time, as man is made 
accountable tor his coiulud, to lus Maker, 
to his fellow-creatures, and to himfclf, he 
is not left to ad arbitrarily ; for at that 
rate he would be altogether unaccount- 
able: his will is regulated by dclire; and 
dclire by what pleafesor dilpleafes him. 
Where we are fubjeded to the will of an- 
other, would it be our willi, that bis will 

(a) Chap, 2, pan 4. 

ihould 
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ftiould be under no regulation ? And 
where we are guided by our own will, 
would it be reafonable to wi£h, that it 
fhould be under no regulation, but be 
exerted without reafon, without any mo- 
tive, and contrary to common fenfe ? 
Thus, with regard to human condudl, 
there is a chain of laws eftabliflied by na- 
ture, no one link of which is left ar- 
bitrary. By that wife fyftem, man is 
made accountable: by it, he is made a fit 
fubjed tor divine and human govern- 
ment: by it, perfons of fagacity forefee 
the concUid of others': and by it, the pre- 
fcience of the Deity with refped to human 
adions, is clearly eftablifhed. 

The ablurd figure that a man would 
make nding in concradidion to motives, 
Ihoiild be (ufficient to open our eyes with- 
out an argument. What a defpicable fi- 
gure does a peribn make, upon whom the 
fame motive has great influence at one 
time, and very little at another? He is a 
bad member of fociety, and cannot be 
rely’d on as a friend or as an aflbeiate. 
But how highly rational is this fuppofed 
perlbn, compared with one who can ad 
in contradidion to every motive? The 

former 
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former may be termed whimfical or ca- 
pricious : the latter is worfe ; he is ablb- 
lutely unaccountable, and cannot be the 
fubjed of government, more tiian a lump 
of matter unconfeious ot its own motion. 

Let the faculty of ading be couipared 
with that of reafoning : the comparilbn 
will reconcile every uabuirecl mind to the 
neceffary influence of motives A man is 
tied by his nature to form conclufions up- 
on what appears to him true at the time. 
This indeed does not always (ecure him a- 
gainfl error; but would he be more lecurc 
by a power to form conclufions contrary 
to what appears true ? Such a power 
would make him a mod abiurd realoner. 
Would he be lefs abfurd in ading, if he 
had a power to ad againft motives, and 
contrary to what he thinks right or eli- 
gible ? To ad in that manner, is incon- 
fiilcnt with any notion we can form of a 
fcnfible being. Nor do we fuppoie that 
man is fuch a being; in accounting for 
any adion, however whimfical, we always 
aferibe it to foine motive ; never once 
dreaming that there was no motive. 

And after all, where would be the ad- 
vantage of fucvh an arbitrary power ? Can 


a 
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a rational man wifh ferioully to I^ave fuch 
^ power? or can he ferioufly think, that 
God would make man fo whimfical a be- 
ing ? To endue man with a degree of 
felf-command fufficient to refill every 
vitious motive, without any power to re- 
fift thofe that arc virtuous, would indeed 
be a valuable gift ; too valuable indeed for 
man, becaufe it would exalt him to be an 
angel. But fuch felf-command as to re- 
fifl; both equally, which is the prefent fup- 
pofition, would be a great curfe, as it 
would unqualify us for being governed ei- 
ther by God or by man. Better far to be 
led as rational creatures by the profped of 
good, however erroneous our judgement 
may fometimes be. 

While all other animals are fuhje(5lecl to 
divine government and unerringly fulfil 
their dellination, and confidering that 
man is the only tcrrcdrial being who is 
formed to know his Maker and to wor- 
Ihip him ; will it not found harlh that 
he alone fhould be withdrawn from di- 
vine government ? The power of refilling 
the ftrongell motives, whether of religion 
or of morality, would render him inde- 
pendent of tlie Deity. 


This 
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This reafoning is too difFufe : if it can 
be comprehended in a finglc view, it will 
make the deeper impreffion. There may 
be conceived different fyftems for govern- 
ing man as a thinking and rational being. 
One is, That virtuous motives Ihould al- 
ways prevail over every other motive. 
This, in appearance, would be the inoft 
perfect government : but man is not lb 
conftituted ; and there is reafon to doubt, 
whether luch perfedion would in his pre- 
fent ftate correfpond to the other branches 
of his nature {a). Another iyflcm is, 
that virtuous motives lometimes prevail, 
fometimes vitious ; and that we are always 
determined by the prevailing motive. 
This is the true f>llem of nature; and 
hence great variety of charader and of 
condud among men. A third fyitem is, 
That motives have influence ; but that 
one can ad in contradidion to every mo- 
tive. This is the fyflem I have been com- 
bating. Obferve only what it relblvcs in- 
to. How is an adiori to be accounted lor 
that is done in contradidion to every mo^ 
tive ? It wanders from the region of com- 


(<j) See book 2. A;etch i. at tbe end, 
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man fcnfc Into that of mer^ chance. If 
fuch were the nature 6f man, no one 
could rely on another: a promife or an 
oath would be a rojje of fand : the utmoft 
cordiality between two friends would be 
no fccuriry to either againfl: the other: the 
fird weapon that comes in the way might 
be lethal. Would any man wifh to have 
been formed according to luch a model ? 
He would probably wilh to have been 
formed according to the model firfl men- 
tioned : but that is denied him, virtuous mo- 
tives lometimes pievaiiing, fometimes vi- 
tions ; and from the vviidom of Providence 
we have rcalon to believe, that this law is 
of all the beft fitted for man in his prclent 
Ibue.. 

To conclude this branch of the fubjecl : 
In none of the works of Providence, as far 
as we can penetrate, is there difpl.iy’d a 
deeper reach of art and wifdom, than in 
the laws of aclion peculiar to man as a 
thinking and rational being. Were he 
left loofe to a(5l in contradiction to mo- 
tives, there would be no place for pru- 
dence, forefight, nor for adjidiing means 
to an end : It could not be forefeen by 
^.nhers what a man would do the next 

hour; 
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hour; nay it could not be forcfeen even by 
himlelf. Man would not be capable of 
rewards and pimdbments : he would not 
be fitted^ either tor divine or for human 
government ; he would be a creature that 
has no refemhlance to the human race. 
But man is not left loofe; for tho’ he is at 
liberty to according to his own will, 
yet his will is regulated by defire, and de- 
fire by what plenfes and difplcafcs. This 
connexion preferves uniformity of coii- 
dn(51, and confines human aflions within 
the great chain of c.udcs and cUccls. By 
this admirable {yflcm, liberty and ncccf- 
fity, feemingly incompatible, are made 
pertedly concordant, fitting us tor Ibci- 
ety, and for government both liuinaii and 
divine. 

Having explained the laws that govern 
human adiions ; wc proceed to what is 
chutiy intended in the prefent feflion, 
whicli is, to examine how far the moral 
fenriments handled in the foregoing fec- 
tions are confident with thefe laws. Let 
it be kept m view, that the perception of a 
right and a wrong in adions, is founded 
entirely upon the moral lenle. And that 
Mpon tne lame lenfe are founded the lenii- 
O 2 meats 
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ments of approbation and praife when a 
man does right* and of difapprobacion and 
blame when he does wrong. Were we 
deditute of the moral lenfe, right and 
wrong, praife and blame, would be as little 
underilood as colours arc by one born 
blind ^ 

The formidable argument urged to 
prove that our moral lentiinents are in- 
confirtent with the fuppoied neceffary in- 
fluence of motives, is what follows. ‘‘ if 
** motives have a neceflary influence on 

our adions, there can be no good rea- 
‘‘ fon to prailea man fordoing right, nor 

to blame him tor doing wrong. What 

♦ In an intricate fubjc<fl like the prefent, great 
care (lion Id be taken to avoid ambiguities. The 
term praijc has two different fignilicanons ; in one 
j'cnlc It is oppol'cd to blunt' \ in another, to dij^ 
prnfj'i'. In the lormcr fenlc it cxprclFcs a inoial Icn- 
tinient; in the latter, it expreffes only the approving 
any objeft that plcafcs me. 1 praife one man for 
his candour, and blame another tor being a double- 
dealer. Thelc, both of them, imply will and inten- 
tion. I praife a man for being acute ; but for be- 
ing dull, I only difpraife him. I praife a woman 
for beauty ; but blame not any for uglincfs, I only 
difpraife them. None of thefe particulars imply 
will or intention. 


“ foundation 
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‘‘ foundation can there be cither for praifc 
or blame, when it was not in a man’s 
“ power to have aded otherwife. A man 
** commits murder, inlbgaied by a fud- 
“ den fit of revenge : why ihould he be 
“ puniihed, it he acted neceflarily, and 
“ could not refill the vioKnce of the paf- 
‘‘ fion ?” Heie it is llippoled, that a |>ower 
of refinance is eflential to praiie and Blame. 
But upon examination it will be found, 
that this luppofujon has nor any fnpport 
in the moral It ide, nor in reafon, nor in 
the common Itmie ot mankind. 

With relpcd to the fird, the moral 
fenle, as v.e have leen above, places inno- 
cence and guilt and conlequciuly praifc 
and blan.e, entirely upon will and inten- 
tion, 1 lie conncdion between the motive 
and the achon, lo tar from diinmilhing, 
enhances tlie praile or blame. 1 he great- 
er inlluence a virtuous motive lias, the 
greater is the virtue ot the acdor, and the 
more warm our pnile. On the other 
hand, the greater inHuence a vicious mo- 
tive has, the greater is r e vice of the adt- 
or, and the more vn-Icntly do we blame 
him. As this is the Cardinal point, 1 wilh 
to have it confidered m a general view. 

It 
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It is eflential both to human and divine 
government, that the influence of motives 
fltould be neceflary. It is equally cflTen- 
tial, that that necelTary influence fhould 
not have the elFcdt to Icfl'cn guilt in the 
efliniation of men. 7’o fulfil both ends, 
guilt is placed by the moral Icnfe entirely 
upon will and intention : a man accor- 
dingly blames himfelf for doing mifehief 
williiigly and intentionally, widiout once 
conlideiiiig whether he atfled neceflririly 
or not. And his lentiinents are adopted 
by all the worjd: they pronounce the lame 
fentence ot condemnation that he himfelf 
does. A man put to the torture, yields 
to the pain, and with bitter reluctance ' 
reveals the fociets of his party : another 
does the fiune, yielding to a tempting 
biibc. T he latter oidy is blamed as ge/il- 
ty of a crime ; and yet the bribe perhaps 
operated as ilrorjgly on the latter, as tor- 
ture did on the former. But the one was 
compelled rciuciantly to reveal the I'ccrets 
of his parly ; and therefore is innocent : 
the other aded willingly, in order to pro- 
cure a great fum of money ; and therefore 
is guilty. 

With refped to reafon, I obferve, that 

the 
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the moral fenfe the oaly judge in this 
controverfy, not the faculty of rcafon. I 
ihpultl however not be ;itraid ot a fen-* 
tence againrt me, were reaibn to be the 
judge. For would not reaibn dictate, that 
the left a man wavers about Ills duty, 
or, in other words, the lei's influence vU 
tious motives have, the more pruile- wor- 
thy he is; and the more blmieible^ the 
left influence virtuous motives have. 

Nor are we letl by common leale to dif- 
fer from reaibn or from tlie moral Iciife, 
A man commits murder, over, oinc by a 
Ihdden lit of revenge which he (ould not 

relill ; do wc not rcilecl, evrn v levv, 

that the man did not dcllic t;) i. .at ; and 
that he would have commuted the mur- 
der, tho’ he had not been under any ne- 
cellity ? a pcrlon of plain underflauding 
will lay, What lignifles it wiictlier the 
criminal could rchll or no, when he com- 
mitted the murder wittingly and willing- 
ly ? A nun gives poilbn privaiclv out of 
revenge. Does any one doubt of his guilt, 
when he never once repented ; tho’ after 
adminillering the poilbn it no longer was 
in his power to draw back ? A man may 
be guilty and blame-wortliy, even where 

there 
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there is external compulfion that he can- 
not refifl. With fword in hand I run 
to attack an enemy : my foot flipping, I 
faU headlong upon him, and by that ac- 
cident the fword is pufli’d into his body. 
The external ad was not the effed of 
Will, but of accident : but my intention 
was to commit murder, and I am guilty. 
All men acknowledge, that the Deity is 
necelTiirily good. Does that circumftance 
dctr .dfrom his praile in common ap- 
prehciilion ? On the contrary, he merits 
from us the higheft praife on that very 
account. 

It is commonly faicl, that there can be 
no virtue where there is no ftruggle. Vir- 
tue, it is true, is beft known from a 
ftruggle : a man who has never met with 
a temptation, can be little confident of his 
virtue. But the obfervation taken in a 
ftrld fenfe, is undoubtedly erroneous. A 
man, tempted to betray his trnft, wavers ; 
but after much doubting refufes at laft the 
bribe. Another hefitates not a moment, 
but rejeds the bribe with difdain : duty is 
obftinate, and will not fuffer him even to 
deliberate. Is there no virtue in the lat- 
ter ? 
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ter ? Undoubtedly more than in the for-** 
mcr. 

Upon the v^rholc, it appears that praife 
and blame reft ultimately upon the difpo- 
fition or frame of mind * Nor is it ob* 
vious, that a power to adl againft motives, 
could vary in any degree thefe moral (en- 
timents. When a man commits a crime* 
let it be fuppofed that he could have rc- 
fifted the prevailing motive. Why then 
did he not refill, inrtead of bringing up- 
on himfelf (hame and mifery i The an- 
Iwer muft be, for no other can be given, 
that his difpofition is vicious, and that 
he is a deteftable creature. Further, it 
is not a little difficult to conceive, how 
a man can refill a prevailing motive, with- 
out having any thing in bis mind that 
fliould engage him to refill it. But letting 
that pals, 1 make the following fuppofi- 

• Malice and refentmeot, tho’ commonly joined 
together, have no rcfemblaocc but in producing 
mifehief. Malice it a propeoUty of nature that o- 
perates deliberately without paflion : refentment is 
t paflion to which even good-natured people are 
fubjcfl. A malicious character is cftccmcd much 
more vttious than one that is irafcible. Docs not 
this (hew, that virtue and vice couflfl more in dif- 
pofition than in aaion ? 

VoL, IV. P rion. 
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tiqrj. A maa is tempted by avarice to ac^ 
cept a bribe : if he refifl upon the prin- 
ciple of duty, he is led by the preyailing 
motive : if he refift without having any 
reafbn or motive fpr refill ing» f cannot 
cli (cover any merit in futh refiilance ; it 
i'eems to refolve into a matter of chance 
or accident, whether he refifl or do not 
refill. Where can the U'erit lie of refi fly- 
ing a vitioiis motive, when refiltance hap- 
pens by mere cliance ? and wiiere the de- 
merit of refifling a virtuous motive, when 
ic is owing to the fame chance ? if a gun, 
at^luatcd by no piinciple, good or bad| 
and having no end or pur pole in view, 
ihould kill his neighbour, 1 fee not that 
he w-ould be more accountable, than if he 
had aolcd in iiis ileep, or were mad. 

iluman pvmilhmrnts aie perfectly cop- 
fificnt with the necelfary influence of mo- 
tives, without tiipifofing a power to with- 
lland them If it be urged, That a man 
ought not to be punifhed for coinniitting 
ii Clime when he could not refift : the an- 
i\vcr That as he committed the crime 
inif.ntnnally and with his eyes open, he 
is guilty in his own opinion, and in the 
opinion of all men. Here is a juft foun- 
dation 
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datidn ibr ptniiKhmertt. Andits utility is 
great ; being intended to deter people 
from committing crimes. The dread of 
punilhment is a weight in the fcale on the 
fide of virtue, to counterbalance vicious 
motives. 

The final caufe of this branch of our 
nature is admirable. If the neceflary in- 
fluence of motives had the effedl either to 
lefl'en the merit of a virtuous aclion, or 
the demerit of a crime, morality would be 
totally unhinged. The molt virtuous adlion 
would of all be the leall worthy of |)r.iife ; 
and the molt vicious be of all the leall wor- 
thy of blame. Nor would the evil flop 
there : inllead of curbing inordinate pal^ 
flons, we Ihould be encouraged to indulge 
them, as an excellent cxcufe for doing 
wrong. Thus, the moral lentiments of 
approbation and difapprobation, of praife 
.and blame, are found perfetflly confillent 
with the laws above mentioned that govern 
human adlions, without neceflity of recur- 
ring to an imaginary power of adtiug a- 
gainft motives. 

The only plaufible objection I have met 
with againll the foregoing theory, is the 
remorfe a man feels for a crime he fud- 
P 2 denly 
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denly commits, and as fuddenly repents 
of. During a fit of bitter rcmorfe for ha- 
ving flain my favourite fervant in a vio- 
lent paflion, without juft provocation, I 
accufe myfelf for having given way to paf- 
fion ; and acknowledge that I could and 
ought to h we rcftrained it. Here we find 
remorfe founded on a fyftem directly oppo- 
fire to that above laid down ; a fyftem that 
acknowledges no necelTary connexion be- 
tween an adion and its motive; but, on 
the contrary, fuppofes that it is in a man’s 
power to refill his pafTion, and that he 
ought to refill it. What lhall be faid up- 
on this point ? Can a man be a neceflary 
agent, when he is confcions of the con- 
trary, and ib fenfible that he can ad in 
contradldion to motives ? This objec- 
tion is flrong in appearance; and would 
be invincible, were we not happily relie- 
ved of it by a dodrine laid down in tle- 
ments of (iriticifin (//) concerning the ir- 
regular influence of paffion on our opi- 
nions and lentiments. Upon eximina- 
tion, it will be found, that the prefen^ 
cafe may be added to the many examples 
there given of that irregular influence. 

(a) Chap. 2. part 5. 
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In a pcevifh fit, 1 take exception at fome 
flight word or geftiirc of my friend, which 
1 interpret as if he doubted of my vera- 
city. i am inftantly in a flame : in vain 
be protefts that he had no meaning, for 
impatience will not fufler me to liften. I 
bid him draw, which he docs with reluc- 
tance; and before he is well prepared, I 
give him a mortal wound. Bitter remorfe 
and anguifli Vucceed inftancly to rage. 
What have I done ? 1 have murdered 
my innocent, my beft friend ; and yet 
** i was not mad — with that hand 1 did 
** the horrid deed ; why did not I rather 
** turn it againft my own heart Here 
every impreflion of neceflity vaniflies : my 
mind informs me that 1 was abfolutely free, 
and that I ought to have fmothered my 
paiEon. I put an oppofite cafe, A brutal 
fellow treats me with great indignity, and 
proceeds even to a blow. My pa (Eon rifes 
beyond the polBbility of reftraiiit : I can 
fcarce forbear fo long as to bid him draw; 
and that moment I flab him to the heart. 
1 am forry for having been engaged with 
a ufSan; but have no contrition nor re- 
p irfe. In this cafe, 1 never once dream 
^bac 1 could have refilled the impulfe of 

palEon : 
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paffion : on the contrary, riiy thnnghts 
and words are, “That fiefli and blood 
** could not bear the aflrortt ; and that I 
“ muft have been branded for a coward^ 
‘‘ had I not done What I did.” In rea- 
lity, both adlions were cqudlly neceffary. 
Whence then opinions and fentimems fo 
oppofice to each other ? The irregular in- 
fluence of paffion on our opinions and fen- 
timents, Will folve the queffion. All vio- 
lent paffions are prone to their own grati- 
fication. A man who has done an acfliofi 
that he repents of and that affeds him 
with anguilh, abhors himfelf, and is o- 
dious in his own eyes : he ivHhes to find 
himfelf guilty ; and the thought that his 
guilt is beyond the poffibihty of ebccufe, 
gratifies the paffion. In the firft cafe ac- 
cordingly, reinorfe forces upon me a con- 
viclion that 1 might have reftrained my 
paflion, and ought to have reftrained it. 
I will not give way to any excufe; be- 
caufb in a levere fit of rcrOorfe, it gives me 
pain to be exciifed. In the other cafe, as 
there is no reinorfe, things appear in their 
true light without difguife. To illuftratc 
this reafoning, I obferve, that paffion 
warps my judgement of the adions of 

thers, 
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thers, as wcU«6 of my own. Many ex^ 
amples are given in the chapter above 
quoted :♦ join to thefe the following. My 
fcrvant aiming at a partridge, happens to 
flloot a fiivourlte fpaniel crofllng the way 
unleen. Inflamed with anger, I ftorm at 
iws ralhnefs, pronounce him guilty, and 
will llften to no excufe. When paflion 
fubfides, I become fenfiblc that the adion 
was merely accidental, and that the man 
id abfolutcly innocent. The nurfe over- 
lays my only child, the long-expeded heir 
to a great eflate. With diiCcuky I refrain 
from putting her to death ; ‘‘ The wretch 
“ has murdered my infant : flic ought to 
“ be torn to pieces.” When I turn calm, 
the matter appears to me in a very difier- 
ent light. The poor woman is inconfo- 
lable, and can fcarce believe that flic is in- 
nocent : fliia bitterly reproacJics Jierfelf for 
want of care and concern. But, upon cool 
refledion, both flie and 1 become lenfible, 
diat no perfon.in found lleep has any felf- 
command, and that we cannot be anfwer- 
able for any adion of which wc are not 
confcious* Thus, upon the whole, we 
difeover, that any impreffion weoccafion- 
ally have. 6£ being able to ad in contra- 

didion 
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didion to motives, is the refult of paffion, 
not of found judgement. 

The reader will obferve, that this fcc- 
tlon is copied from LfTays on Morality 
and Natural Religion. The ground-work 
is the fame ; the alterations are only in the 
fuperftructure ; and the fubjedl Is abridged 
in order to adapt it to its prefent place. 
The preceding parts of the bketch were 
publiflied in the fecond edition of the 
Principles of Equity. But as law-books 
have little currency, the publifliing the 
whole in one eflay, will not, 1 hope, be 
thought improper. 


APPENDIX. 

Upon Chance and Contingency, 


I Hold it to be an intuitive propofitlon. 
That the Deity is the primary caufc 
of all things ; that with conlummatc wif- 
dom he formed the great plan of govern- 
ment, which he carries on by laws fuited 
to the different natures ot animate and in- 
animate 
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animate beings ; and that thefe laws, pro- 
duce a regular chain ot caufes and elfedls 
in the moral as well as the nuitcrial world, 
admitting no events but what are compre- 
hended in the original plan (rt). Hence it 
clearly follows, that chance is excluded 
out of this world, th;it nothing can hap- 
pen by accident, and that no event is 
arbitrary or contingent. This is the doc- 
trine of the efl'ay quoted ; and, in my ap- 
prehenfion, well founded, but J cannot 
fubfcribe to what toilows, “ That we have 
an imprelFion of chance and contin- 
“ gcncy, whic!) conlbquently mull be dc- 
“ lufive.’* I would not wdlingly admit 
any dclufion in the nature of man, unlefs 
It were made evident beyond contradic- 
tion ; and I now fee clearly, that the Im- 
prcilion we have of chance and contin- 
gency, is not delufive,* but perfeclly con- 
fillent with the eflablilhed plan. 

The explanation of chance and contin- 
gency in the faicl eflay, fliall be given in 
the author’s own words, as a proper text 
to reafon upon. ‘‘ In our ordinary train 
“ of thinking, it is certain that all events 

•(tf) See Eflays on Morality and Natural Rcligioni 
yart I. 3. ' 
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** appear not to us as neceflary. A mul- 
titude of events feem to be under our 
power to caufe or to prevent ; and we 
“ readily make a diftindion betwixt c- 
Tents that are nccejfary^ i, r. that inuft 
“ be; and events that are contingent^ i. e. 

that may be, or may not be. This dif- 
“ tia(flioa is void of truth : for all things 
“ that fall out either in the material or 
“ moral world, are, as we have feen, a- 
like neceffary, and alike the refiilt of 
fixed laws. Yet, whatever convidiion a 
“ philofopher may have of this, the dif- 
tindion betwixt things neceflary and 
things contingent, poflefles his ordinary 
train of thought, as much as it poflefles 
** the moft illiterate. We aA univerfally 
upon that diftindlion : nay it is in truth 
the caule of all the labour, care, and in- 
“ duftry, of mankind. I illuflrate this 
dodrine by an example. Conftant ex- 
“ perience hath taught us, that death is 
a neceffiry event. The human frame 
** is not made to laft for ever in its pre- 
** fent condition; and no man thinks of 
more than a temporary exiftence upon 
** this globe. But the particular time of 
our death appears ‘a contingent event. 

“ However 
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However certain it be, that the time 
“ and manner of the death of each indi- 
“ vidual is determined by a train of pre- 
“ ceding caufes^ and is no lefs fixed chan 
“ the hour of the fun’s rifing or i’ecting ; 

yet no pcrfon is aiFeded by this doc- 
** trine. In the care ot prolonging life, 
“ we are directed by the fnppofeO contin- 
“ gency of the time of death, which, to 
a certain term of years, we confider as 
** depending in a great meafure on o ir- 
“ lelves, by caution againfi accidents, due 
** ufe of food, exercile, &c. 1 hele means 

** are proiecuted with the fame diligence 
as if there were in fad no necellary 
train of caufes to fix the period of life. 
In fliort, whoever attends to his own 
pradical ideas, whoever refleds upon 
the meaning of the following words 
which occur in all languages, of things 
** contingent^ that are in our poiver 

“ to caufc or prevent ; whoever, I fay, re- 
“ flcds upon thefc words, will clearly fee, 
that they fugged certain perceptions or 
” notions repugnant to the dodrine above 
“ cftabliflied of univerfal neceflity.” 

In order to (how that there is no repug- 
nance, 1 begin with defining chance and 
Qj2 contingency^ 
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contingency. The former is applied to e- 
vents that have happened ; the latter to 
future events. Witen we fay a thing has 
happened by chance^ we furely do not mean 
th.ii chance wab thecaufe; for noperfon ever 
im igincd that chance is a thing that can 
ad, and by adlng produce events : we 
only mean, that we are ignorant of the 
caufe, and that, for ought we lee, it might 
have happened or not happened, or have 
hapi ened diiFerently. Aiming at a bird, 
1 ihoot by chance <\ iivowvxxt Ipaniel : the 
meaning is not, that chance killed the 
dog, but that as to me the dog’s death 
wa« accidemal. With refpecl to contin- 
gency, future events that are variable and 
the caide unknown, are laid to be contin- 
gent; changes of the weather, for ex- 
ample, whether it will be froft or thaw to- 
morrow, wdicther fair or foul. In a word, 
chance and contingency applied to events, 
mean not that fuch events happen with- 
out any caufe, but only that we are igno- 
rant of the caufe. 

it appears to me, that there is no fuch 
thing in human nature as a fenfe that 
any thing happens without a caufe : fuch 
a fenfe would be grofsly dclufive. It is 

indeed 
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indeed true, that our fenfe of a caufe is 
not always equally diflind : with refped 
to an event that happens regularly, Inch 
as fummer, winter, riling or fetting of 
the fun, we have a diftindl Icnie of a 
caufe : our lenfe is lels diftind with re- 
fped to events lels regular, liich as al- 
tcr.itions of the weather; and extremely 
indiftind with refped to events that lel- 
dom happen, and that happen without 
any known caufe. But with rclped to 
no event whatever docs our lenlc of a 
caule vanifh altogether, and give place 
to a fenfe of things happening without a 
caufe. 

Chance and contingency thus explainetJ, 
fugged not any perception or notion re- 
pugnant to the dodriiie of univerlal ne- 
cellity ; for my ignorance of a caule, does 
not, even in my own apprehenfion, ex- 
clude a caufe, Delcending to particulars, 
I take the example mentioned in the text, 
namely, the uncertainty of the time of my 
death. Knowing that my life depends in 
fome meafure on mylelf, I ufc all means 
to preferve it, by proper food, exercile, 
and care to prevent accidents. Nor is 
there any delufion here, 1 am moved to 

ufc 
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«fe thefe means by the defire I have u 
live : thefe means accordingly prove effec- 
tual to carry on my prefent exiftcncc to the 
appointed period ; and in that view are fo 
many links in the great chain of caufes 
and effeds. A burning coal falling from 
the grate upon the floor, wakes me from a 
found fleep. I ftart up to extinguifli the 
fire. The motive is irrefiftible : nor have 
I reafon to refill, were it in my power; for 
I conlider the extindion of the fire by my 
hand, to be one of the means chofen by 
Providence lor prolonging my life to its 
dellined period. 

Were there a chain of caufes and effeds 
eftablilhed entirely independent on me, 
and were my life in no meafure under my 
own power, it would indeed be fruitlefs 
for me to ad ; aiid the abliirdity of know- 
ingly actii g in vain, would be a prevail- 
ing motive lor remaining at reft. Upon 
that liippufition, the tgnava ratio of Chry- 
fippus miglit cake place ; cut ft parcamus^ 
nibtl omnino a^amus in vita But I ad 
nccellarily when influenced by motives ; 
and 1 have no realon to torbear, confider- 

• “ The iudoknt principle \ which if wc were to 

follow, wc Ihould do nothing in 

ing 
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ing that my actions, by producing their 
intended effeds, contribute to carry on the 
great chain. 


PART ir. 

Progrefs of Morality. 

t 

H Aving unfolded the principles of mo- 
rality, the next ftep is, to trace out 
its gradual progrel’s, from its infancy a- 
mong favages to its maturity among po- 
lifhed nations. The hlftory of opinions 
concerning the foundation of morality, 
falls nor within my plan ; and 1 am gltd 
to be relieved from an article that is exe- 
cuted in perfection by more able hands (/?). 

An animal is brought forth with every 
one of its external members . and com- 
pletes its growth, not by production of 
any new member, but by addition of mat- 
ter to thofe originally formed. The fame 
holds with refpeCt to internal members ; 

(a) Dr Cadworth and Dr Smicii* 
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the fenfes, for example, inftindls, powers 
and faculties, principles and propenfities : 
thefc are coeval with the individual, and 
are gradually unfolded, (oine early, fome 
late. The external lenfes, being neceffary 
for felf‘prefervation, foon arrive at matu- 
rity. Some internal fenfes, of order for 
example, of propriety, of dignity, of grace, 
being of no ule during infancy, are not 
only flow in their progrefs toward matu- 
rity, but require much culture. Among 
favages tluy are fcarce perceptible. 

The moral fenie, in its progrefs, differs 
from thofe lafl mentioned ; being fre- 
quently dll’covered, even in childhood. It 
is however flow of growth, and feldom 
arrives at perledion without culture and 
experience. 

I'he moral fenfe not only ripens gra- 
dually with the other internal fenles men- 
tioned, but from them acquires force and 
additional authority : a lavage makes no 
difficulty to kill an enemy in cold blood : 
bloody feenes are familiar to him, and his 
moral fenfe is not fufficiently vigorous to 
give him compuneflion. Ihe adion ap- 
pears in a different light to a perfon of de- 
licate feelings; and accordingly, the moral 

fenfe 
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fenfe has much more authority over thofe 
who have received a refined education, 
than over favages. 

It is pleafant to trace the progrefs of 
morality in members of a polilhed nation. 
Objedls of external fenle make the firft 
impreirions; and from them are derived a 
Uock of fimple ideas. Affedlion, accom- 
panying ideas, is firil direded to particu- 
lar objeds, fuch as my father, my bro- 
ther, my companion. The mind, open- 
ing by degrees, takes in complex objeds, 
fuch as my country, my religion, the go- 
vernment under which I live; and thefc 
alfo become objeds 6f afiedion. Our con- 
nedions multiply; and the moral fenfe, 
acquiring ilrcngth as the mind opens, re- 
gulates our duty to every conneded objed. 
Objeds of hatred multiply as well as ob- 
jeds of affedion, and give full fcope to 
diflbcial pallions, the moft formidable an- 
tagonills that morality has to encounter. 
But nature hath provided a remedy : the 
perfon who indulges malice or revenge, is 
commonly the greateft fufferer by the in- 
dulgence: men become wife by experi- 
ence, and have more peace and fatisfadion 
in foflcring kindly affedion: ftormy paf- 

VoL, IV, R fions 
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fions are fubducd, or brought under rigid 
difcipline; and benevolence triumphs o- 
ver lelfilhnefs. We refine upon the plea- 
fures of fbciety : we learn to fubmit our 
opinions; we affedl to give preference to 
others; and readily fall in with whatever 
fweetens fbcial intercourfe; we carefully 
avoid caiifes of difeord; and overlooking 
trivial offences, we are fatisfied with mo- 
derate reparation, even for grofs injuries. 

A nation from its original favage ftate, 
grows to maturity like the individuals a- 
bove deferibed, and the progrefs of mo- 
rality is the fame in both. The favage 
Hate is the infancy of a nation, during 
which the moral fenfe is feeble, yielding 
to cuftom, to imitation, to paflion. But 
a nation, like a member of a poliflied fo- 
ciety, ripens gradually, and acquires a 
carte in the fine arts, with acutenefs of 
fenfe in matters of right and wrong. Ha- 
tred and revenge, the great obftacles to 
liioral duty, raged without control, while 
the privilege of avenging wrongs was per- 
mitted to individuals (a). But hatred and 
revenge yielded gradually to the pleafures 
of fociety, and to the growing authority 
{a) See Hiiioricai Law trails, trail 1. 

of 
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of the moral fcnfe; and benevolent affec- 
tions prevailed over diffocial palTions, In 
that comfortable period, we hear no more 
of cruelty as a national charader : on the 
contrary, the averlion we have to an ene- 
my, is even in war exercifed with mode- 
ration. Nor do the ilormy paflious ever 
again revive ; for after a nation begins to 
decline from its meridian height, the paf- 
fions that prevail are not of the violent 
kind, but I'elfilh, timorous, and deceitful. 

Morality however has not to this day 
arrived to fuch maturity, as to operate 
between nations with equal ileadincis and 
vigour, as between individuals. Ought 
this to be regretted as an imperfedion in 
our nature? 1 think not; had we the 
fame compundion of heart for injuring a 
nation as for injuring an individual, and 
were injudlce equally blaraeuble as to 
botli ; war would ceafe, and a golden age 
eniue, than which a greater misfortune 
could not befal the human race [a). 

In the progrefs from maturity to a de- 
clining date, a nation differs widely from 
an individual. Old age puts an end to 

[< 1 ) Book 5. flietch i, 

R a ths 
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the Utter: there are many caufes that 
weaken the former; but old age is none 
of them, if it be not in a metaphorical 
fenfe. Riches, felfilhnefs, and luxury, 
are the dileafes that weaken profperoiis 
nations: thefe difeafes, following each o- 
ther in a train, corrupt the heart, de- 
throne the moral fenfe, and make an a- 
narchy in the foul : men (lick at no ex- 
pence to purchafc pleafure ; and they flick 
at no vice to fupply that expence. 

Such are the outlines of morality in its 
progrefs from birth to burial ; and thefe 
outlines I purpofe to fill up with an in- 
duction of particulars. Looking back to 
the commencement of civil fociety, when 
no wants were known but thofe of nature, 
and when fuch wants were amply provi- 
ded for; we find individuals of the fame 
tribe living innocently and cordially toge- 
ther: they had no irregular appetites, nor 
any ground for flrife. In that flate, mo- 
ral principles joined their influence with 
that of national affeeflion, to fccure indi- 
viduals from harm. Savages accordingly, 
who have plenty of food and are Ample 
in habitation and cloathlng, feldom tranf- 
grefs the rules of morality within their 

owja 
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own tribe. Diodorus Siculus, who com- 
pofed his hiftory recently after Caefar s ex- 
pedition into Britain, lays, that the in- 
habitants dwelt in mean cottages covered 
with reeds or (licks ; that they were of 
much fincerity and integrity, contented 
with plain and homely fare ; and were 
ftrangers to the excels and luxury of rich 
men. In Friezeland, in Holland, and in 
other maritime provinces of the Nether- 
lands, locks and keys were unknown, till 
the inhabitants became rich by commerce : 
they contented themfelvcs with bare ne- 
ceffaries, which every one had in plenty. 
The Laplanders have no notion of theft. 
When they make an excurfion into Nor- 
way, which is performed in the fummer 
months, they leave their huts open, with- 
out fear that any thing will be purloined. 
Formerly iliey were entirely upright in 
their only commerce, that of bartering the 
(kins of wild beads for tobacco, brandy, 
and coarfe cloth. But being often cheated 
by drangers, they begin to be more cun- 
ning. Theft was unknown among the 
Caribbees till Kuropeans came among 
them. When they loft any thing, they 
faid innocently, “ the Chriflians have 

“ begn 
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‘‘ been here ” Q-antz, dcfcribing the in- 
habitants of Iceliud before they were cor- 
rupted by commerce with ftrangers, fays, 
that they lived under the fame roof with 
their cattle; that every thing was com- 
mon among them except their wives and 
children ; and that they were hmple in 
their manners, having no appetite but for 
what nature requires. In the reign of 
Edwin King of Northumberland, a child, 
as hiftorians report, might have travelled 
with a purfe of gold, without hazard of 
robbery : in our days of luxury, want is 
fo intolerable, that even fear of death is 
not fufficient to deter us. All travellers 
agree, that the native Canadians are per- 
fcdly difinterefted, abhorring deceit and 
lying. The Californians are fond of iron 
and lharp inftruments ; and yet are fo 
ftridlly honeft, that carpenter-tools left 
open during nighty were fafe. The fivages 
of North America had no locks for their 
goods : they probably have learned from 
Europeans to be more circumfped. Pro- 
copius bears tellimony (ii), that the Sclavi, 
like the Huns, were innocent people, free 
of malice. Plan Carpin, the Pope’s am- 


(^) Hlfloria Gotliica, lib. 3. 
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baflador to the Cham of Tartary, m- 
«o^i 246, fays, that the Tartars are notad- 
didled to thieving; and that they leave 
their goods open without a lock. Nicho- 
las Damaicenus reports the fame of the 
Celtsc. Ihe original inhabitants of the 
ifland Borneo, expelled by the: Mahome- 
tans from the fta-coaft to the center of 
the country, are honeft, induftrious, and 
kindly to each other: they have fome no- 
tion of property, but not fuch as to render 
them covetous. I’agans in Siberia are nu- 
merous; and, tho’ grofsly ignorant efpc- 
cially in matters of religion, they are a 
good moral people. It is rare to hear 
among them of perjury, thieving, fraud, 
or drunkenncfs ; if we except thofe who 
live among the Ruffian Chriftians, with 
whofe vices they are tainted. Strahlen- 
berg {a) bears teftimony to their honefty. 
Having employ’d a number of them in a 
long navigation, he flept in the fame boat 
with men whole names he knew not, 
whofe language he underftood not, and yet 
loft not a particle of his baggage. Being 
obliged to remain a fortnight among the 
Oftiacs, upon the river Oby, his baggage 

(") Defeription of Ruflia, Siberia, &c. 
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lay open in a hut inhabited by a large fa- 
mily, and yet nothing was purloined. 
The following incident, which he alfo 
mentions, is remarkable. A Ruffian of 
Tobolfki, in the courfe of a long journey, 
lodged one night in an Oftiac’s hut, and 
the next day on the road milFcd his purfc 
with a hundred rubles. His landlord’s 
fan, hunting at fome diftance from the 
hut, found the purfe, but left it there. 
By his father’s order, he covered it with 
branches, to fecure it in cale an owner 
Ihould be found. After three months, the 
Ruffian returning, lodged with the fame 
Ofliac ; and mentioning occafionally the 
lofs of his purfe, the Oiliac, who at firfl 
did not recollcifl his face, cry’d out with 
joy, Art thou the man who loft that 
‘‘ purfe ? my fon lhall go and Ihow thee 
“ where it lies, that thou may’ft take it 
“ up with thine own band.” The Hot- 
tentots {a) have not the lead notion of 
theft : tho’ immoderately fond of tobacco 
and brandy, they arc cmployM by the 
Dutch for tending warehoufes full of thefc 
commodities. Here is an inftance of pro- 
bity above temptation, even among favages 

(rf} Kolb«n, 

ia 
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in the firft ftage of foclal life. Some in'* 
dividuals are more liberally endued than 
others with virtuous principles : may it 
not be thought, chat in that rel’ped nature 
has been more kind to the Hottentots than 
to many other tribes ? Spaniards, Iculcd 
on the lea>coait of Chili, carry on a com- 
merce with neighbouring lavages, tor 
bridles, ipurs, knives, and other manu- 
factures of iron ; and in return receive 
oxen, liorfes, and even children for llivcs, 
A Spaniard carries lus goods there ; and 
after obtaining liberty to difpolb of them, 
he moves al;ont, and delivers his goods, 
witiunu the le.id reierve, to e\ciy one 
who bai'giins with Ifim. When all is 
fold, he iiitiin.itc^ his departure ; and e- 
very purCiafcr hurries with his goods to 
him ; and it is not known that any one 
Indian ever broke hi.^ cngigemcnt. I’hcy 
give him a guard to carry him tafe out of 
their territory, with all the Haves, horfes, 
aiul cattle he has purchafed. The favages 
of Brazil are faithful to their promifes, 
and to the treaties they make with the 
I'ortuguele. Upon fome occafions, they 
may be accufed of error and wrong judge- 
VoL. IV. S merit, 
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nicnt, but never of injuftice nor of du- 
plicity. 

While the earth was thinly peopled, 
plenty of food, procured by hunting and 
filhing, promoted population ; but as po- 
pulation lefTens the ilock of animal food, 
a fkvage nation, cncrcafing in numbers, 
inuft I'pread wider and wider for more 
game. Thus tribes, at fird widely (epa- 
raied from each other, approach gradually 
till they become neighbours. Hence a 
new fcenc with rcfpccl to morality. Dif- 
ferences about their hunting- fields, about 
ihcir game, about pcribnal injuries, mul- 
tiply between neighbours ; and every 
quarrel is blown into a llaine, by the a- 
verfion men naturally have to ilrangers. 
Anger, hatred, and revenge, now find 
vent, which formerly lay latciit without 
anul)jea: ditlojiHl pdlions jU'evail with- 
out control, bccauie among lavages mo- 
rality is no match lor them*, and cruelty 
becomes predominant in the human race. 
Ancient hillory accordingly is lull of e- 
normouh cruelties; wdtnels the incurlions 
of the northern barbaiians into the 
Roman empire ; and the incurfions of 
Ccnhi/.can and Tamerlane into the fer- 
tile 
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tile countries of Afia, fpreading dcftruc- 
tion with fire and fword, and (paring nei- 
ther man, woman, nor infant. 

Malevolent paffions, acquiring (Irength 
by daily exercife againft perlbns of a dif- 
ferent tribe, came to be vented againil 
pcrfons even of the fame tribe ; and the 
privilege long enjoy’d by individuals of 
avenging the wrongs done to them, be- 
(low’d irrefilllblc force upon (uch paf- 
fions {<«). The hidory of ancient Greece 
prefents nothing to the reader but ulnr- 
pations, alfaifinations, and other horrid 
crimes. The names of many famous lor 
wickednefs, are dill preierved ; Acrcus, 
for example, Eteocles, Akmcon, Phedra, 
Clycemneftra. The (fory of Fclo[)S and 
his del'cendents, is a chain of criminal 
horrors : during that period, parricide and 
inceft were ordinary incidents. Euripides 
reprefents Medea vowing revenge ag.imlt 
her hufband Jafon, and laying a plot to 
poifon him. Of that infamous plot the 
chorus exprefs their approbation, juftify- 
ing every woman who, in like circum- 
flanccs, acts the (ame part. 

(a) See Hiflorical Lw-trafls, trafl i. 
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The frequent incurfions of northern 
barbarians into the Roman empire, fpred 
dciblation and ruin through the whole. 
The Romans, from the higheft poliih de- 
gencr.iiiiig into lavages, ailumed by de- 
grees the cruel and bloody manners of 
tlieir conquerors; and the conquerors and 
conquered, blended into one mals, equal- 
led the grodeft barbari «ns of ancient times 
in ignorance and brutality. Clovis, King 
of tlie hr ink'', even after his converfion to 
Chrillianitv, allaflinatcd without remorfe 
his neared kinfinan. The children of CIo- 
domir, atiti 530, ucic allalTinatecl by their 
two une'es. In the thirteenth century, 
K'/zeltno de Aroniano obtained the fove- 
rcignty of Padua, by inadaciing 12,000 of 
Jus tellow-eiti/ens. Ciaieas bforza, Duke 
of Milan, was alfiirmated aim. 1476 in the 
catliedral church of Milan, after the af- 
failins had put up tlieir prayers for cou- 
rage CO perpetrate the detd. It is a Rill 
llronger proof how low morality was in 
thofe clays, that the Pope himfcif, Sex- 
tus IV. attempted to ailallinate the two 
brothers, I.aurent and Jiilicn de Mcdicis; 
eluding the elevation of the holt as a pro- 
per time, when the people would be bufy 

about 
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about their devotions. Nay more, that 
very Pope, with unparallelled impudence, 
excommunicated the Florentines toi doing 
jultice upon the intended allallins. Tiie 
mod facred oaths were in vain ciuployed 
as a fecurity againll that horrid crime. 
Childebcrt ll. King of the Franks, enticed 
Magnovald to his court, by a loiemn oath 
that he fliould receive no harm; and yet 
made no difTiculty to airdlinate him du- 
ring the gaiety of a banquet. But thefc 
inftances, however horrid, make no fi- 
gure compared with the mallacrc of St 
Bartliolomew, where many thoidands were 
inhumanly and treachcrdully butcliered. 
Even fo late as the fourteenth and fdteenth 
centuries, aflairmation was not held in 
every cafe to be criminal. Many folici- 
tons applications were made to general 
councils of Chridiaii clergy, to declare it 
criminal in every cafe; but without fiic- 
cefs. Ferdinand King of Aragon and Na- 
varre, after repeated affaflinations and ads 
of perfidy, obtained the appellation of 
Grrnt : fo little authority had the moral 
fenfe, during thclc dark and fanguinary 
ages. 

But it is fcarcc ncceffary to mention 

particular 
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particular inftances of the overbearing 
power of malevolent pafEons during thcfc 
ages. An opinion, once univerfal, that 
the innocent may be juftly involved in 
the fame punifhment with the guilty, is of 
itfelf irrefragable evidence, that morality 
formerly had very little influence when 
oppoled by revenge. There is no moral 
principle more evident, than that punifli- 
ment cannot be inflided with juftice but 
itpon the guilty ; and yet in Greece, the 
involving of the innocent with the guilty 
in the laine puniihment, was authorifed 
even by pofirive law. By an Athenian 
law, a man committing facrilege, or be- 
traying his country, was banilhed with 
all his clulclren (n). And when a tyrant 
was put to death, his children fuffered the 
fame f ate {b). The punifliment of treafon 
in Macedon, was extended againft the cri- 
minafs relations (c). Hanno, a citizen of 
Carthage, tormed a plot to enflave his 
country, by poifoning the whole fenate at 
a banquet. He was tortured to death ; 


(d) Mcurfius dc leglbus Atticis, lib. 2. ctp. 2, 

{h) EexI, lib. 3. cap. I j. 

(f) Quinius Curtlus, lib, 6 . cap. 11/ 

and 
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and his children, with all his relations, 
were cut oflF without mercy, tho’ they had 
no accciliou to his guilt. Among the Ja- 
panele, a people remarkably ferocious, it 
is the pradlice to involve children ^nd re- 
lations in the punlfliment of capital crimes. 
Even Cicero, the chief man for learning 
in the moi\ enlightened |>eriod of the Ro- 
man republic, and a celebrated moralift, 
approves that pradlice : “ Nec vero me 
“ fugit, quam fit ;tcerbum parentum fee- 
“ lent filiorum poenis lui : fed hoc prac- 
“ dare legibus comparatum eft, ut cari- 
tas liberorum amiciorcb pareiues reipu- 
blica: redderet* ** (^).” In Britain, every 
one knows, thu murder was retaliated, 
not only upon the criminal and his rela- 
tions, but upon his whole clan ; a prac- 
tice To common as to be diftmguiihed by 
a peculiar name, that of deaJiy Jeud, As 
late as the days of King hdmund, a law 

• “ I am (enfiblc of the hardfliip of puniftiing 
the child for the crime of the parent : iltis, how- 

** ever, is a wile cniifmcnt of our laws; for herc- 
** by the parent \s bound to ihe inicrtO of the ftaic 
** by the ftrongeft of all tics, the affcdlion to his 
** offspring.” 

(*) Ep. 12. id Brutuni. 


was 
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was made in England, prohibiting deadly 
feud, except between the relations of the 
perfon murdered and the murderer himlclf. 

I embrace the prefent opportunity to 
honour the Jews, by obferving, that they 
were the firll people we read ot, who had 
correcl notions of morality with refped to 
the preient point. The following law is 
exprefb : “ I'hc fathers lhall not be put to 
“ death for the children, neither Ihctll the 
children be put to death tor the fathers: 
every man ihail be put to death for iiis 
‘‘ own fin (j).’' Amaziah, King of Ju- 
dah, gave drid obedience to that law, in 
avenging his father’s death : “ And it 
came to pafs as foon as the kingdom 
was confirmed in his hand, that he llcw 
“ Ins Icrvauts which had (lain the king 
“ his father. But the chiltlren of the 
“ murdeicrs he ilew not; accoiding to 
“ that which is written in die book ot the 
“ law of Mofes{i).” Tiiere is an elegant 
pafTage in Ezekiel to tlie fame purpole (c) : 
“ What mean ye, that ye ule t!iis pro- 
“ verb concerning the land oi lifael, iay- 


(tf) Chap. 1 8. 

“ ing, 


(4) Dcuteronoray, xxlv. 16. 
(0 2 Kings, chap. 14. 
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“ ing, The fathers have eaten four grapes, 
“ and the children’s teeth are fet on edge ? 
“ As I live, faith the Lord God, ye lhall 
not have occaGon ^ny more to ufe this 
proverb in lirael. The foul that fm- 
‘‘ neth, it (hall die; the Ton lhall not bear 
tlie iniquity of the father, neither lhall 
“ the father beir the iniquity of the Ibn; 
“ the righteoulhel's of the righteous lhall 
“ be upon him, and the wickeJnefs of 
“ the wicked lhall be upon him.” A- 
mong the Jews however, as among other 
nations, there are inllanccs without num- 
ber, of involviug innocent children and 
relations in the fame punilhment with the 
guilty. Such power has revenge, as to 
trample upon conldence, and upon the 
mod cxprel's laws. Inlligited with rage 
for Nabafs ingratitude, King David made 
a vow to God, not to leave alive of all who 
])ertained to Nabal any that piffeth againft 
the wall. And it was not any compunc- 
tion of confcience that diverted him frona 
his cruel purpofe, but Nabafs beautiful 
wife, who paciGed him (a)» But fuch 
concradldion between principle and prac- 
tice, is not peculiar to the Jews, We find 
(tf) I Samuel, chap. jj. 

VoL. IV. T 
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examines of it in the laws of the Roman 
empire. The true principle of paniih- 
ment is laid down in an edidl of the Em- 
perors Arcadius and Honorius (a). “ San- 
“ cimus, ibi ede poenam, ubi et noxia 
“ eft. Propinquos, notos, familiares, pro- 
“ cul a calumnia fubmovemus, quos reos 
“ fcelcris focietas non facit. Nec enim 
“ adfinitas vel amicitia nefarium crimen 
“ admittunt. Peccata igitur fuos teneant 
“ audlores: nec ulcerius progrcdiatur me- 
“ tus quain reperiatur delidlum. Hoc 
** fingulis quibufque judicibus intime- 

“ tur* ** .” Thefe very Emperors, with. re- 
fped to treafon, which touched them near- 
er than other crirnes, talk a very different 
language. After obferving, that will and 
purpofe alone without an ouvert a<ft, is 
treafon, fubjetfting the criminal to capital 


• ” AVe ordain, that the punilhtnent of the crime 
" fhall extend 10 the criminal alone. We hold hij 
relations, his friends, and his acquaintances, un- 
fufpe^ted } for intimacy, friend fliip, or conncc- 
tion, arc no proof or argument of guilt. The 
confequences of the crime fhall puiTue only itt 

** perpetrator. Let this fUtute be mtimated to all 
** ourjudges.’^ 

(^) 1. 29 . Cod. Dc pcsnls. 


punillixnent 
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puniChmeat and to forfeiture of all that 
belongs to him, they proceed in the fol- 
lowing word* {a). " Filii vcro qus, qui- 
** bus vitam Impcratoria fpecialiter leni- 
“ tate concedimus, (patcrno enim debc- 
“ rent pcrire fopplicio, in quibus paterni, 
“ hoc eft, hercditarii criminis excrapU 
“ mctuuntur), a materna, vcl avita, om- 
“ nium etiam proximorum hereditate ac 
“ fucceflione, habeantur alieni : tcftamcn- 
“ ris cxtraneorum nihil capeant: fint per- 
“ petuo egentcs et paupercs, infamia eos 
“ patema femper cotniteiur, ad nullos 
" prorfus honores, ad nulla facramenta 
“ pcrveniant; fint poftrcmo tales, ut his, 
“ pcrpetua egeftate fordentibus, fit et mors 
“ folatium et vita fupplicium 

Human 

(«) 1. j. Cod, ad leg. Jul. 

• « By a fpecial cxtcoiion of our imperial clc- 
mency, we allow the fons of the criminal to live ( 
“ ahho- in ftri^l jufticc, being tainted with heredi- 
tary guilt, they ought to (uffer the punifh .icnt of 
their father. But it it our will, that they fliall be 
** incapable of all inheritance, cither from the mother, 
“ the grandfather, or any of their kindred-, that they 

“ Ihall be deprived of the poorer of inheriting by the 
•* teftament of a (Irangcr ; that they Ihall be aban- 
doned to the extreme of poverty and perpetual 
indigence^ that the infamy of their father (hill 
ever attend ihcmj incapable of honours, and cx- 
'f 2 ** eluded 
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Human* nature 5s not fo perverfe, as 
without veil or difgutfe to punilh a perfon 
acknowledged to be innocent. An irre- 
gular bias ot imagination, which extends 
the qualities of the principal to its accef- 
forics, paves the way to that unjufl: prac- 
tice (rt). That bias, ftrengthened by in- 
dignation againft an atrocious criminal, 
leads the mind haftily to conclude, that all 
his conne(?Iions are partakers of his guilt. 
In an enlightened age, the clearnefs of 
moral principles fcticrs the imagination 
from confounding the innocent with the 
guilty. There remain traces however of 
that bias, tho’ not carried fo far as mur- 
der. The fcntence pronounced againft 
Ravilliac for afTaffinating Henry IV. of 
France, ordains, “ That his houfe be e-** 
razed to the ground, and that no other 
** building be ever ereded upon that 
“ fpot.” Was not this in imagination 
puni thing a houfe for the proprietor’s 
crime ? 

clu Ji <i from the participation of religious rites ; 

** that fuch, in 6 nc. be the mifery of iliejr 
** condition, that life ihall be a punilhmeot, aitj 
** death 3 comfort.** 

(4) Elements of Criticifia, chap. 3. fcS:. y. 

Murder 
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Murder and affi flin tion are not only 
deAruaive in theinfelves, but, if poffible, 
Aill more deAruaive in their confequences. 
The praaice of Ihedding blood unjuAly 
and often wantonly, blunts confcience, 
and paves the way to every crime. This 
obfcrvation is verified in the ancient 
Greeks : their crliel and fanguinary cha- 
raaer, rendered them little regardful of 
the Aria rules of juAice, Right was 
held to depend on power, among men as 
among wild beads : it was conceived to be 
the will of the gods, that fuperior force 
Aiould be a lawful title to dominion; 
“ for what right can the weak have to 
“ what they cannot defend ?” Were that 
maxim to obtain, a weak man would have 
no right to liberty nor to life. That im- 
pious dodrine was avowed by the Athe- 
nians, and publicly afferted by their am- 
bafiadors in a conference with the Mclians, 
reported by Thucydides (</). Many per- 
fons ad as if force and right were the 
fame ; but a barefac’d profeffion of fuch a 
dudrine is uncommon. In the F.ume- 
nides, a tragedy of Efehylus, OreAes is 
arraigned in the Areopagus for killing his 
(4) Lib. 5, 
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mother^ 'Minerva, prefident of the court, 
decrees in favour of Orefies: and for 
what reaibn f “ Having no mother my- 
** felf, the murder of a mother toucheth 
“ not me*.” In the tragedy of Eledira, 
Oreftes, confulting the Delphic oracle a- 
bout means to avenge his father’s murder, 
was enjoined by Apollo to forbear force, 
but to employ fraud and guile. Obedient 
to that injundion, Oreftes commands his 
tutor to fpread in Argos the news of his 
death, and to confirm the fame with a fo- 
lemn oath. In Elomer, even the great 
Jupiter makes no difficulty to fentl a lying 
dream to Agamemnon, chief of the 
Greeks. Diffimulation is recommended 
by the goddefs Minerva (a). Ulyfles de- 

* Athens, from the naiure of its government, 
as eftabliihed by Solon, was rendered uncapablc of 
ftoy regular or coniilteni body ot laws, in every 
calc, civil and crinkinal, the whole jKoplc were 
judges in the laft relort. And what fort of judges 
will an ignorant multitude make, who have no guide 
but paiBon and prejudice f • It is vain to make good 
laws, when fueb judges are the interpreters. Ana- 
charlts, the beythian, being prcleot at an aiTembly 
of the people, faid, “ It was lingular, that in A* 
ihcns, wife men pleaded caufes, and fools deter* 
mioed them.” 

(<») Odyfley, book 13. 


dares 
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dares bis deteftatioa at ufing freedom with 
troth (a) : and yet no man deals more in 
feigned (lories ( 4 ), In the 22d book of 
the Iliad, Minervst is guilty of grofs de- 
ceit and treachery to Hedor. When he 
(ices from Achilles, (he appears to him in 
the (hape of Ivis brother Deiphobus, ex- 
horts him to jturn upot\ Achilles, and pro- 
miles to adid him. Hedor accordingly, 
returning to the (ight, darts his lance; 
which rebounds from the (hield of Achil- 
les, for by Vulcan it was made impene- 
trable. Hedor calls upon his brother for 
another lance ; but in vain, for Deipho- 
bus was not there. The Greeks in Ho- 
mer’s time mud have been drangely de- 
formed in their morals, when fuch a dory 
could be rcliflied A nation begins not 


♦ Upon the ftory of Jupiter being deceived by 
Juno in the 14th book of the lliad^ Fope fAy9f 
'Fhat he knows not a bolder h^ion in all anti- 
“ quity, nor one that has a greater air of impiety.** 
Pope it would feem was little acquainted with anti* 
quity : for fuch a^ of impiety were common a- 
mong the Greeks^ and in particular the incident 
mentioned in the text, is not only more impious, 
but alfo a more grofs violation of the laws of mo- 
rality. 


(tf) Book 14. 


{b) Book 14. book tj. 


to 
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to polifli nor to advance in morality^ till 
writing be common ; and writing was not 
known among the Greeks at the fiege of 
Troy. Nor were the morals of that peo- 
ple, as we lee, much purified for a long 
time after writing became common. When 
Plautus wrote, the Roman lyllem of mo- 
rals mud have been extremely impure. 
In his play termed Menaechmiy a gentleman 
of fafliion having accidentally got into his 
hands a lady’s robe with a gold clafp ; in- 
flead of returning them to the owner, en- 
deavours to (ell them without (hamc or 
remorfe. buch a I'cene would not be en- 
dured at prelcnt, except among pick- 
pockets. Both the Greeks and Carthagi- 
nians were held by the Romans to be art- 
ful and cunning. The Romans continued 
a plain people, with much fimplicity of 
manners, when the nations mentioned had 
made great progrefs in the arts of life ; 
and it is a fad truth, that morality declines 
in proportion as a nation polifhes. But 
if the Romans were later than the Greeks 
and Carthaginians in the arts of life, they 
foon furpafled them in every fort of im- 
morality. For this change of manners, 
they were indebted , to their rapid con- 

quefts. 
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qucfts. The fauguinary difpofition both 
of the Greeks and Romans, appears fi om 
another pradiceythat of expofing their in- 
fant children, which continued till huma- 
nity came in fome meafure to prevail. 
The pradice continues in China to this 
day, the populoufnefs of the country 
throwing a veil over the cruelty ; but from 
the humanity of the Chi nefe, 1 conjec- 
ture, that the pra<flice is rare. The Jews, 
a cloudy and peevidi tribe much ad(ii(^cd 
to bloodlhed, were milerably detedlive in 
moral principles. Take the billowing ex- 
amples out of an endlcfs number recorded 
in the books of the Old Tcftament. jael, 
wife of Heber, took under her protcdlion 
bifera, general of the C-anaanites, and en- 
gaged her faith lor his fccurity, bhe put 
him treacheroufly to death when afleep ; 
and was applauded by Deborah the pro- 
phetefs for the meritorious adion 
That horrid deed would probably have 
appeared to her in a different light, had 
it been committed againfl Barac, general 
of the Ifracliics. David, flying from Saul, 
took refuge with Achifli,, King of Gath ; 
and, tho’ proicdcd by tlut King, made 
{a) Judges, ir. 5. 

VOL.IV. V war 
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war againft the King’s allies, faying, that 
it was againft his own countrymen of Ju- 
dah. “ And David faved neither man nor 
“ woman alive to bring tidings to Gath. 
And Achifh believed David, laying, He 
liatii made his people Ifrael utterly to 
“ abhor him : therefore he lhall be my 
fervant for ever This was a com- 

plication of ingratitude, lying, and treach- 
ery. Ziba, by prclents to King David 
and by defaming his matter Mephibo- 
flieth, procured from the King a gift of 
his matter’s inheritance j tho’ Mephibo- 
Iheth had neither trimmed his beard, nor 
walhcd his cloaihs, from the day the King 
departed till be returned in peace. “ And 
“ it came to pafs, when Mephibofheth 
was come to Jerufalem to meet the king, 
that the king laid unto him, Wherefore 
“ weiiteft thou not with me, Mephibo- 
Iheth ? And he anfwered, My lord, O 
“ king, my fervant deceived me ; for tby 
“ fervant faid, I will faddlc me an afs, 
** that I may ride thereon, and go to the 
king ; becaufe thy fervant is lame, and 
” he hath flandcred thy fervant unto my 
** lord the king. But my lord the king is 
{a) 1 SatnucJ, zivii. ii. 


u 
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** as an angel of God; do therefore what 
is good in thine eyes. For all my fa- 
ther s houfe were but dead men before 
‘‘ my lord the king: yet didlt thou fer 
“ tliy fervant among them that did eat at 
‘‘ thine own table: what right therefore 
“ have 1 to cry any more unto the king 
David could not polfibly atone for his 
ralhncfs, but by reftoring to Mephibo- 
fheth his inheritance, and punifliing /,lba 
in an exemplary manner. But hear the 
fentence: “ And the king faid unto him, 
“ Why fiieakeft thou any more of thy 
“ matters? 1 have laid, Thou and Ziba 
divide the land {a)'* TI^c fame king, 
after pardoning Shimei for curfing him, 
and fwearing that he fhould not die j yet 
upon deathbed enjoined his fon Solomon 
to put Shimei to death: ‘‘ Now therefore 
“ hold him not guiltlefs; but his hoary 
“ head bring thou down to the grave with 
“ blood (/»)/’ I wiih not to be mifappre- 
hended, as intending to cenfure David in 
particular. If the belt king the Jews e- 
ver had, was lb miferably deficient in mo- 
rality, what muft be thought of the na- 

{(j) 2 S^mnd, xix, 74, (^) i Km^s, ii. 9. 
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tion in general ? When David was luric- 
ing to avoid the wrath of Saul, he became 
acquainted with Nabal, who had a great 
ftock of cattle. He difeharged his fol- 
“ lowers,” fays Jofephus (^), ‘‘ either for 
avarice, or hunger, or any pretext 
“ whatever, to touch a fingic hair of 
them; preaching ftill on the text of do- 
** ing juUicc to all men, in conformity to 
“ the will of God, who is not pleafed 
with any man that covets or lays vio- 
‘‘ lent hands on the goods of his ncigh- 
hour,” Our author proceeds to acquaint 
us, that N.tbal having refufed to fupply 
David with provifions, and having fent 
back tlie meflengers with a fcoffing an- 
iwer, David in rage made a vow, that he 
would dertroy Nabal with his houfe and 
family. Our author obferves, that Da- 
vid’s indignation againft Nabal, was not 
fo much for his ingratitude, as for the vi- 
rulence of an inlolent outrage againft one 
who had never injured him. And what 
was the outrage? It was, fays our au- 
thor, that Nabal enquiring who the (aid 
David was, and being told that he was 
pne of the fons of jefle, “ Yes, yes,” fays 
(a) Antiquities, book 6, 
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Nabal, “ your nin-away fervants look up- 
“ on thetnfclvcs to be brave fellows, I 
** warrant you.” Strange looftnefs of 
morals! I mean not David, who was in 
wrath, but Jofephus writing fedately in 
hi? clofet. He every where celebrates Da- 
vid for his juftice and piety, compofes for 
him the very warm exhortation mention- 
ed above: and yet thinks him not guilty 
of any wrong, in vowing to break every 
mlc of juftice and humanity, upon fo 
flight a provocation as a fcoffing expref- 
fion, fuch as no man of temper will re- 
gard. 

European nations, who originally were 
fierce and fanguinary like the Greeks and 
Jews, had the fame cloudy and uncorredl 
notions of right and wrong. It is fcarce 
neceftary to give inftances, the low ftate 
of nmrality during the dark ages of Chri- 
ftianity being known to all. In the time 
of Louis XI. of France, promifes and en- 
gagements were utterly difregarded, till 
tt-.cy were fandlifled by a folemn oath: 
T' r were fiich oaths long regarded ; they 
lolt their force, and were not relied on 
more than fimple promiln. All faith a- 
mong men teemed to be at an end. Even 

thofc 
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tliofe who appeared the mod icrupuioos 
about ciiaradier^ were however ready to 
grafp at any fubterfugc to excufe their 
breach of engagenvent. And it is a dill 
clearer proof of lelf-deceit, that liich fub- 
terfuges were frequently prepared before- 
hand, in order to furnilh an excufe. it was 
a common pradlice fome ages ago, to make 
private proteftations, which were thought 
fufficient to relieve men in confcicnce from 
being bound by a folemn treaty. The 
Scotch nation, as an ally of France, being 
comprehended in a treaty of peace be- 
tween the French King and Edward I of 
England, the latter ratified publicly the 
treaty, after having fecretly protefted be- 
fore notaries againft the article that com- 
prehended Scotland. Charles, afterward 
Emperor of Germany, during his minori- 
ty, gave authority to declare publicly his 
accelhon to a treaty of peace, between his 
grandfather Maximilian and the King of 
France: but at the lame time protefted 
privately, before a notary and witneiFes, 
“ That, notwithflanding his public ac- 
ceflion to the faid treaty, it was not his 
** iiUentioii to be bound by every article 
of it; and particularly, diat the claufe 

referving 
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** referving to the King of France the 
fovereignty of certain territories in the 
“ Netherlands, fhould not be binding ” Is 
it poflible Charles could be fo blind as not 
to fee, that fuch a proteftation, if fulBcicnt 
to relieve from an engagement, muft dc- 
ftroy all faith among men ? Francis I. of 
France, while pri loner in Spain, engaged 
Henry VIII. of England in a treaty a- 
gainft the Emperor, fubmitting to very 
hard terras in order to gain Henry’s 
friendlhip. The King^s minifters proreft- 
ed privately againft* fome of the articles; 
and the proteft was recorded in the fccret 
regifter of the parliament of Paris, to ferve 
as an excufe in proper time, for breaking 
the treaty. At the marriage of Mary 
Qiteen of Scotland to the Dauphin of 
France, the King of France ratified every 
article infilled on by the Scotch parlia- 
ment, for preferving the independence of 
the nation, and for fecuring the fuccelTion 
of the crown to the lioufe of Hamilton ; 
confirming them by deeds in form and 
with the moft fblemn oaths. But Mary 
previoully had been perfuaded to fubferibe 
privately three deeds, in which, failing 
heirs of her body, fhc gifted the king- 
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dom of Scotland to the King of France j 
declaring all promifes to the contrary 
that had been extorted from her by her 
fubjeds, to be void. What better was 
this than what was pra^ifed by Robert 
King of France in the tenth century, 
to free his fubjedls from the guilt of per- 
jury ? They fwore upon a box of relics, 
out of which the relics had been pri- 
vately taken. Correa, a Portuguefe ge-* 
neral, made a treaty with the King of Pe- 
gu; and it was agreed, that each party 
Ihould fwcar to obferve the treaty, laying 
his hand upon the facred book of his reli- 
gion, Correa fwore upon a collection of 
fongs ; and thought that by that vile ftra- 
tagem he was free from his engagement. 
The inhabitants of Britain were fo loofc 
formerly, that a man was not reckoned 
fafe in his own boufe, without a maRifi 
to protect him from violence. Maltiffs 
were permitted even to thole who dwelt 
within the king^s forclts ; and to prevent 
danger to the deer, there was in England 
a court for lawing or expeditation of maf- 
tives, i. c. for cutting off the claws of 
their fore-feet to prevent them from run- 
ning. 
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ning (rt). The trial and condemnation of 
Charles I. in a pretended court of juftice, 
however audacious and unconflitutioiial, 
was an effort toward regularity and order. 
In the preceding age, the king would have 
been taken off by affailination or poifon. 
Every prince in Europe had an officer, 
whofe province it was to fecure his mailer 
againft poilbn. A lady was appointed to 
that office by Queen Elifabeth of England ; 
and the form was, to give to each of the 
fervants a mouthful to eat of the dilh he 
brought in. Poifon muft have been fre- 
quent in thofe days, to make fuch a regu- 
lation neceflary. To vouch lUll more clear- 
ly the low ebb of morality during that pe- 
riod, Icldom it happened that a man of 
figure (lied fuddenly, or of an unufual dif- 
cale, but poifon was fufpeded. Men con- 
feious of their own vitious dil'poficion, are 
prone to fufpccl others. The Dauphin, 
fon to Francis I. of France, a youth of 
about eighteen, having overheated himlelf 
at play, took a great draught of iced wa- 
ter, and died of a pleurify in five days. 
The death was fudden, but none is more 

{4} Caru dc Fcrcfta, cap. C. 

V0i4.IV. X natural. 
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Natural. The fufpicion however of poifon 
was univerial ; and Montecuciili,' who at- 
tcnfled the young prince, w.is formally 
condemned to death for it, and executed ; 
for no better reafon, than that he had at 
all times ready accefs to the prince. 

Confidering the low date of morality 
where dlffocial paflions bear rule, as in the 
fcencs now difplay’d, one would require 
a miracle to recover mankind out of fo 
miferable a date. But, as obferved a- 
bove (^i), Providence brings order out of 
confufion. The intolerable diftrefs of a 
ftate of things where a promile, or even an 
oath, is a rope of fand, and where all are 
fet againft all made people at lad fen- 
fible, that they mud either renounce fo- 
ciety altogether, or qualify thetnfelves for 
it by chocking their dillocial pilTions. 
Finding from experience, that the gratifi- 
cation of fociil adeOiions exceeds greatly 
that of cruelty and revenge; men endea- 
voured to acquire a habit of felf-com- 
mand, and of reftraining iheir dormy 
palTions, The necelTity of fulfilling every 
moral duty was recognifed : men lidened 
to confcience, the voice of God in their 

(0 Hobbes. 

hearts: 


(j) Book 2. Hcetcb i. 
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hearts : aod the moral ferife was cordially 
fubmitted to, as the ultimate judge in all 
matters ot right and wrong, halutary 
laws ami Heady government contributed 
to pertetl that glorious revolution: pri- 
vate conviclioa alone would not have been 
elledual, not at lead in many ages. 

I'rom that revolution ts deiived what is 
termed ibe law of nations, meaning certain 
regulations dictated by the moral Icnfe in 
its maturity. The laws ot our nature re- 
fine gr idually as our nature refines. I roin 
the putting an enemy to death in cold 
blood, improved nature is averfe, tho’ 
fuch pradice was common while barbarity 
prevailed. It is licid infamous to u(c poi- 
Ihued weapons, tlio’ the moral (‘enfe made 
little oppohuon while rancour and revenge 
were ruling pallions. Avcrlioa to llnin- 
gers is taugat to vary its object, from 
individuals, to the nation that is our ene- 
my ; I bear enmity againfl France ; but 
difbkc not any one i rencliman, being con- 
feious that it is the duty of lubjeds to 
ferve tiicir king and country in diftri- 
buting jullice, we make no diftindion be- 
tween 


In one of our Ul*conccrce<i defeents upon Fonce 
X 2 durinj^ 
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tween natives and foreigners : if any par- 
tiality be indulged, it is in favour of the 
hclplcfs Granger. 

But cruelty is not the only antagonift 
to morality. There is another, lefs vio- 
lent indeed, but more cunning and un- 
dermining; and that is the hoarding* ap- 
petite. Before money was introduced, 
that appetite was extremely faint : in the 
firft (lage of civil fociety, men are fatif^ 
fied with plain neceffaries ; and having 
thele in plenty, they think not of pro- 
viding againil want. But money is a 
fpecics of proj)crty, fo univerfal in opera- 
tion, and io permanent in value, as to 
roufe the appetite for hoarding : love of 
money excites induftry ; and the many 
beautiful productions of indullry, magni- 
ficent houfes, fplendid gardens, rich gar- 
ments, inflame the appetite to an extreme. 
The people of Whidah, in Guinea, arc 
much addicted to piUering. Bozman was 
told by the king, “ That his lubjeCls were 


iluring the late w.ir, fignal humanity appeared, ia 
forbearing to burn a manufatfloi y of fails and r(»p€S, 
belonging to the King ; becaul'e it would have de- 
Aroy’d an adjuitfmg building of the fame kind be* 
ioDging to a private maoufai^turcr. 


ft 


not 
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“ not like thofe of Ardrah, who on the 
“ flighteft umbrage will poilon an Euro- 
“ pean. This, fays he, you have no rea- 
fon to apprehend here : but take care 
“ of your goods ; for .fo expert are my 
“ people at thieving, that they will fteal 
“ from you while you are looking on.” 
In the thirteenth century, fo obfeured was 
the moral fenfe by rapacity and avarice, 
that robbery on the highway, and the 
coining falle money, w'ere in Germany 
held to be privileges of great lords. Ci- 
cero fome where talks of banditti who in- 
fefled the roads near Rome, and made 
travelling extremely dangerous. In the 
days of Henry III. of England, the chro- 
nicle of Dunllable reports, that the coun- 
try was in great diforder by theft and 
robbery, that men were not fecure in their 
own houfes, and that whole villages were 
often plundered by bands of robbers, tho’ 
the kingdom was otherwdre at peace. 
Many of the King’s own houfehold were 
found to be robbers ; and cxcufcd them- 
felves, that having received no wages from 
the King, they were obliged to rob for 
fubfiftence. That perjury was common in 
the city of London, cfpccially among j ury- 
men, 
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meDi makes a preamble in more than one 
ftatute of Henry VII. In the Dance of 
Deaths tranflated from the French in the 
(aid king’s reign with additions adapted 
to Engldh manners^ a juryman is intro-' 
duced, who, influenced by bribes, had 
frequently given a falfe verdid. And the 
IherifF was often fufpccled as acceflliry to 
the crime, by returning for jurymen per- 
fons of a b ui character. ( arew, in his 
account of Cornwall, fays, that it was an 
ordinary article in an attorney’s bill, to 
cli irge pro amicitia vicccomitis Ferjury 
in jurors of the city of London is greatly 
complained of Stow informs us, that, 
in the year 1468, many jurors of that 
city were punilhed; and papers fix^ d on 
their heads declaring their offence of being 
corrupted by the parties to the I'uit. He 
complains of that corruption as flagrant 
in the reign of Klifabeth, when he wrote 
his account of London. Fuller, in his 
Englilh Worthies, mentions it as a pro- 
verbial faying, “ That London juries hang 
“ half, and (avc half’' Grafton, in his 
Chronicle, mentions, that the chancellor 
of the Biihop of London being indicled 

• “ For the ^icodHup of the iberiff.’* 


for 
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for murder, the Biftiop wrote a letter to 
Cardinal WoHey, begging his interpofi- 
lion for having the profecution ftopt, “ bc- 
“ caulc London juries were fo corrupted, 
“ that tlrcy would find Abel guilty of the 
“ murder of Cain." Mr Hume, in the 
firrt volume of his hillory of England 
(page 417. edition 1762.) cites many in- 
ilances from Madox ot bribes given for 
perverting juftice. In that period, the 
morals of the low people were in other 
particulars equally loole. We learn from 
Strype’s annals (<i), that in the county of 
Somerfet .done, forty perfons were execu- 
ted in one year for robbery, theft, and o- 
ther felonies, thirty-five burnt in the hand, 
thirty-feven whipped, one hundred and 
eighty-three diltharged tho’ moll wicked 
and delperate perfons ; and yet that the 
fifth part of the felonies committed in that 
county were not brought to trial, eitlier 
from cunning in the felons, indolence in the 
raagilfrate, or foolitli lenity in tlic people ; 
that otlier counties were in no better con- 
dition, and many in a worfe; and that 
commonly there were three or four hun- 
dred able-bodied vagabonds in every 

(.) VoJ. 

county, 
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county, who lived by theft and rapine. 
Harrifon computes, that in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. feventy-two thoufand thieves 
and rogues were hanged ; and that in E- 
lifabeth’s time there were only hanged 
yearly between three and four hundred for 
theft and robbery. At prefent, there arc 
not forty hanged in a year for thefe 
crimes. The fame author reports, that in 
the reign of Mifiibeth, there were com- 
puted to be in I'.ngland ten thoufand gyp- 
fies. In the year i6oi, complaints were 
made in parliament, of the rapine of the 
jultices of peace ; and a member faid, that 
this inagiilrate was an animal, who, for 
half a dozen of chickens, would difpenfe 
with a dozen of penal flatutcs. The low 
people in England arc greatly improved in 
their morals fince the days of Elifabeth. 
Laying afide London, there are few places 
in the world where the common j>eoplc 
are more orderly and honeft. But we 
mutl not conclude, that England has 
gained much in point of morality. It has 
lull more by the luxury and loofe manners 
of its nobles, than it has gained by good 
difeipline among their inferiors. The un- 
difciplined manners of our forefathers in 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, made a law neceCTary, that who>» 
ever intermeddled irregularly with the 
goods of a deceafed perfon, Ihould be fub- 
jeded to pay all his debts, however ex- 
tenfiye. A due fubmiflion to legal autho- 
rity, has in effed abrogated that feverc 
law j and it is now fcarce ever heard of. 

To control the hoarding-appetite, which 
when inflamed is the banc of civil fociety, 
the God of nature has provided two effi- 
cacious principles; the moral fenfc, and 
thelenfeof property. The hoarding- ap- 
petite, it is true, is more and more infla- 
med by beautiful produdions in the pro- 
grefs of art ; but, on the other hand, the 
fenfes mentioned, arrived at maturity, 
have a commanding influence over the ac- 
tions of men ; and, when chcrilhed in a 
good government, arc a fufficient counter- 
balance to the hoarding-appetite. The 
ancient Egyptians enjoy’d for ages the 
bleffiugs of good government ; and moral 
principles were among them carried to a 
greater degree of refinement than at pre- 
Icnt even in our courts of equity. It was 
made the duty of every one, to fuccour 
thofc who were unjuftly attacked : even 
paflengers were not exempted. A regula- 
Yol. IV. y tion 
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tion among them, that a man could not 
be imprifoned for debt, was well fuited to 
the tenor of their laws and manners : it 
could not have taken place but among an 
honeft and indurtrious people. In old 
Rome, tlm’ remarkable for temperance 
and auHerity of manners, a debtor could 
be imprifoned, and even fold as a flave, 
for payment of the debt ; but the Patri- 
cians were die creditors, and the poor 
Plebeians were held in woful lUhjedion 

The 

• A bankrupt in England who pays three fourths 
of Ins debt, and obtains a certificate of his good be- 
haviour, is difi barged of all the debts contraOed 
by him bef re his bankruptcy. Such regulation 
was not unfuiiablc to the moderation and 

frill', ilify ot the puiod when it was made. But hi- 
xurv and external (liow, have now become our ru* 
Jins: p ilTinns ; and to fupplv our extravagance, mo- 
ney mull be procured at any rate. Trade in paiti- 
cui n- has digemiaicd into a fpccics of gaming*, mca 
Venturing their all, in hopes of a lucky hit to ele- 
vate fi'cm above their ncighb uirs And did they 
only venture tluir own, the cafe would not be de- 
plorable : they venture all ih^y can procure upon 
credit \ and by that means, reduce to beggary many 
an innocent family : with ref^Kcl to thcmfcives, 
lhe\ know the wr.rif, which U to be clear’d from 
their drbts b^ a certificate. The morals of our peo- 
ple are indeed at fo low an ebb, as to require the 

moft 
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The moderation of the inhabitants of 
Hamburgh, and their public fpirit kept 
in vigour by a free government, prcferve 
morality among them entire from taint or 

moft fcvcrc laws againft bankruptcy. When a man 
borrows a fum, it is implied in the covenant, that 
all his cft'ciJls prefent and future fliall lie open to the 
creditor j for which reafon, it is contradictory to 
jufticc, that the creditor Ihould be forc’d to dilchargc 
the debt without obtaining complete payment. M.u\y 
debtors, it is true, dderve favour; but it ought to 
be left to the humanity of creditors, and not be 
forc’d from them by law. A debtor, at tht I iinc 
time, may be (afely left to the humanity of his cre- 
ditors: for if he have conducted his affairs with 
ftriCt integrity and with any degree of prudence, 
there will fcarcc be found one man fo hard hearted, 
as to ftand out againit the laudable and benevolent 
intentions of his fcllow-crcditors. Nay, if he have 
any regard to character, he dare not ftand out : he 
would be held as a monftcr, and be abhorred by 
all the world. To leave a bankrupt thus to the 
mercy of his creditors, would produce the moft 
faluiary cffcas. It would excite men to be ffriCfly 
juft in their dealings, and put an end to gaming, fo 
deftruaWe to credit ; becaufc mifhehaviqur in any 
of thefe particulars would fet the whole creditor* 
againft their debtor, and leave him no hope of fa- 
vour. In the late bankrupt-ftaiute for Scotland, 
accordingly, the claufe contcining thcceriificatc was 
wifely left out. as unfuitable to the depraved man- 
ners of the prefent lime. 

Y a 


corruption. 
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corruption. I give an illuftrious inftancc. 
Inftead of a tax upon trade or riches, every 
merchant puts privately into the public 
cheft, what he thinks ought to be his c )n- 
tribution: the total fum feldoin fulls ihort 
of expeclationj and among that numerous 
body of men, not one is fufpe<5\cd of con- 
tributing left than his proportion. But 
luxury has not yet got footing in that 
city. A climate not kindly and a foil not 
fertile, enured the Swift to temperance 
and to virtue. Patriotifin continues their 
ruling pa/Iion: they are fond of ferving 
their country ; and are honell and faith- 
ful to each other: a law-fuit among them 
is a wonder; and a door is ieldom fliut 
unleft to keep out cold. 

The hurtful effedls of the hoarding-ap- 
petite upon individuals, make no figure 
compared with what it has upon the pu- 
blic, in every ftate enriched by conquefl 
or by commerce; which I have had more 
than one opportunity to mention. Over- 
flowing riches unequally diftributed, mul- 
tiply artificial wants beyond all bounds : 
they eradicate patriotifin : they fofier lu- 
xury, fenfuality, and felfiflineft, which 
arc commonly gratified at the expence 

even 
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even of juftiCe artd hoftoiif. The Athe- 
nians were early corrupted by opulence; 
to winch every thing was tnade fubfer- 
vient. “ U is an oracle/’ fays the chorus 
in tt)e Agamemnon of Efchylus, ** that is 
not purchafed with money." During 
the infancy of a n.itioFi, vice prevails froitt 
imhccilliry in the mor il Icnl/: in the de- 
cline of a nation, it prevail fioin the cor- 
ruption of affluence. 

In a fmall flate, there is commonly 
much virtue at home, and much violence 
abroad. The Romans w'ctc to their neigh- 
bours more baneful than famine or pefti- 
lence; but tlieir parriotifln produced great 
integrity at home. An oath, when given 
to fortify an engagement with a fellow- 
citizen, was more facred at Rome than in 
any 6ther part of the world {a), Tht cen- 
forian office cannot fucceed but among a 
virtuous people; becaufe its rewards and 
punifhments have no influence but upon 
ihofe who are affiamed of vicc^ As foon 

as 


(a) L’Efprit dcs foil. liv. 8. ch. ij. 

• Iti the fifteenth century, the French clergy 
from the putpic cenfored pabHc craftfiftlons, e- 
ven the conduft of their king, as our Br iillh dergy 

did 
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as Afiatic opulence and luxury prevailed 
in Rome, felfiftinefs, fcnfuality, and ava- 
rice, formed the chara(Jler of the Romans ; 
and the cenlbrian power was at an end. 
Such relaxation of morals enfiied, as to 
make a law neceffary, prolubiting the cu- 
(lody of an infant to be given to the heir, 
for fear of murder. And fjr the fame 
reafon, it was held unlawful to make a 
covenant dc her cd a ate viventis, Thefe re- 
gulations prove the Romans to have been 
grofsly corrupt. Our law is different in 
both articles ; becaufc it entertains not the 
fame bad opinion of the people whom 
it governs Domitlus Enobarbus and 
Appius Pulcher were confuls of Rome in 

ilid in the days of Charles 1. and II. They alTumcd 
ihc privilege of a Roman cenfor ; but they were not 
men of fuch authority to Jo any good in a cor- 
rupted nation. 

• In the beginning of the prefent century, aitof* 
neys and agents were io little rely'd on for hi)pcrty 
and iutegiuy, as to be diUpialiticd by the couit ot fcf- 
fion from being faOors on the cRaics of b.inktiipis. 
(A£I of ftderuni 23d November 1710). At pidcnt, 
the failors chofen arc comntonly of ih it proteffion, 
writers or agents *, and it appears from experience, 
that they make the beft fadors. Such improvement 
io morals io To ihort a time, has not many parallels. 

the 
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the 699th year; and Memmius and Cal- 
vinus were candidates for fucceeding them 
in that office, it was agreed among thefc 
four worthy gentlemen, that they ffiould 
mutually alTiil each other. The confuls 
engaged to promote the eledlion of Mem- 
mius and Calvinus: and they, on the o- 
ther hand, fublcribcd a bond, obliging 
themfelves, under a penalty of about 
L. 3000 Sterling, to procure three augurs, 
who Ihould atteft, that they were preient 
in the comitia when a law pafled invert- 
ing the confuls with military command in 
their provinces ; and alfo obliging them- 
felves to produce three perfons of confular 
riink, to depof'e, that they were in the 
number of thofc who figned a decree, 
conferring on the confuls the ufual pro- 
confular appointments. And yet the law 
made in the comitia, and the decree in 
the lenate, were pure fidions. Infamous 
as this tranfadion was, Memmius, to an- 
i'wer fome political purpofe, was not alha- 
med to divulge it to the fenate. This fame 
Memmius, liowever, continued to be Ci- 
cero's correfpondent, and his profeffed 
friend Proh tempora ! proh mores ! But 
the paffion for power and riches was at 

that 
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th^t time preralent ; and the principles of 
piorality were very little regarded. 

It cannot be diflembled, that felfifh- 
pefs, fcnCuality, and avarice, mud in Eng- 
land be the fruits of great opulence, as in 
every other country; and that morality 
cannot maintain its authority againll fuch 
undermining antagonids. Cudomlioufe- 
oaths have become fb familiar among us, 
as to be fwallowed without a wry face; 
and is it certain, that bribery and perjury 
in eletding parliament- members, are not 
approaching to the fame cotil date? In 
the infancy of morality, a promife makes 
but a flight imiircflion : to give it force, 
it is commonly accompanied with many 
ceremonies (u); and in treaties between 
fovereign^, even thefe ceremonies are not 
relied on without a fblemn oith. When 
nu'rality arrives at maturity, the oath is 
thoxight uimecelVafy ; and at prefeat, mo- 
rality is fo much on the decline, that a 
lokmu oath is no more relied on, than a 
limplc promile was originally. Laws have 
been made to prevent fuch immorality, 
but in vain: becaufe none but p.triots 
have an intered to ibpport them; and 


(«) See Hiilorical Law Wafts, waO I. 

when 
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■when patriotifm is banifhed by corruption, 
there is no remaining fpring in govern- 
ment to make them effcdlual. The llitutcs 
made againll gaming, and againft bribery 
and corruption in cledions, have no au- 
thority over a degenerate people. Nothing 
is ftudied, but how to evade the pciiakics; 
and fupiiofing ilatutes to be made with- 
out end for preventing known cvafKm!^, 
new evafions will fpring up in their (lead. 
The mifery is, that fuch laws, it* they 
prove abortive, arc never innocent with 
regard to conlequcnces ; for nothing is 
more fubverfivc of morality as well as of 
patriotifm, than a habit of difregarding 
the laws of our country 

But 

* Lying and perjury arc not in every cafe equally 
criminal ; at Icaft arc not commonly reckoned To. 
Lying or perjury, in order to injure a man, is held 
highly criminal ; and the greater the hurt, the 
greater the crime. To relieve from punifhn)cnr, 
few boggle at a lie or at perjury ; finccriiy is not c- 
ven expelled j ahd hence the practice of torture. 
Many men arc not fcrupulous about oaths, when 
they have no view but to obtain jufticc to ihcm- 
feives : the Jacobites, that they might not be depri* 
ved of their privileges as Uriiiih lubjcCls, made no 
great difficulty to fwallow oaths to the prefent go- 
vernment, tho’ in them it was perjury. It is dan- 

VcL. IV. 7/ gcrous 
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But pride fometimcs happily interpofes 
to ftem the tide ot corruption. The poor 
are not alhamed to take a bribe from the 
rich ; nor weak dates from thofe that are 
powerful, difguifed only under the name 
of fuhjlly or pcnfion. Both Fram e and 
Kngland have been in the pradicc of fe- 
curing the alliance of neighbouring princes 
bypciifions; and it is natural in the mi~ 
niders of a penfioncd prince, to receive a 
gratification for keeping iheir mader to 
his engagemen:. Kngland never was at 
any lime io inferior to France, as to fuder 
her king openly to accept a pcnfion from 
the French king, whatever private tranf- 
acdions might be between the kings them- 
Iclves. But the miniders of England 

j;crous io wiiluiraw the fmallcft peg in the moral e- 
ilitjec; tor the whole will totter and tumble. Men 
ereep on to vice by degrees. Perjury in order to fup- 
port .1 friend, has become cuftom.iry of late years j 
wunefi I’iLtitious tiualiHcatioiiN in the cleOors of par- 
liament men, which arc nude effectual by perjury: 
yet Inch is the degeneracy of the prcfcni times, that 
no man is the worlc thought of upon that account. 
We murt not tlaitcr ourfcUcs that the poifon will 
It . tell no farther ; .1 man wlu) lx^igglc> not at perjuiy 
to itrve a friend, will in lime bteomc fuch an adept, 
as to commit periury in Older 10 ruin a friend when 
he b:cui;u . an cu<:;ny. 
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thought it no dlfparagement, to receive 
pcnfions from France. F.very mlnliler of 
Edward IV. of England received a pcnlioa 
from Louis XI.; and they made no difli- 
culty of granting a receipt for the linn. 
The old Earl of Warwick, fays Commines, 
was the only exception : he took the mo- 
ney, but refufed a receipt. Cardin.il 
Wolfey had a penfion both from the h.m- 
peror and from the King of France: and 
his mafter Henry was vain to find his mi- 
nifter fo much regarded by tlic firll powers 
in Europe. During the reigns of CJharIcs 11. 
and of his brotiicr fames, F'ngland made 
fo defpicable a figure, that the minillcrs 
accepted pcnfions from Louis XIV. A 
king deficient in virtue, is never well fer- 
vcd. King Charles, molt difgraccfully, 
accepted a penfion fro:n France : wli.u: 
fcruplc could his minillcrs have? Britain, 
governed by a king eminently virtr.ons 
and patriotic, makes at prelcnt (o great a 
figure, that even the low^efl minillcr would 
difdain a penfion from any foreign prince. 
Men formerly were fo blind, as not to fee 
that a penfion creates a bias in a minillcr, 
againfl his maftcr and his country. At 
prefent, men clearly fee, that a foreign 
/ 2 penfion 
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penfion to a minifter is no better than a 
bribe; and it would be held fo by all the 
world. 

In a nation enriched by conqueft or 
commerce, where felfifli pallions always 
prevail, it is difficult to (lem the tide of 
iinmorality : the decline of virtue may be 
retarded by wholefoine regulations ; but 
no regulations will ever reflore it to its 
meridian vigour. Marcus Aurelius, hm- 
peror of Uoine, caufed liitucs to be made 
of all the biavc men who figured in the 
Germanic war. It has long been a prac- 
tice in Clhina, to honour perfons eminent 
for virtue, by feailing them annually at 
the Kmperor’s expcnce. A late Emperor 
made an imf^rovement : lie ordered re- 
ports to be feat iiim annually, of men and 
women who when ali\e had been remark- 
al)Ic tor {Hiblic fpirit or private viruic, in 
order that monuments might be ereeded 
to their memory. The following report 
is one of many that vvere lent to the Em- 
peror. “ Acconiing to the order of your 
“ Majcdy, for creeling monuments to the 
“ honour of women, w’ho have been ce- 
lebrated for continence, foi filid piety, 
‘‘ or tor purity of manners, the viceroy 

‘‘ of 
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^ of Canton reports, that in the town of 
Sinhoei, a beautiful young woman, 
“ named Leang, lacrlficed her life to five 
her chaftity. In the firtecnth year of 
our Emperor Canghi, ihc was dragg'd 
“ by pirates into their (hip ; and ha- 
“ ving no otiicr way to cfcape tlieir 
“ brutal lull, (he threw herlclf hcad- 
** long into the lea. Being of opinion, 
that to prefer honour before life is 
“ an example worthy of imitation, wc 
purpole, according to your Maj( lly's 
order, to eredl a triiimp'.al arch for 
“ that young woman, and to engrave 
her (lory upon a large (lone, that it 
‘‘ may be prelervcd in perpetual remem- 
“ bra nee.** At the foot of the report is 
written, The Emperor approves. Pity it is, 
tliac (uch regulations ihould ever prove a- 
bortive, for their purpole is excellent. 
But tliey would need angels to carry them 
on. Every deviation from a jiilMcIcclion 
enervates them; and frquent deviations 
render them a fubjedl of ridicule. But 
how are deviations to be prevented, when 
men arc the judges ? Thole who diltri- 
buie the rewards have friends or flatter- 
ers ; and thole of greater merit will be 
neglecled. Like the cenforian power in 

Horae, 
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Rome, fuch regulations, after many a- 
bufcs, will fink into contempt. 

Two errors, which infefled morality In 
dark times, have occafioned much inju- 
ftice ; and I am not certain, that they are 
yet entirely eradicated. The firfl: is an o- 
pinion, That an adlion derives its quality 
of right and wrong from the event, with- 
out regard to intention. The other is, 
That the end juflifies the means ; or, in 
other words, I'hat means otherwife un- 
lawful, may be lawfully employ’d to bring 
about a good end. With an account of 
thefe two errors, I fhall clofc the prefent 
hiftorical Iketch. 

That intention is the circumftance which 
qualifies an a^ion and its author, to be 
criminal or innocent, is made evident in 
the lirfl part of the ['rcfbnt (ketch ; and is 
now admitted to be i'o by every moral 
WTiter. But rude and barbarous nations 
feldom carry their thoughts beyond what 
falls under their external fenfes : they con- 
clude an aeflion to be right that happens 
to do good, and an acbon to be wrong 
that happens to do harm ; without ever 
thinking of motives, of Will, of inten- 
tion, or of any circumftance that is not 

obvious 
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obvious to eye-fight. From many pafla- 
ges in the Old Tellament it appears, that 
the external ad only, with its conlequen- 
ces, was regarded. Ifaac, imitating his 
father Abraham, made his wife Rebecca 
pafs for his fifter. Abimelech, King of 
the IMiilitlincs, having difeovered the lin- 
pollure, laid to Ifaac, “ What is this thou 
“ hall done unto us One of the people 
might lightly have lien with thy wife, 
“ and thou Ihouldli have brought gnilti- 
nels upon us (j).’’ Jonathan was con- 
demned to die for tranl^p'elling a prohi- 
bition he had never heard of (b.) A fin 
of ignorance, i. r. an aclion done witliout 
ill intention, required a lacrilicc of expia- 
tion (r). Saul, defeated by tlie Piulillines, 
fell on his own fword : the wound not be- 
ing mortal, he prevailed on a young A- 
malekiie, to pull out the Iword, and to 
dilpatch him with it, jolephus [d) lays, 
that David ordered the criminal to be de- 
livered up to jultice as a regicide. 

The Greeks aj^pear to have wavered 
greatly about intention, foinetimes hold- 
ing it elTential to a crime, and Ibmetimes 

{a) Gcncfis, chap. 26. (q 1 S.imucI, xiv. 44. 

(f) Leviticus, chap. 4. (tf) Btwjfc 3. of Anti,|uiifc',. 

dilfegarding 
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difregarding it as a circumftance of no 
moment. Of thefe contradidlory opinions, 
we have pregnant evidence in the two 
tragedies of Oedipus; the firft taking it 
for granted, that a crime confifts entirely 
in the external ad and its conlequences ; 
the other holding intention to be indif- 
peiifable. Oedipus had killed his father 
Laius, and married his mother Jocafta ; 
but without any criminal intention, being 
ignorant of his relation to them. And 
yet hiliory informs ns, that the gods pu- 
nched the Thebans with peiUlcnce, for 
fuffering a wretch fo grofsly criminal to 
live. Sophocles, author of both trage- 
dies, pnts the following words in the 
mouth of rircfias the prophet. 

Know then, 

Th.u Oedipus, in (liamcful bonds united, 

Wiih Okotc he loves, unconfeious of his guilt, 

Is yei moll guilty. 


And that dodrine is efpoufed by Ariftotle 
in a later period ; who holding Oedipus 
to have been deeply criminal, tho’ with- 
out intention, is of opinion, that a more 
proper luhjed for tragedy never was 
brought upon the ftage. Nay as a philo- 

fopher 
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fopher he tilks currently of any involun- 
tary crime. Orertes, in Euripides, ac- 
knowledges himfelf to be guilty in killing 
his mother ; yet airerts with the lame 
breath, that his crime was inevitable, a 
neccllary crime, a crime commanded by 
religion. 

In Oedipus Colonciis, the other tragedy 
mentioned, a very different opinion is 
maintained. A defence is mule for that 
unlucky man, agreeable to found moral 
principles; that, having had no bad in- 
tention, he was entirely innocent ; and 
that his misfortunes ought to be alcribcd 
to the vvratli of the gods. 


Thou who upbraid’d me thu'? for all my woes, 
Murdor and meed, which a^amd my will 
I h id fijmmitted ; fo it pleas’d the gods, 

Odended at my race for former t nines. 

But 1 am guililcT^: can’ll thou nunc a fault 
Dclcrving this ^ For, trll me, was it mine. 

When to my father, l^hahus did dccl.uc, 

That he (iiuuid one day pcrilh by the hand 
Of his own child \ was Oedijms to blame. 

Who had no being then ? If, born at length 
To wi’cichedncls, he met his die unknown, 

And llcw him ; that involuntary deed 
Can’d thou condemn ? And for my fatal manlagc, 
Dod thou not biulh to name it ? was not ihc 
Thy fidcr, die who bore me, ignorani 
VoL. IV. A a 
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And guilileft wooiao I a&enratdi my wife. 

And mother to my children I What (he did, flic 
did unknowing. 

But, not for that, nor for mj murder’d lather^ 
Have I defend’d thy bitter taunts : for, tcH me, 
Thy life attaekM, would^l thou have (laid to aCk 
Th* affaflin, if he were thy father ? No ( 

SclMovc would urge thee to revenge the infalt* 
Thus was I drove to ill by th’ angry gods j 
This, (hould my father’s foul reviiit earth# 

Himfcif would own, and pity Oedipus. 

Again, In the fourth ad, the following 
prayer is put up for Oedipus by the cho- 
rus. 


f ' O grant, 

That not opprefs’d by tori’iing pain, 

Bcnc.\ih the (Irokc of death he linger long *, 

But i'witt, with eafy (Icps, dcfccod to Styx’s dreaf 
abode f 

For he hath led a life of toil and pain i 
May the juft gods repay his undeferved woe< 

The audience was the fame in !>oth plays. 
Did they think Oedipus to be guilty in 
the one play, and innocent in the other J 
If they did not, how could both plays be 
rclilhed ? if they did, they muft have been 
grofsly ftupid. 

The ftatues of a Roman Emperor were 
held fo facred, that to treat them with any 

contempt 
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contempt was high treafort. This ridicu- 
lous opinion was carried fo far out of 
Common fenfe, that a man was held guil- 
ty of high treafon, if a (lone thrown by 
him happened accidentally to touch one 
of thefe (latues. And the laW continued 
in force till abrogated by a refeript of Se- 
verus Antoninus {a). 

In England, (o little was intention re- 
garded, that cafiia! homicide, and even 
homicide in felf-dcfence, were capit.illy 
punilhed. It requires ftrong evidence to 
irouch fo abfurd a law ; and I have the 
flronged, viz. the 52* f enry 111, cap. 
26. converting the capit«il puniflimenc in- 
to a forfeiture of moveables. The fame 
abfurdity continued much longer to be 
law in Scotland. By ad 19. pari. 1649, 
renewed ad 22. pari. 1661, the capital 
puni(hment is converted to imprifonment, 
or a fine to the wife and children. In a 
period fo late as the Reftoration, flrangc 
blindnefs it was not to be fcnfiblc, that 
homicide in felf-dcfencc, being a lawful 
ad juftified by the ftrideft rules of mo- 
rality, fubjeds not a man to punifhment, 


{a) I. 5. ad leg. Jill. Majcd 
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more than the defending his property a- 
gainft a robber; and chat cafual homicide, 
meaning homicide committed innocently 
without ill intention, may fubjed him to 
reparation, but never to any punilhment, 
mild or fevere. 

The Jefuits in their dodrincs feem to 
reft on the external ad, difregarding in* 
tention. It is wnth them a matter of per- 
fed indifference, from what motive men 
obey the laws of God ; confequently that 
the iervice of thofc wtiO obey tro n l^ear of 
punilhmenr, is no lei’s acceptable to the 
Deity, than of thole who obey trom a 
principle of love. 

The other error mentioned above, is, 
That the end jullihes the means. In de- 
fence of that propofition, it is urged, that 
the charadcr of the means is derived 
from the end ; cliat every adion mull be 
right which contributes to a good end ; 
and that every adion mull be wrong 
whicli contributes to an ill end. Ac- 
cording to this rcaloning, it is right to 
ailajlmate a man who is a declared or 
concealed enemy to his country. It is 
right to rob a rich man in order to relieve 
a perfon iu want. What becomes then of 

property, 
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property, which by all is held inviolable ? 
It IS totally unhinged. The propolitioii 
then is unicnible as far as light can be 
dr.iwu from reafon. At the lame time, 
the tribunal of rcalbn may be jullly (le« 
clinccl in this cale. llealbn is the only 
touchftone of truth and fallchood : but the 
moral lenle is the only touchilone of right 
and wrung. And to maintain, that the 
qualities of right and wrong are dilcover- 
able by rcalbn, is no lels ahlurd than that 
truth and falfchcod aie dilcoverablc by the 
moral lenle. The moral lenle dibfates, 
that on no pretext whatever it is lawful to 
do an acl of injullicc, or any wrong (t^): 
and men, conlciuus that the moral lenfe 
governs in matters of right and wrong, 
Ibbmit implicitly to its diblates. Inllucn- 
ced hovvcTcr by the rcalimiiig mentioned, 
men, during the nonage of the moral fenlc, 
did wrong currently in order to bring a- 
bout a good end; witnefs jirctCMuled mi- 
racles and forged writings, urged wicliuiu 
referve by every left of (’.hrillians againlt 
their antagonills. And I am lorry to ol)- 
ferve, tliat the error is not entirely cradi- 

(j) See the firft part cf ih'”, Sketch, StfU at cn^l. 

cated . 
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eated: tnillionaries employed hi tonrert- 
iog infidels to the true faith, are little fcni- 
pulous about the means : they m‘4ke n6 
difficulty to feign prodigies in order to 
convert thofe who are not moved by argu- 
ment. Such pious frauds tend to fap the 
very foundations of morality. 


SKETCH 
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Principles and Frogrefs of Theology. 

A S no other fcience can vie with the- 
ology, cither in dignity or import-* 
ancc, it juftly claims to be a favourite ftu- 
dy with every pcrfon endued with true taftc 
and folid judgement. From the time that 
writing was invented, natural religion has 
employ’d pens without number; and yet 
in no language is there found a conncdlcd 
hiftory of it. The prefent work will only 
admit a flight fkctch: which I fhall glory 
in, however imperfcdl, if it excite any one 
of li!perior talents to undertake a complete 
hiftory. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1. 

Exijlence of a Deity. 


'^Hat there exifl beings, one or many, 
powerful above the huinaii race, is a 
propofidoii uuiverfally admitted as true, in 
all ages, and among all nations. I boldly 
call it univerfal, notwithftandlng what is 
reported of feme grofh lavages ; for reports 
that contradict what is acknowledged to 
be general among men, recpiirc more able 
vouchers than a few illiterate voyagers. 
Among many lavage tribes, there are no 
wa)rds but lor objects of external fenfe: is 
it rurj)rirmg, that fuch people arc inca- 
pable to exprefs their religious perceptions, 
or any perception of internal laife ? and 
from tlieir filcnce can it be fairly prclu- 
med, that they have no fuch perception ' ? 

The 

♦ In the Impinge even of Peru, there is not a 
word r cxpixlling an abfti act idea, linh as nwr, 

rf}Jiir\uui\ f/'icc, cxi/lciiccy fulj!.ir,cey 7nittiry hJy, 

It is no lets defective in cxprcfling moral lutas, fuch 

:1s 
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The convidHon that men have of fuperior 
powersv in every country where there are 
words to express it, is lb well vouched, 
that in fair realbning it ought to be taken 
for granted among the lew tribes where 
language is deficient. Even the grolleft 
idolatry alTords evidence ot that convic- 
tion. No nation can be fo brutilh as to 
worfivip a fioclc or a ftone, merely as fuch : 
the vifible objed is always imagined to be 
connedted with lome invilible power ; and 
the worlhip paid to the former, is as re- 
prefenting the latter, or as in foine man- 
ner connedled with it. Every family a- 
mong the ancient Lithuanians, entertain- 
ed a real ferpent as a houlchold god j and 
the lame pradlicc is at pielent univerlal a- 
mong the negroes in the kingdom of Whi- 
dah : it is not the ferpent that is worlliip- 
ped, but lome deity imagined to rcfulc in 
it. The ancient Egyptians were not idiots, 
to pay divine honours to a bull or a cat, 

zs Sift tit i lihcrty. The Yaincoi, 

a (ribe on the rivci Oroonoko Jcliribcd by Coiida- 
mine, nfe rlic word f-octtarraroiiucuroac to exprtfr 
the number three, and have no word for a greater 
number. The BraGlian language is nearly as bar- 
ren. 

You IV. Bb 
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as fucji : the divine honours were paid to 
a deity, as refiding in thefc animals. The 
fun is to man a familiar object ; being fre- 
quently obfcured by clouds, and totally 
eclipled during night, a favagc naturally 
conceives it to be a great fire, fometimes 
flaming bright, fometimes obfcured, and 
fometimes extinguilhed. Whence then 
fun-worfliip, once univerfal among fa- 
vages ? Plainly from the fame caule : it 
is not properly the fun that is worlhippcd, 
but a deity who is fuppofcd to dwell in 
that luminary. . 

Taking it then for granted, that our 
convidion of fuperior powers has been 
long univerfal, the important quedion is, 
prom what caufc it proceeds. A convic- 
tion fo univerfal and fo permanent, can- 
not proceed from chance ; but mult have 
a cauie operating conftantly and invaria- 
bly ujK)a all men in all ages. Philofb- 
phers, who bciievc the world to be eternal 
and feU-exillent, and imagine it to be the 
only deity tho’ without intelligence,^ en- 
deavour to account for our convidion of 
ihperior powers, from the terror that 
thunder and other elementary convulfiqns 
raife in favages; and thence conclude that 

fuijh 
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fuch belief is no evidence of a deity. Thus 
Lucretius, 

Prxicrca, cui nod animus formidinc diviim 
Coiurahitur ? cui non conripunt membra pavorc, 
Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
Conti cnnt» ct magnum pcrcurruuc murmura 
coelum * (a) ? 

And Petronius Arbiter, 

Primus in orbe decs fecit timer : ardua cc^lo 
Fulmina quum caderent difeunkque mcenia flam- 
miSt 

Atque »^us iiagrarct Athos f* 

It will readily be yielded to thefe gentle- 
men, that favages, grofsly ignorant of 
caul'cs and eifeds, are apt to lake fright 
at every unufual appearance, and to think 
that Ibme malignant being is the caufc, 

♦ What man can boafl that firm undaunted foul, 
That hears, unmov’d, when thunder ihakes the 
polci 

Nor (brinks with fear of ah oflended powV, 

When lightnings flafli, and florms and temptfta 
roar ? 

% 

t When dread contulfions rock’d the labVing earth, 
And livid clouds firft gave the thunder birth, 
lnfitn{Uvc fear within the human bread 
The iirfl ideas of a God imprefs'd* 

(-») Lib. j. 
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And if they mean only, that the firft per- 
cepcion of deity among favages is occa- 
fioned by fear, 1 heartily fublcribe to their 
opinion. But if they mean, that fuch 
perceptions proceed from fear Iblely, with- 
out having any other cauie, I with to be 
informed from what fourcc is derived the 
belief we have of benevolent deities. Fear 
cannot be the fource : and it will be leea 
anon, that tho’ malevolent deities were 
firll rccognifed among favages, yet that 
in the progrefs of fbciety, the exiden e of 
benevolent deities was univerfilly believed. 
The fact is certain ; and therefore tear is 
not the fble caufe of our believing the ex- 
iilcncc of fuperior beings. 

It is befidc to me evident, that the be- 
lief even of malevolent deities, once uni- 
verfal among all the tribes of men, cannot 
be accounted for from fear folely, 1 ob- 
ferve, firll, That there are many men, to 
whom an eclipfc, an earthquake, and e- 
ven thunder, are unknown : Egypt, in 
particular, tho* the country of fupcrfti- 
tion, is little or not at all acquainted with 
the two latter; and in Pern, tho’ its go- 
vernment was a theocracy, thunder is not 
known. Nor do fuch appearances ftrike 

terror 
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terror into every one who is acquainted 
■with them. The univcrlality of the be- 
lief, muft then have fome caulc more u- 
niverfal than fear. 1 obferve next, That 
if the belief were founded folcly on fear, 
it would die away gradually as men im- 
prove in the knowledge of caules and ef- 
fedfs ; inftrua a favage, that thunder, an 
cclipfe, an earthquake, proceed from na- 
tural caufcs, and are not threatenings of 
an incettied deity ; his fear of malevolent 
beings will vanilh; and with it his belief 
in them, if founded (blely on fear. Yet 
the dircdl contrary is true: in proportion 
as the human underllanding ripens, our 
convidlion of fuperior powers, or of a De- 
itv, turns more and more firm and autho- 
ritative ; which will be made evident in 
the chapter iinmediatelv following. 

Phiiofophers of more enlarge ! vii ws and 
of deeper penetration, may he inclined to 
think, that the operations of n.iture and 
the government of this world, whicl: loud- 
ly proclaim a Deity, may be (utficicnt to 
ac< mint for the univerfal belief of luperior 
powers. And to give <luc weight to the 
argument, I fliall relate a converfation be- 
tween a Greenlander and a Danilh mil- 

fionary, 
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fionary, mentioned by Crantz in his hi-* 
ftory.of Greenland. “ It is true,” fays 
the Greenlander, “ we were ignorant 
“ Heathens, and knew little of a God, 
“ till you came. But you muft not ima- 
“ gine, that no Greenlander thinks about 
“ thcfe things. A kajak (-/), with all its 
" tackle and implements, cannot exit! but 
“ by the labour of man; and one who 
“ does not underftand it, would fpoil it. 
“ But the mcanelil bird requires more Ikill 
“ than the beft kajak ; and no man can 
“ make a bird. There is ftill more (kill 
“ required to make a man : by whom 
“ then was he made ? He proceeded from 
“ his parents, and they from their parents. 
“ But Ibme muft have been the firft pa- 
“ rents : whence did they proceed ? Com- 
“ inon report lays, tliat they grew out of the 
“ earth ; if fo, why do not men ftill grow 
“ out of the eailh? And from whence 
“ came the earth itlelf, the fun, the moon, 
“ the liars? Certainly there muft be lome 
“ being who made all thele things, a be- 
“ ing more wife than the wilcft man.” 
The reafouing here from effeds to their 
caufes is ftated with great precilion ; and 


(ii) A Greenland boat. 
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were all men equally penetrating with the 
GieenUndcr, luch reafoning might per- 
haps be fufficient to account for the con- 
viction of a Deity, univerfally fprecl a- 
mong lavages But fuch penetration is a 
rare quality among favages; and yet the 
convidliou of fuperior powers is univerfal, 
not excepting even the groflefl. fivages^ 
who are altogether incapable of reafoning 
like our Greenland philoloplier. Natural 
hiftory has made fo rapid a progrefs of 
late years, and the finger of God is fo vi- 
fible to us in the various operations of 
nature, that we do not readily conceive 
how even favages can be Ignorant: but 
it is a common fallacy in reafoning, to 
judge of others by what we feel in our- 
felves. And to give jufter notions of the 
condition of favages, I take liberty to in- 
troduce the Wogultzoi, a people in Sibe- 
ria, exhibiting a firiking piiflure of fa-^ 
va^cs in their natuial (late. That people 
were baptized at the command of Prince 
Gagarin, governor of the province; and 
Taurciit Lange, in his rcLtion of a jour- 
tity Irom Pcterlburg to Pekin *7*5» 
gives the following account of their con- 
verlion, I had curio^ty,” fays he, “ to 

queftioa 
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queftion them about their worfhip be- 
^ fore they embraced Chriftianity. They 
** faid, that they had an idol hung upon 
a tree, before which they proitr.itcd 
** themfelves, railing their eyes to heaven, 
and howling with a loud voice. They 
** could not explain what they meant by 
“ howling ; but only, that every man 
“ howled in his own falhion. Being in- 
terrogated, Whether, in raifing their 
•* eves to heaven, they knew that a god is 
there, who fees all the adbons, and e- 
** ven the thoughts of men ; they aniWer- 
ed fimply. That heaven is too far above 
them to know whether a god be there 
or not; and that they had no care but 
to provide meat and drink. Another 
“ queftion being put, Whether they had 
‘‘ not more latisfacftion in worlhipping the 
‘‘ living God, than they formerly had in 
tl\e darknefs of idolatry; they anivver- 
“ cd, We fee no great difference, and wc 
“ do not break our heads about fuch mat- 
“ ters.” Judge how little capable fuch 
ignorant fav,»ge5 are, to reafon from effecls 
to their caufes, and to trace a Deity from 
the operations of nature. It may be added 
with great certainty, that could they be 

made 
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made in aof i»gm to conoeiTe foch rea- 
ibningf yet fo weak and obfcure would 
their convi<5ltoa bC| as to reit there with- 
out moving them to any fort of worihip ; 
which however among Avages goes hand 
in hand with the coovidion of ibperior 
powers. 

If fear be a caiifc altogether infufficient 
for our convidlion of a Deity, univerfal 
among all tribes; and if rcaloning from 
efFeds to their caufes can have no influx 
ence upon ignorant favages; what other 
caufc is there to be laid liold of ? One 
flill remains, and imagination cannot fi* 
gure another : to make this coavidion 
univerfd, the image of the Deity muft be 
(lamp’d upon the mind of every human 
being, the ignorant equally with the 
knowing : nothing lefs is fuiEcient. And 
the original perception we have of Deity, 
muft proceed from an internal fenfe, which 
may be termed the fenfe ef Deity, 

Included in the fenfe of Deity, is the 
duty we arc under to worfliip him. And 
to enforce that duty, the principle of de- 
votion is made a part of our nature. All 
men accordingly agree in worlhipping 
fuperior beings, however they may differ 

VoL.IV. C c in 
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in the mode of worfliip. And the univer- 
fality of (uch worfhip, proves devotion to 
be an innate principle^. 

The perception we have of being ac- 
countable agents, ariles from another 
br.aich of the fenfe of Deity. We expedl 
approbation from the Deity when we do 
rigut; and dread puriifhmcnt from him 
when guilty of any wrong; not except- 
ing the mod occult crimes, hid from every 
mortal eve. From what caufc can dread 
proceed in that cafe, but from coiividion 
of a fuperior being, avenger of wrongs ? 
The dread, when immoderate, diforders 
the mind, and makes evci y unufual mis- 
fortune pafs for a punilhment infli(5fe.d by 
an invilible hand. “ And they faid one 
to another. We are verily guilty con- 
cerning oiir brother, in that we faw 
“ the anguifli of his foul, when he be- 
fought us, and wc would not hear : 
therefore is this diftrefs come upon us. 
And Reuben anfwered them, faying. 
Spake I not unto you, faying, Do not, 

• See this principle beautifully explained and ib 
luftrated in a fermon upon t!\c love of God, by 
Dodaor Butler Bifhop of Durham, a writer of the 
fii{> rank.. 
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“ fin againfl the child ; and ye would not 
** hear? therefore behold alfo his blood 
“ is required {a)y Alphonfus King of 
Naples, was a cruel and tyrannical prince. 
He drove his people to defpair with op- 
prcfiive taxes, treachcroiilly airiflinated 
feveral of his barons, and loaded others 
with chains. During profperity, his con-* 
fciei^ce gave him little difquiet; but in 
adverfity, his crimes fi.ir’d him in the 
face, and made him believe that his dif- 
trefles proceeded from the hand of God, 
as a juft punifliment. He was terrified to 
diftraclion, when Charles VIII, of France 
approached with a numerous army : he 
deferted his kingdom ; and fled to hide 
hinifelf from the lace of God and of man. 

Hut admitting a (eule of Deity, is it e- 
vidcnce to us that a D' Ity actually cxifts ? 
It is complete evidence. So framed is 
man as to rely on the evidence of his 
fenles(i); which evidence he may rejc<fl 
in words; but he cannot rejedl in thought, 
wl'*atever bias he may have to fcepticifm. 
And experience confirms our belief ; for 

(.7) Gcntfis, xlii. 21.23. 

(^) See Eifays on Morality and Naltiral Religion, 
part fca. 3. 
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our fenfes, when in order, never deceive 
us. 

The foregoing fenfe of Deity is not the 
only evidence wc have of his cxiftcncc: 
there is additional evidence from other 
branches of our nature. Inherent in the 
nature of man are two paffions, devotion 
to an invifible Being, and dread of pu- 
nilTiment from him, when one is guilty 
of any crime. Thefc paffions would be 
idle and abfurd, were there no Deity to 
be worlhipped or to be dreaded, Man 
makes a capital figure; and is the mofl; 
perfcifl being that inhabits this earth : and 
yet were he endued with paffions or prin- 
ciples that have no end nor purpofe, he 
would be the mofi irregular and abfiird 
of all Beings. Thefe paffions both of 
them, dired us to a Deity, and afford us 
irrefiftiblc evidence of his exiflcncc. 

1‘hus our Maker has revealed himfelf to 
us, ill a way perfc<5lly analogous to our 
nature ; in the mind of every human 
creature, he has lighted up a lamp, which 
renders him vifiblc even to the weakeft 
light. Nor ought it to cfcape obfervation, 
that here, as in every other cafe, the con- 
dud of Providence to man, is uniform. It 

leaves 
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leaves him to be direfled by reafon, where 
liberty of choice is permitted ; but in 
matters of duty, he is provided with 
guides Icfs fallible than reaibn : in pep- 
forming his duty to man, he is guided by 
the moral (enfe; in performing his duty 
to God, he is guided by the fenfe of 
Deity, In theic mirrors, he perceives his 
duty intuitively. 

It is no flight fupport to this doflrine, 
that if there really be a Deity, it is highly 
prefuniablc, that he will reveal himfclf 
to man, fitted by nature to adore and 
worlhip him. To other animals, the 
knowledge of a Deity U of no import- 
ance ; to man, it is of high import- 
ance, Were we totally ignorant of a 
Deity, this world would appear to us a 
mere chaos: under tlie government of a 
wile and benevolent Deity, chance is ex- 
cluded ; and every event -ppears to be 
the rein It of cllabliflied laws; good men 
fubniit to whatever happens, without re- 
pining; knowing that every event is or- 
dered by divine Providence: they fub- 
mit with entire rcfign uion ; and fuch re- 
figiution is a fovereign balUm for every 
misfortune. 
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The fenfe of Deity refembles our other 
fenfes, which are quiefeent till a proper 
objeft be prefented. When all is fileiit a- 
bout us, the fenfe of hearing lies dormant; 
and if from infancy a man were confined 
to a dark room, he would be as ignorant 
of his fenfe of feeing, as one born blind. 
Among favages, tl^e objects that roufe the 
fenfe of Deity, are uncommon events a- 
bove the power of man. A favage, if ac- 
quainted with no events but wl\at are fa- 
miliar, has no perception of fiiperior 
powers; but a fiidden ecli[)fe of tlie fun, 
thunder rattling in his cars, or the con- 
vulfion of an earthquake, roufes his fenfe 
of Deity, and dircdls him to fome fupe- 
rior being as the caufe of thefe dreadful 
cft'c<5ts. 'I he favage, it is true, crib in a- 
ferihing to the immediate operation of a 
Deity, things that have a natural caufe: 
his error hvnvevcr is evidence that he has 
a fenlc of Deity, no lels pregnant, than 
when he more juftly attributes to the im- 
mediate operation of Deity, the formation 
of man, of this earth, of all the world. 

The fenfe of Deity, like the moral fenfe, 
m kes no capital figure among favages; 
the perceptions of both fenfes being in 

them 
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them faint and obfcure. But in the pro- 
grefs of nations to maturity, thefc lenfes 
become more and more vigorous, 16 as 
among enlightened nations to acquire a 
commanding influence; leaving no doubt 
about right and wro ig, and as little about 
the exirtcnce of a Deity. 

The oblcurity of the lenfe of Deity a- 
mong favages, has encouraged Ibmc (cep- 
tical philo(6|)hers to deny its exillence. 
It has been urged. That CJod does notliing 
by halves; and that if he hati intended 
to make himfelf known to men, he would 
have aflorded theni conviefion equal to 
that from feeing or hearing. When we 
argue thus about the purpoles of the Al- 
mighty, we tread on llippcry ground, 
where wc leldom fail to flumblc. What 
if It be the purpole of the Deity, to af- 
ford us but an obfcure glimplc of his be- 
ing and attributes ? We have reafon from 
analogy to conjedure, that this may be 
the cale. hroin fome particulars mention- 
ed above (a), it appears at leafl probalile, 
that entire fubmiflion to the moral fenfe 
would be ill-luited to man in his prefent 
ftate ; and would prove more hurtful than 

(') li'jok 3 . Iketch i. 
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beneficial. And to me it appears evident, 
that to be confcious of the prefence of the 
Great God, as 1 am of a friend whom I 
hold by the hand, would be inconfiftent 
with the part that Providence has deftined 
me to act in this life. Rcflcd only on the 
reftraint one is under, in prcfcnce of a 
fuperior, fuppofc the King himfelf : how 
much greater our reftraint, with the fame 
lively impreflion of God’s awful prefence ! 
Humility and veneration would leave no 
room tor other pafllons : man would be 
no longer man ; and the fyftem of our 
prefent itaie would be totally fubverted. 
Add another reafbn : Such a convi^ion of 
future rewards and puniflimcnts as to o- 
vercomc every inordinate defire, would 
reduce us to the condition of a traveller 
in a paltry inn, having no wifh but for 
day- light to profecutc his journey. For 
that very reafon, it appears evidently the 
plan of Providence, that wc fhould have 
but an obfeure glimplc of futurity. As 
the fame plan of Providence is vifible in 
all, I conclude with aflurance, that a cer- 
tain degree of obfeurity, weighs nothing 
againft the fenfe of Deity, more than a- 
gaiaft the moral fenfe, or againft a future 

ftate 
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ftatc of rewards and punilhmcnts. Whe- 
ther all men might not have been made 
angels, and whether more happinefs might 
not have rcfulted from a different fyftem, 
lie far beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge. From what is known of the con- 
duS of Providence, we have reafon to pre- 
fume, that our prefent ftatc is the rcfult 
of wifdom and benevolence. So much we 
know with certainty, that the fen('e we 
have of Deity and of moral duty, corre- 
fpond accurately to the nature of man as 
an impcrfcift being; and that thefe lenfes, 
were they aWblutely jierfed, would con- 
vert him into a very different being, 

A do(ftrinc efpouled by feveral writers 
ancient and modem, pretends to compofe 
the world without a Deity ; that the world, 
compofed of animals, vegetables, and 
brute matter, is felf-cxiftenc and eternal; 
and that all events happen by a neceffary 
chain of caufes and cffcdls. It will occur 
even at firft view, that this theory is at 
lead improbable ; can any fuppofition be 
more improbable than that the great work 
of planning and executing this univerfe, 
beautiful in all its parts, and bound toge- 
ther by the moft perfeft laws, Ihould be a 
Vo I., IV. Dd blind 



blind work, performed without iatelli* 
gence or contrivance ? It would therefore 
be a fufficient anfwer to obferve, that this 
doctrine, though . highly improbable, is 
however given to the public, like a found** 
ling, without cover or fupport. But af- 
firmaiively I urge,, that it is fundamental- 
ly overturned by the knowledge we derive 
of Deity from our own nature : it a Deity 
exift, lelf-exiftcnce muft be bis peculiar at- 
tribute ; and we cannot befitatc in reject- 
ing the tuppofition of a fclf-exillent world, 
when it is fo natural to fuppoie that the 
whole is the operation of a ielf-exiftenc 
Being, whole power and wifdom are ade- 
quate to that great work. 1 add, that this 
rational doCtrine is eminently lupported 
from contemplating the cndlcfs number 
of wife and benevolent efl'eCts, difpfty’d 
every where on the face of this globe ; 
which afford complete evidence of a wife 
and benevolent caufe. As thefe effeCls 
are far above the power of man, we ne- 
ceffarily aferibe them to a fuperior Being, 
or in other words to the Deity (a). 

Some philofophers there are,, not indeed 
fo hardened in fcepticifm as to deny the 

^a) FirH of \hh chir^ booki fed* i. 
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cxiftenctf of a Deity : They ackhowlcdgc 
a feff-cxiftent Being ; and feem willing to 
heftow on that Being power* wifdom, and 
every other perfeflion. But then they 
'maintain, that the world, or matter at leaft* 
muft alfb be felf-etiftent. Their argument 
is, that ex nihilo nihil jit^ that it is incotl- 
fiftent for any thing to be made out of no^ 
thing, out of a nonens. To confider no- 
thing or a nonens as a material or fubftance 
out of which things can be formed, like a 
ftatue out of ftonc or a ftvord out of iron* 
is 1 acknowledge a grots abihrdicy. But I 
perceive no abfurdity nor inconfitlence in 
fup(X)fing that matter was brought into* 
exiftence by Almighty power; and the po-^ 
pular expreflion* that God made the world 
out of nothing* has no other meaning. It 
is true, that in the operations of men no- 
thing can be produced but from antece*^ 
dent materials ; and fo accuftomecl arc we 
to fuch operations, as not readily to con- 
ceive how a thing can be brought into ex- 
igence without antecedent materials, or 
made out of nothing* as commonly exprclT- 
ed. But will any man in lober icnfe ven- 
ture to fet bounds to Almighty power* 
where he cannot point out a clear incon- 
r) d 2 Cllcncc? 
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fiftence ? It is indeed difficult to conceive a 
thing fo remote from common apprehen- 
fion ; but is there lefs difficulty in concei- 
ving matter to exlfl: without a caule, and 
to be intitled to the awful appellation of 
felf-exiftent, like the Lord of the Univerfe, 
to whom a more exalted appellation cannot 
be given ? Now^ if it be within the utmoft 
verge of poffibility for matter to have been 
created, 1 conclude with the higheft pro- 
bability, that it owes its exiftence to Al- 
mighty power. The neceffity of one felf- 
exident being is intuitively certain; but I 
perceive no neceffity, nor indeed probabi- 
lity, that there fliould be more than one. 
Difficulties about the creation of matter, 
teflify onr ignorance ; but to argue from 
our ignorance that a thing cannot be, has 
always been held very weak reafoning. 
Our faculties are adapted to our prefenc 
date, and perform their office in perfec- 
tion. But to complain that they do not 
reach the origin of things, is no lefs ab- 
furd than to complain that wc cannot a- 
feend to the moon in order to be acquainted 
with its inhabitants. At the fame time, 
it is a comfortable reflexion, that the que- 
flion, whether matter was created or no, is 

a 
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a pure fpeculation, and that either fide 
may be adopted without impiety. To me 
it appears more fimplc and more natural 
to hold it to be a work of creation, ;han to 
be (elf-exlllent, and confequencly indepen- 
dent of the Almighty either to create or to 
annihilate. 1 chcarfully make the former 
an article of my Creed ; but without ana- 
themifirtg thole who adopt the latter. I 
would however have it undcrllood, that I 
limit my conceflion to matter in its origi- 
nal rude date. 1 cannot poflibly carry 
my complaifance fo far as to comprehend 
the world in its prefent pcrfeclion. That 
immenle machine corapolcd of parts with- 
out number fo artfully combined as to ful- 
fil the intention of the maker, mull be the 
pro<lu^dion of a great being, omnifeient as 
well as omnipotent. To aflign blind fa- 
tality as the caufe, is an infuffcrable ab- 
furdity. 

Many grofs and abfurd conceptions of 
Deity that have prevailed among rude na^ 
tions, are urged by fome writers as an 
objcclion againft a feafe of Deity. That 
objeclion fliall not be overlooked ; but it 
will be anfwered to better purpofe, after 
thefe grols and abfurd conceptions are ex- 
amined 
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amined in the chapter immediately fol<^ 
lowing. 

The proof of a Deity from the innate 
fcnfc here explained^ differs materially 
from what is contained in elTays on mo^ 
rality and natural religion {a). The proof 
there given is founded on a chain of rea- 
foning, altogether independent on the in* 
natc fenfe of Deity. Both equally pro- 
duce conviction ; but as fenfe operates in- 
tuitively without reafoning, the fcnfc of 
Deity is made a branch of human nature, 
in order to enlighten thofe who are inca-* 
pable of a long chain of rcafoning ; and to 
fuch, who make the bulk of mankind, it 
is more convincing, than the moft pcrljpi- 
cuous reafoning to a philofopher. 

{a) Part a. 
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CHAP. II. 

Pregreft of Opinions with refpeii to Deity. 


H E fcnfe of Deity, like many other 
delicate fenfes, is in favages fo faint 
and obfcure as eahly to be bialTed from 
truth. Among them, the belief of many 
fuperior beings, is univerfal. And two 
caufes join to produce that belief. The 
firft is, that being accuftomed to a plura- 
lity of vifible objeds, men, mountains, 
trees, cattle, and fuch like, they afe na- 
turally led to imagine a like plurality in 
things not vifible ; and from that flight 
bias, flight indeed but natural, is partly 
derived the fyflem of Polytheifin, univer- 
fal among favages. The other is, that fa- 
vages know little of the connedlion be- 
tween caulb and eflTeas, and lUII lefs of 
tJie order and government of the world : 
every event that is not familiar, appears 
to them Angular and extraordinary ; and 
if fuch event exceed human power, it is 

without 
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without hefitation afcribed to a fuperior 
being. But as it occurs not to a favage, 
nor to any perfon who is not a philofo- 
pher, that the many various events ex- 
ceeding human power and feemingly un- 
connedled, may all proceed from the fame 
caufe ; they are readily afcribed to differ- 
ent beings. Pliny afcribes Polytheifm to 
the confcioufnefs men have of their imbe- 
clllity: “ Our powers are confined within 
narrow bounds: we do not readily con- 
ceive powers in the Deity much more 
“ extenfive: and we fupply by number 
** what is wanting in power Poly- 
theifm, thus founded, is the firft ftage in 
the progrefs of theology; for it is embra- 
ced by the rudell favages, who have nei- 
ther capacity nor inclination to pierce 
deeper into the nature of things. 

This llage is diftinguilhable from o- 
thers, by a belief that all fuperior beings 
are malevolent. Man, by nature weak 
and helplefs, is prone to fear, dreading 


♦ Plurality of heads or of hands in one idol, Is 
ibmccimcs made to fupply plurality of diOferent i- 
dols. Hence among favages the groiefquc figure of 
fonic of their idols. 


every 
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every new objeifl anti every unufual eve:it. 
Savages, luving no protedion aguml 
florins, teinpells, nor other extern d 
dents, anti having no pical'urcs bat in i- 
tifying hunger, tliiill, -and animal love} 
have much to fear, and little to hope. In 
that di'confolate condition, they artribiire 
the bulk ot their dillrelles to invililile be- 
ings, who in their upiniou mull be ma- 
levolent. Thih leeins to have been the o- 
pinion of the Greeks in the tlays o: mo- 
lon; as appears in a converfition between 
him and C.ioelus King ot l.ydii, mention- 
ed by Ilerotlotus in tiie fitll book ot ms 
hillory, “ CiujIus, laiilbolon, )ou aik me 
about hmnan alfairs ; and 1 anlwcr as 
“ one who iliinks, that all tlie gods arc 
“ envious and dilhirbers of inaiikoid.” 
The negroes on the coill of Guinea, dicaj 
their tieities as tyran s and opprellors: h.i- 
ving no conception of a good deity, they 
attribute the few blclliiigs tlicy receive, to 
the loil, to the rivers, to the trees, and to 
the plants. The Lithuanians continued 
Pagans down to the fourteenth century ; 
and worflaipped in gloomy woods, where 
their deities were held to refide. Their 
worlhip probably was prompted by fear, 
VoL. IV. Ec which 
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which is allied to gloominefs. The peo- 
ple of Kamlkatka acknowledge to this 
day nnany malevolent deities, having little 
or no notion of a good deity. They be- 
lieve the air, the water, the niountaius, 
and the woods, to be inh:ibited by male- 
volent fpirits, whom they fear and wor- 
Ihip. The favages of Guiana afcribe to 
the devil even their mofl common dif- 
eafes ; nor do they ever think of another 
remedy, but to apply to a forcerer to drive 
him away. Such negroes as believe in the 
devil, paint his images white. Befide the 
Efquim.iux, there are many tribes in the 
extenlive country of Labr.ulor, who be- 
lieve the Deity to be malevolent, and wor- 
ihip him out of fear. When they eat, 
they throw a piece of llelh into the fire as 
an olFering to him ; and when they go to 
fea in a canoe, they throw fomerhing on 
the fliore to render him propitious. Some- 
times, in a capricious fit, they go out with 
guns and hatchets to kill him; and on 
their return boaft that they have done fo. 

Convidlion of (uperior beings;, who, 
like men, are of a mixed nature, fome- 
times doing good, fometimes mifehief, 
conftitutes the fccond ftage. This came 

to 
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to be the fyftem of theology in Greece. 
The introdudlion of writing among the 
Greeks while they were little betcer than 
favages, produced a compound of char ac- 
ter and manners, that has not a parallel 
in any other nation. They were acute in 
fcience, ikilhil in fine arts, extremely de- 
ficient in morals, grofs beyond conception 
;n theology, and fuperllitious to a degree 
of folly ; a ftrange jumble of exquifite 
fenfe and abfurd nonfenie. They held 
their gods to refemble men in their exter- 
nal figure, and to be corporeal. In the 
2 1 ft book of the Iliad, Minerva with a 
liuge Hone beats Mars to the ground, 
whofe monftrous body covered feven broad 
acres. As corporeal beings, tlrcy were 
fiippoial to require the nouriflimcnt of 
meat, drink, and flecp. Homer mentions 
more than once the inviting of gods to a 
fcafl ; and Paufanias reports, that in the 
temple of Bacchus at Athens, there were 
figures of clay, reprefenting a fcafl given 
by Ainphydtion to Bacchus and other dei- 
ties. The inhabitants of the ifland Java 
arc not fo grofs in their conceptions, as to 
think that the gods cat the offerings pre- 
fented to them : but it is their opinion, 
E e 2 that 
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that a deity brings his mouth near the of- 
fering, lucks out all its favour, and leaves 
it tailelefs like water The Grecian 
gods, as delcrlbed byHo ner, drefs, bathe, 
and anoint, like mortals. Venus, after 
being ileteJled by her husband in the em- 
braces of Mars, retires to Paphos, 

Where to the pow'ran hundred alters rife, 

And breathing odours fccni the balmy Ikies: 
Conceal’d (he bithes in confccrafcd bowVs, 

TIu Graces unguents Ihcd, anjbrolial (howVs, 
nnguents that ch irm the gods ! iShc laA -tlTiimcs 
Her wondVous lobcs; and full the goAdefs 
blooms. Odyssly, 8. 

Juno’s (hefs is moft poetically dtf libcd, 
II, U-], book 14. It was alfo uiiivcrfally 
believed, that the gods were fond of wo- 
men, and h .d n any children by them. 
Th • ' ''It Ger n til. thought more fen- 

fl'lv. t di" ;nv|s wtP' too l\^l to re- 
finl-l* jn \ .ee, ui to he coii- 

fnud vMthiu ihv walls of a temple. Tiie 
( !;•, ks leem to have thought:, that the 
gods did not much exceed thcmfclvcs in 

• All Greek wiiters, and ihofe in their neigh- 
bourhuod, form the world out of a chaos. They 
had no fuch exalted notion of a deity as to believe, 
tliac he could mftke the world out of ootbing. 

knowledge, 
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knowledge. When Agefilaus journeyed 
with his private retinue, he ufually lodged 
in a temple ; m iking the goils witnclles, 
fays Plutarch, of his moll (ccret adions. 
1 he Greeks thought, that a gexi, like a 
m.in,* might know what pafled within his 
own houie ; without knowing any thing 
parting at a di (lance, “ If it be true,” 
fays Ariftotlc, (Rhetoric, book 2 .) “ that 
“ even the gods do not know every thing, 
“ there is little reafon to exped great 
“ knowledge among men/* Agamemnon 
in Efcliylus, putting oflf his travelling' 
habit and drdTing himiclf in fplcndid 
purple, is afraid of being fecn and en- 
vied by fome jealous god. Wc learn from 
beneca, that people drove for the (eat next 
to the image of the deity, that their 
prayers might be the better heard. But 
what we have chiefly to remark upon this 
head, is, that the Grecian gods were, like 
men, held capable of doing both good 
and ill, Jupiter, their highell deity, was 
a raviflier of women, and a notorious a- 
dulterer. In the fecontl book of the I- 
liad, he (ends a I)ing dream to deceive 
Agamemnon. Mars (educes Venus by 

bribes 
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bribes to commit adultery (^), In the 
Rhefus of Huripides, Minerva, difguifed 
like Venus, deceives Paris by a grofs lie. 
The ground-work of the tragedy of Xu- 
thus is a lying oracle, declaring Ion, fon 
of Apoilo and Creufa, to be the Ion of Xu- 
thus. Oreftes in huripides, having (lain 
liis mother Clyicmneftra, cxcules himfeif 
as having been milled by Aj)ollo to com- 
mit the crime. Ah!’* iiiys he, “hid I 
“ confnlted the ghoft of my father, he 
“ would have dillliaded me from a crime 
that has proved my ruin, without doing 
“ lilm any good.” He concludes with 
obferving, that having adled by A})ollo’s 
command, Apollo is the only criminal. 
In a tragedy of Sophocles, Minerva makes 
no difnculty to cheat Ajnx, promifing to 
be his friend, while underhand Ihe is fer- 
ving flyfles, his bitter enemy. Mercury, 
in revenge for the murder of his fbn 
Myrtilus, entails curies on Pelops the 
nuirdcrcr, and on all his racc^. In ge- 

• The Englifli tranflator of that tragedy, obferves 
it to be remarkable in the Grecian creed, that the 
gods punirh not only the perfons guilty, but ihcir 
innocent poftciity. 

(j) Odyfi'ey, bock 8, 

neral, 
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neral, the every where in Greek tra-*- 
gedies, arc partial, unjull, tyrannical, and 
revengeful. The Greeks accordingly have 
no relcrvc in abufing their gods. In the 
tragedy of Prometheus, Jupiter, with- 
out the lead ceremony, is accufed of being 
an ufurper. lUchylus proclaims publicly 
on the llage, that Jupiter, a jealous, cruel, 
and implacable tyrant, had overturned e- 
very thing in heaven ; and that the other 
gods were reduced to be his (laves. In 
tiic Iliad, book 13. Menclaus addrell'cs 
Jupiter in the following words : “ O Fa- 
ther Jove! in widlom, they (ay, thou 
“ excelled both men and gods. Yet all 
“ thefe ills proceed from thee; for the 
wicked thou dofl aid in war. Thou art 
“ a friend to the IVojans, whofc (buls dc- 
“ light in force, who arc never glutted 
“ with blood.” The gods were often 
treated with a fort of contemptuous fami- 
liarity, and employed in very low offices. 
Nothing is more common, than to intro- 
duce them as adors in Greek tragedies ; 
frequently for trivial purpol’es ; Apollo 
comes upon the dage mod courtcouily to 
acquaint the audience with the fubjedl of 
the play. Why is this not urged by out 

critics, 
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critics, as claflical authority againft the 
rule of Horace, Nec deus interftt nifi dignus 
vindice nodus *. Homer makes very ufe- 
ful fervants of his g(xls. Minerva, in par- 
ticular, is a faithful atten lant upon Ulyf- 
fes. She ads the herald, and calls the 
chiefs to council {a). She marks the place 
where a great (lone fell that was thrown 
by Ulyires(^). She alEills UlyiTes to hide 
his treafure in a cave(t), and helps him 
to wreflle with the beggar {d), Ulyfles 
being toft with cares in bed, flic defeends 
from heaven to make him fail afleep {e). 
This laft might poflibly be fqueez’d into 
an allegory, if Minerva were not frequent- 
ly introduced where there is no place for 
an allegory. Jupiter, book 17. of the Ili- 
ad, is introduced comforting the deeds 
of Achilles for the death of Patroclus. 
Creufa keeps it a profound fecret from her 
hufband, that flie had a child by Apollo. 

• Nor let a god in perfon ftand difplay’d, 

Unlcfs the labouring plot deferve his aid. 

Francis.- 

(a) Odyffey, book 8. {h) Book 8. 

(r) Book 13. (d) Book 18. 

(f) Book 30, 

Ic 
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It was held as little honotirable in Greece 
to commit fornication with a god as with 
a man. It appears from Cicero (d), that 
when Greek philofophers began to rcafon 
about the deity, their notions were won* 
dcrfully crude. One of the hardeft mor- 
fels to digefl in Plato’s philoibphy, was 
a doiflrine, That God is incorporeal ; 
which by many was thought abfurd, for 
that, without a body, he could not have 
fenfes, nor prudence, nor pleafure. The 
religious creed of the Romans feems to 
have been little lefs impure than that of 
the Greeks, It was a ceremony of theirs, 
in beficging a town, to evocate the tutelar 
deity, and to tempt him by a reward to 
betray his friends and votaries. In that 
ceremony, the name of the tutelar deity 
was thought of importance; and for that 
reafon, the tutelar deity of Rome was a 
profound lecret Appian of Alexandria, 

in 


(«) Lib. I, Dc Datura dcorum. 

• The form of the evocatio follows. “ Tuo due- 
** tu, ioqutt, Pythic Apollo, tuoque numinc in- 
** ftinfhis, pergo ad dclcndam urbem Vcios : tibi- 
“ que hinc dedmam partem pnedx vovco. Tc fi* 
<< mul, Juno Regina, qux nunc Vcios col is, pre- 
Yov. IV. F f « cor. 
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in his book of the Parthian var, reports, 
that Anthony, reduced to focb’emity by 
the Partbians, lifted up his eyes to heaven, 

and 

cor, ut DOS vi^^orcs in noftrana tuamqnc mo? fu- 
turam urbem fequarc : ubi tc, dignum ampli- 
tudine nia, cemplum acerpiat.” Tftns LiviuSf 

iik. 5. CAp. 21.^ [/« SngJiJh thus : Under thy 

guidance and divine inlpuration, 0 Pythian A* 
** poUo, 1 march to the dcftrn<^ian of y^iit and to 
** ihy fhrine I devote a tenth of the plunder. Itn- 
“ pcri.i! Juno, guardian of Veil, deign to profper 
oiir vieforioHS arms, and a temple fhall be crc^l- 
** cd to thy honour, fuitable to the grcaiucfs and 

tnajefty of thy name.”] But it appears fron> 

Macrobius, that they ufed a form of evocation even 
yvhen the name of the tutelar deity was unknown to 
them. “ Si dcus, fi dea eft, cui populus civiiafquc 
CanhaginteoGs eft in tmela, lequc maxime iile qui 
Urbis hujus populique lutclam rccipifti, prccor, vc* 
nerorque, vcniamque a vobis peto, in vos populum 
civitatcmquc Carihaginienfcm Ueferatis, loca, tem- 
p)a, facra, urbemque corum relinquiatis, abfquc 
his abeatis, cique populo, civitatique metum, foiv 
“ midincin, oblivioncm injiciatis, prodiiique Romam 
ad me meofquc vcniaiis, noftr.ique vObis loca, 
tcmpla, facra, urbs, acceptior probatiorque fit, 
mihique populoque Romano militibufque mcis 
<< pra^poGti Giis, ut feiamus iotcUigamufque. Si ita 
'* fcccritis, vovco vobis tcmpla ludofque fa£turum.” 
^<iturn<iL itk 3. cap, y. — [f* Englijb thus : “ That 
** divinity, whether god or goddefs, who is the 
guardian of the Rate of Qu:tl|age« that diyioity I 

^ iavokC) 
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and bSft^glit the godSy that if any of 
them wfere jealous of his former happinefs^ 
they #oul(l pour their Tcngeancc uj)on his 
head alone, and AitFer his army to efcape. 
The ftory of Paris and the three goddefles 
gives no favourable ImprcfGon, cither of 
the morals or religion of the Romans* 
Jimo and her two iifter-deities fubmic 
their difputc about beauty to the Ihepherd 
Paris, who confeierttioufly pronounces in 
favour of Venus. But 

1 . ithet mfttU ri^Djium 

JuMtitm PjriJiSf J^ret^yuc hjuna firmx* 

jiino, not facisfied with wreaking her nia*- 
lice againfl die honeft Ihepherd, declares 
war agaiiiH his whole nation. Not even 
Eneas, cho* a fugitive in foreign lands, 
cfcapes her fury. Their great god Jupi- 

“ ioTokc, I pity irtd fuppHcatc, that he will defert 
** that perfidious people. Honour not with thy pre- 
** fence their temples, their ceremonies, nor their 
** city i abandon them to all their fears, fcatc them 
to frtfafhy and oblhHort. Ply hence to Home* 
" In my country, and among my f|llow cf« 

** fhouHulc have nobler icmplei, and more 

acceptable faerihccs; thou fhilt be the tutelar 
deity of this army, and of the Homan Hate. Dn 
this condition, I here vow to erc6t tempici and 
gamei to ihkie hOnour/'J 
P f 2 


ter 
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ter is introduced on the ftagc by Plautusi 
to deceive Alcmcna, and to lie with her in 
rf)C fliape of her hufband. Nay, it was 
the opinion of the Romans, that this play 
made much for the honour of Jupiter; for 
in times of national troubles and calami* 
ties, it was commonly a6led to appeafe his 
anger ; — a pregnant inftance of the grofs 
conceptions of that warlike people in mo- 
rality, as well as in religion. 

A divifion of invifible beings into be- 
nevolent and malevolent, without any 
mixture of thcfe qualities, makes the 
third ftage. The talents and feelings of 
men, refine gradually under good govern- 
ment : focial amufemenis begin to make 
a figure : benevolence is highly regarded; 
and fonie men are found without gall. 
Having thus acquired a notion of pure 
benevolence, and finding it exemplified in 
fome eminent perfons, it was an cafy ftep 
in the progrefs of theological opinions, to 
bellow the lame character upon fome fu- 
perior beings. This led men to diftin- 
guifh their gods into two kinds, cffcntially 
different, one entirely benevolent, another 
entirely malevolent; and the difference be- 
tween good and ill, which are diametrical- 

ir 
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ly oppofite, favoured that diftiadlion. For> 
tunate events nut of the common courfe 
of natore»ft'?fiierf- accordingly afcribed to 
benevolent tcHsueS s and unfortunate events 
of tliat kJSad; to nnalevolent. In the time 
of Pliny the elder, malevolent deities were 
worlhippcd at Rome. He mentions a 
temple dedicated to Bad Fortune ^ another 
to the dileale termed a Fever. The Lace- 
demonians worlhippcd Death and Tear; 
and the people of Cadiz Poverty and Old 
dge; in order to deprecate their wrath. 
Such gods were by the Romans termed 
ii^ucTrunci, a* away evW. 

Convi^ion of one fupreme benevolent 
Deity, and of inferior deities, fome bene- 
volent, foinc malevolent, is the fourth 
Rage. Such convidion, which gains 
ground in proportion as morality ripens, 
arifes from a remarkable difierence be- 
tween gratitude and fear. Willing to Ihow 
my gratitude for fome kindnefs proceed- 
ing from an unknown hand, fcveral per- 
fons occur to my conje^ures ; but 1 al- 
ways Rx at laft upon one perfon as the 
moft likely. Fear is of an oppofite na- 
ture : it expands itfelf upon every fufpi- 
cious perfon, and blackens them all.' 

Thus, 
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Thos^ upon providential good fortune a-» 
bove the power of man, w« mturaHy reft 
tipon one benevolent Ddty^^ the caafe ; 
and CO him we coniine obf ^titude and 
Veneration. When, on the Other hand, 
we are (truck with an uncommon calami- 
ty, every thing that pofEbly may be the 
caufe raifes terror. Hence the propen- 
fity in ravages to multiply objects of fear ( 
but to confine their gratitude and venera- 
tion to a Angle objeft. Gratitude and Ve- 
neration, at the lame time, are of fiich a 
nature, as to raife a high opinion of the 
perfon who is their objcdl ; and when a 
fingle invifible being is underftood to pour 
out bleffings with a liberal hand, good 
men, inflamed with gratitude, put no 
bounds to the power and benevolence of 
that being. And thus one fupreme bene- 
volent Deity comes to be recognifed among 
the more enlightened favages. With re- 
fpeft to malevolent deities, as they arc fup^ 
pofed to be numerous, and as there is db 
natural impulfe for elevating one abov^ 
another ; they are all of them held to bc 
of an inferior rank, fubordinate to the fa« 
preme Deity, 

Unity in the lupremc being hath, a- 

mong 



mong philofophcrs, a more folid founda«* 
tion, namely, unity of defign and of order 
in tlie creation and government of this 
world*. At the fame time, the paffion 
of gratitude, which leads even favages to 
the attribute of unity in the fupreme be- 
ing^ prepares the mind for relilhing the 
proof of that unity, founded on the unity 
of his works. 

The belief of one fupreme benevolent 
Deity, and of fubordinatc deities benevo* 
lent and malevolent, is and has been more 
univerfal than any other religious creed. 

I confine myfcif to a few inftances ; for 
a complete enumeration would be endlefs. 
The different favage tribes in Dutch Gui- * 
ana, agree pretty much in their articles of 
faith. They hold the exiftence of one fu- 
premc Deity, whole chief attribute is be* 

* AU things in the uoiverfe are evidently of a 
piece. Every thing is adjufted to every thing ; one 
deiign prevails through the whole : and this unifor- 
mity leads the mind to acknowledge one author; be- 
Ciufe the eoQccpcion of diderent authors without 
diftinAioa of attributes or operations, ferves only 
to perplex the imagination, without bellowing any 
fatisfa^tioo oo the underllanding. Natural hijlory 
rf Riiigicn^ fy David Jfum, E/quirc, 
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nevoknce ; and to him they afcribe every 
good that happens. But as it is againft 
his nature to do ill, they believe in fub-* 
ordinate malevolent beings, like our devil, 
who occafion thunder, hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and who are the authors of death, 
difeafes, and of every misfortune. . To 
thefc devils, termed in their language 
Towahoos^ they diredl every fupplication, 
in order to avert their malevolence ; while 
the fupreme Deity is entirely negledlcd : 
fo much more powerful among favages, is 
fear than gratitude. The North-Ameri- 
can favages have all of them a notion of 
a fuprcine Deity, creator and governor of 
* the world ; and of inferior deities, fome 
good, fome ill. Thefe are fuppofed to 
have bodies, and to live much as men do, 
but without being fubjeded to any di- 
ftrefs. The fame creed prevails among 
the negroes of Benin and Congo, among 
the people of New Zcland, among the in- 
habitants of Java, of Madagafcar, of the 
Molucca iflands, and of the Caribbee 
iilands. The Chingulele, a tribe in the 
ifland of Ceylon, acknowledge one God 
creator of the univerfc, with fubordioatc 
deities who ad as his deputies ; agricul- 
ture 
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lure is the peculiar province of one, navi- 
gation of another. The creed of the 1 ou- 
cjuinele is nearly the fame. The inh.ibl- 
tants of Otaheite, termed Kin^ George s 
ijiandy believe in one liipreme Deity; and 
in inferior deities without ejul, who pre- 
fidc over particular parts of the creation. 
They pay no adoration to the fupreine 
Deity, thinking him too far elevated a- 
bove his creatures to concern himielf witli 
what they do. 'fhey believe the liars to 
be children of the lim and moon, and an 
cclipfe to be the time of copulation. 'I he 
Naudowcllics are the farthell remote from 
our Colonies of any of the North Ameri- 
cans whom we are in any degree ac(]uaint- 
ed with. They acknowledge one fuprerne 
being or giver of life, to whom they look 
up as the Iburce of good, and from whom 
no evil can proceed, 'fhey acknowledge 
alfo a bad fpirit of great power, by whom 
all the evils chat befal mankind arc in- 
llicled. To him they pray in their dif- 
irefTcs; begging that he will cither avert 
their troubles or mitigate them. They ac- 
knowledge befide goixl fpirits of an infe- 
rior degree, who in their particular depart- 
ments contribute to the happinefs of mor- 
VoL. IV. C g 
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tals. But they fecm to have no notion of 
a fpirit diverted of mutter. They believe 
their gods to be of the human form, but 
of a nature more excellent than man. 
They believe in a future (late ; and that 
their employments will be fimilar to Nvhat 
they are engaged in here, but without la- 
bour or hitiguc j ill Ihort, that they iliall 
live for ever in regions of plenty, and en- 
joy in a higher degree every gratification 
they delight in here. According to Arno- 
bius, certain Roman deities prefided over 
the various operations of men. Venus 
prefided over carnal copulation ; Puta af- 
lillcd at pruning trees ; and Peta in re- 
querting benefits : Neincllrinus was god 
of the woods, Nodutus lipened corn, and 
d'erenfis heljied to threfh it; Vibilia ai- 
fillcd travellers; orphans were under 
the care of Orbon.i, and dying perfons, 
of Nxnia ; Ullilago hardened the bones 
of infants ; and Mel Ionia protected bees, 
and bertow'd fvvectncls on their honey. 
The inhabitants of the iiknd of For- 
inola rccognile two fuj^remc deities in 
company; the one a m-de, god of the men, 
the other a female, godikls of the women. 
The bulk of their inferior deities are the 

lull Is 
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fouls of upright men, who are conftantly 
doing good, and the fouls of wicked men, 
who are conftantly doing ill. The iiilaiul 
negroes acknowledge one fupreme being, 
creator of all tiling-^; attributing to liini 
infiiiite power, infinite knowledge, and 
ubiquity. They believ'c tliat the dead are 
converted into fpiriis, termed by them 
famimniy or protectors, being appointed to 
guard their parents and relations, 'i'he 
ancient Goths and leveral other northern 
nations, acknowledged one iiiprcmc be- 
ing; and at the fiine time woiihijipctl three 
fubordinatc deities ; Tlior, reputed the 
fame with Jupiter; Oden, or Woden, the 
fame with Mars ; 'and Friga, the i'ainc 
with Venus Socrates taking the cup 
of poifon from the executioner, lickl it up 
towanl heaven, and pouring out ibmc of it 
as an oblation to the fupreme Deity, pro- 
nounced the followii'.g p:aycr : “ 1 implore 

the immortal God that my tranfhrionL 
“ hence may be happy.’' 'I'hcn turning 

• Regnator omnium Den«, cx'tcra fubjc<fla atquc 
parcnti.i*, Tacitus moribui Grrmanorum, caf', ){). 
[In Etiglijh thus : “ One God the ruler of all j ilic 
“ rcA infcrlgr and fubordioacc.’^J 

C g 3 
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to Crito, faicl, “ O Crlto ! I owe a cock to 

Kfculapius, pay it.” From this inci- 
dent we find that Socrates^ foaring above 
his countrymen, had attained to the belief 
of a fupremc benevolent Deity. But in 
that dark age of religion, fuch purity i^ 
not to be expc(5lcd from Socrates hiinfelf, 
as to have rejeded I’ubordinate deities, 
even of the mercenary kind. 

Diirercnc olficcs being ailigned to the 
gods, as above mentioned, proper names 
followed of courfe. Aiul when a gotl was 
afeertained by a name, the buly mind 
would naturally proceed to trace his ge- 
nealogy. 

Ab unity in the Deity was not an effa- 
bliihed doclrinc in the countries wlicre the 
Chridian religion was iliil promulgated, 
(du'ittiaiiicy could not fill to prevail over 
raganiim ; lor iinprovcinents in the men- 
tal faculties lead by lure ileps, tluf Ilow, 
to one God. 

The lit'ch flage is, the belief of one 
fupreme benevolent Deity, as in that im- 
mediately foregoing, with many inferior 
benevolent deities, and one only who is 
malevolent. As men improve in natural 
knowledge and become fkilful in tracing 

caul’cs 
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caufes from efFeds, they find much lefs 
malice and ill-dcfign than was imagined : 
humanity at lad prevails, which with im- 
proved knowledge banilh the fufplcion of 
ill-defign, in every cafe where an event 
can be explained without it. In a word, 
a fettled o[^nion of good prevailing in the 
world, produced convidion among fornc 
nations, Icfs ignorant than their neigh- 
bours and lels brutal, that there is but 
one malevolent fubordinate deity, and 
good fubordinate deities without number. 
The ancient l^erfians acknowledged two 
principles; one all good and all powerful, 
named Hormuz^ and by the Greeks cor- 
ruptly Oromazes ; the other evil, named 
Ahiiriman^ and by the Greeks Armntics, 
Some authors allert, chat the Perfiaus held 
thele two principles to be co-eternal : o- 
thers that Oromazes firil lubfdled alone, 
that he created both liglit and darknefs, 
and tliat he created Ariinancs out of dark- 
ncls. That the latter was the opinion of 
the ancient Perfians, appears from their 
Bible, termed the SadJer; which teaches. 
That there is one God fupreme over all, 
many good angels, and but one evil fpi- 
ric, Plutarch acquaints us, that Ilornuis 

and 
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and Ahariman, ever at variance, formed 
each of them creatures of their own ftamp; 
that the%ormer created good genii, fuch 
as gooclnefs, truth, wifiJom, juftice; and 
that the latter created evil genii, fuch as 
infidelity, falfehood, opprefllon, theft. 
This fyflem of theology, commonly term- 
ed the Mdnichcaji JyJlctUy is faid to be alfb 
the religious creed of Pegu, with the fol- 
lowing addition, that the evil principle 
only is to be worfliipped; which is abun- 
dantly probable, as fear is a predominant 
padiun in barbarians. The people ot Flo- 
rida believe a liiprcmc benevolent Deity, 
and a fubordinatc deity that is malevo- 
lent : ncgleding the former, who, they 
lay, does no harm, lliey bend their whole 
attention to Ibftcn tiie latter, who, they 
fay, torments them day and night. The 
inhabitants of Darien acknowledge but 
one evil fpirit, of whom they are dcTpc- 
ratcly afraid. 'Fhc Hottentots, mentioned 
by feme writers as altogether dcllitute of 
religion, are on the contrary farther ad- 
vanced toward its purity, than fume of 
their neighbours. Their creed is, That 
there is a fiipreme being, who is goodnefs 
itfelf ; of whom they have no occafion to 

Hand 
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(land in awe, as he is incapable by his 
nature to hurt them ; that there is alfo a 
malevolent fpirit, fubordinate t^the for- 
mer, who mud be ferved and worfliipped 
in order to avert his malice. The Epi- 
curean doclrinc with refpecd to the gods 
in general, That being happy in them- 
fclves they extend not their providential 
care to men, dilfcrs not widely from what 
the Hottentot believes wdth rcfped to the 
fupreme being. 

Having traced the fcnfe of deity, from 
its dawn in the grofleft favagcs to its ap- 
proaching maturity among enlightened 
nations, vve proceed to the lall dage of 
the progrefs, which makes the true fyftem 
of theology ; and that is, coiividion of a 
iupreme being, boundlefs in every per- 
fedion, without fubordinate deities, be- 
nevolent or malevolent. Savages learn 
early to trace the chain of caufes and cf- 
feds, with refped to ordinary events : 
they know that fading produces liungcr, 
that habour occafions wcarinefs, that fire 
burns, that the fun and r.iin contribute to 
vegetation.. But when they go beyond 
fuch familiar events, they lofe figlit of 
caufe and effed : the changes of weather, 
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of winds, of heat and cold, imprefs theno 
with a notion of chance : earthquakes, 
hurricanes, ftorms of thunder and light- 
ning, which fill them with terror, are a- 
fcrihed to malignant beings of greater 
power than man. In the progrcfs of 
knowledge light begins to break in upon 
them: they difcover, that fuch phenome- 
na, however tremendous, come under the 
general law of canlc and elfecl; and that 
there is no ground for aferibing them to 
malignant f'plrits, Ac the fame time, our 
more refined fenfes ripen by dcgrecb: fo- 
cial aft'edions come to prevail, and mora- 
lity makes a deep imprellion. In maturi- 
ty of fciife anil iinderilanding, bene- 
volence ajipears more and more ; and 
beautiful final caufes are difeovered in 
many of nature’s produflions, that for- 
merly were thought ufclefs, or perhaps 
hurtful : and the time may come, we 
have folld ground to hope that it will 
come, when doubts and difficulties about 
the government of Providence, will all 
of them be cleared up; and every event 
be found conducive to the general good. 
Such views of Providence baniffi malevo- 
lent deities; and we fettle at lafl in a mvit 

comlortabl: 
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comfortable opinion ; either that there are 
no fuch beings ; or that, if they exift and 
are permitted to perpetrate any mifchief, 
it is in order to produce greater good 
Thus, through a long maze of errors, 
man arrives at true religion, acknow- 
ledging but one Being, fupreme in power, 
intelligence, and benevolence, who crea- 
ted all other beings, to whom all other 
beings are fubjeded, and who diredts e- 
very event to anfwcr the beft purpoles. 
This lydem is true theology f . 

Having gone through the different 
ftages of religious belief, in its gradual 
progrcfs toward truth and purity, I pro- 
ceed to a very important -article. The hi- 
ftory of tutelar deities. The belief of tu- 
telar deities preceded indeed feveral of the 


* The AbylUnians think that the afcnbing to the 
devil the wicked of which the Poriugucac dcn 
dare him to be guilty, is falling into the error of 
the Manichecs, who admit two principles, one 
good, one evil. 

f Pliny feems to rcliOi the doctrine ot unity in 
ibe Deity; but is at a lofs about forming, any jufl: 
conception of him, fometiincsconfidcriDg the worI4 
to be our only deity, fometimes the fun. 
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ftages mentioned, witnefs the tutelar de- 
ities of Greece and Rome ; but as it is not 
connedled with any one of them cxclufivc 
of the reft, the clearnefs of method requi- 
red it to be poftponed to all of them. This 
belief, founded on felfiftincfs, made a ra- 
pid progrefs after property in the goods of 
fortune was eftabliflicd. The Greeks, the 
Romans, and indeed moft nations that 
were not mere favages, appropriated to 
themfelves tutelar deities, who were under- 
ftood to befriend them upon all occafions ; 
and, in particular, to fight for them a- 
gainft their enemies. 1 he Iliad of Ho- 
mer is full of miraculous battles between 
the Greeks and IVojans, the tutelar dei- 
ties mixing with the contending parties, 
and partaking of every difaftcr, death on- 
ly excepted, which immortals could not 
fuffer. The lares ^ penates^ or houfehold- 
gods, of Indoftan, ot Greece, and of 
Rome, bear witneis, that every family, 
perhaps every perfon, was thought to be 
under the prote<ftion of a tutelar deity. 
Alexander ab Alexandro gives a lift of 
tutelar deities. Apollo and Minerva were 
the tutelar deities of Athens ; Bacchus and 
Hercules of the Boeotian Thebes 3 Juno 

of 
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of Carthage, Samos, Sparta, Argos, and 
Myccn^ ; Venus of Cyprus ; Apollo of 
Rhodes and of Delphos ; Vulcan of l.cin- 
nos ; Bacchus of Naxus ; Neptune of Te- 
nedos, &c. The poets tcftify, that even 
individuals had tutelar deities: 

Mulcibcr in Trojam, pro Troja ftabat Apollo: 

Venus Tcuci is, PalUs iniqua fuit, 

Odcrat iEncam, propior Saturnia Turno j 
lllc tamcn Veneris numinc tutus erat. 

Sape ferox cautum petiit Neptunus Ulyffcitij 
Eripuit patruo iaepe Minerva luo * (<ij. 

Though the North-Aiiierican favages re- 
cognile a itipreiue Being, wile and bene- 
volent, and alio fubordinatc benevolent 
beings who are intrulled with tlie govern- 
ment of the world ; yet as the great di- 
ftance ot chefe lubordinate beings and the 
full occupation they have in general go- 

• ** The rage of Vulcan, and the martial maid, 

** Furfu'd old Troy; but Phoebus* love repay *d. 

^ncas fafe, defy’d great Juno’s bate, 

•* For Venus guards her favour’d offspring’s fate; 

“ In vain U])ffcs Neptune’s wrath affails, 

** O’er winds and waves Minerva’s power pre- 
“ vails.” 

(tf) Ovid. Trill, lib. i. eleg. a. 

Hh 2 
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vernmenr, are fuppofed to make them over- 
look individuals, every man has a tutelar 
deity of his own, termed who is 

conftanily invoked during war to give him 
vidory over h»s enemies. The Natches, 
bordering on the MilTifippi, offer up the 
fkulls of their enemies to their god, and 
dejX)fitc them in his temple. They con- 
fider that being as their tutelar deity, who 
affiils them againll their enemies, and to 
whom therefore the Iknll of an enemy 
mult be an acceptable offering. Tho’ 
they worlhip the lun, who impartially 
fhines on all mankind ; yet fuch is their 
partiality, that they confider themfelves as 
his chofen people, and that their enemies 
are his enemies. 

A belief ib abfurd Hiews woful imbecll- 
lity in human nature. Is it not obvious, 
that the great God of heaven and earth 
governs the world by inflexible laws, from 
which he never can fwerve in any cafe, 
becaufe they are the befl poffible in every 
cafe? To fuppofe any family or nation to 
be an objed of his peculiar love, is no Icfs 
impious, than to luppole any family or 
nation to be an objed of his peculiar ha- 
tred : they equally arraign Providence of 

partiality. 
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partiality. Even the Goths liad more juft 
notions of the Deity. Totila, recommend- 
ing to his people juftice and humanity, 
fays, “ Qiiare fic habete, ca quae amari ab 
“ hominibus folent ita vobis falva fore, 
“ fi juiticise reverentiam lervaveritis. Si 
“ tranlitis in mores alios, etiain Denm ad 
“ holies tranfiturum. Nc{jue enint ille, 
“ aut omnibus oinnino hominibus, aut 
“ uni alicui genti, addicit ft focium*. ” 

That God was once the tutelar deity of 
the Jews, is true ; but not in the vulgar 
acceptation of that term, importing a deity 
cholen by a people to be their patron and 
protcdor. The orthodox faith is, “ That 
“ God chofe the Jews as his peculiar peo- 
ple, not from any partiality to them, 
“ but that there miglit be one nation to 
keep alive the knowledge of one lupreme 

• “ Ee alTurcd of this, that while ye preferve 
“ youi- reverence for juflicc, ye will enjoy all iho 
“ bliflings which are elliinable among mankind. If 
'* ye refufe to obey her diffates, anel your morals 
“ become corrupted, God hinilelf will abandon you, 

“ and take the part of your enemies. For although 
“ the beucvolencc of that power is not partially 
" confined to tribe or people, yet in the eye of his 
“ juftice all men are not equally the objefts of his 
“ approbation.” 


“ Deity; 
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Deity ; which fliould be profperous 
** while they adhered to him, and unpro- 
** fperous when they declined to idolatry; 

not only in order to make thi in perfe- 
** vere in the true faith, but alio in order 
** to exemplify to alTnations the condudl 
of his Providence.” It is certain, how- 
ever, that the pcrverfe Jews claimed God 
Almighty as their tutelar deity in the vul- 
gar acceptation of the term. And this er- 
ror throws light upon an incident related 
in the Adis ot the Apodles. There was a 
prophecy firmly believed by the Jews, that 
the Meffiah would come among them in 
perfon to rellore their kingdom. The 
Chridians gave a different fenfe to the pro- 
phecy, namely, that the kingdom promifed 
was not of this world. And they faid, 
that Chrid was fent to pave the way to 
their heavenly kingdom, by obtaining for- 
givenefs of their fins. At the fame time, 
as the Jews held all other nations in ab- 
horrence, it was natural for them to con- 
clude, that the Meffiah would be fent to 
them only, God’s chofen people : for 
which reafon, even the apodles were at 
fird doubtful about preaching the gofpel 

to 
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to any but to the Jews {a). But the a- 
poBles refl»;^ing, that it was one great 
purpofe of the miflion, to baniih from the 
Jews their grovelling and impure notion 
of a tutelar deity, and to proclaim a date 
of future happinefs to all who believe in 
Chrirt, they proceeded to preach the go- 
Ipel to all men: “ Then Peter opened his 
“ mouth, and faid. Of a truth I perceive, 
“ that God is no refpe<der of perfons ; but 
“ in every nation, he that feareth him, 
“ and worketh righteoufncft, is accepted 
“ with him {h)." The foregoing reaibn- 
ing, however, did not fatisfy the Jews; 
they could not digeft the opinion, that 
God fent his Meffiah to fave all nations, 
and that he was the God of the Gentiles 
as well as of the Jews. They ftormed a- 
g.iinll Paul in particular, for inculcating 
that do£lrine (t). 

Confidering that religion in its purity 
was cAablilhcd by the gofpel, is it not a- 
mazing, that even Chriftians fell back to 


(4) See the loth vid i ith chapters of the Aifts of the 
Apoftles, 

(^) Afts of the Apoftles, i. 34. 

(c) Afts of the Apoftlcs, chap. 13, 


the 
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the worOxip of tutelar deities ? They did 
not indeed adopt the abfurd opinion, tiiac 
the fupreme Being was their tutelar deity ; 
but they held, that there are divine per-- 
fons llibordinate to the Almighty, who 
take under their care nations, families, 
and even individuals; an opinion that dif- 
fers not eilentially from that of tutelar de- 
ities among the lleathens. That opinion, 
whicii Hatters felf-love, took roiit in the* 
fitch century, when tiie dedication ot laiiu.- 
was introduced, fimilar to the oeihcauon 
of heroes among the ancients. People are 
fond of friends to be their interceiiors ; 
and with regard to the Deity, denied 
faints were thought the propeielt intercef- 
fors. Temples were built and dedicated 
to them; and folemn rites of worihip in- 
ftituted to render them propitious. It was 
imagined, that the iouls of deified faints 
are at liberty to roam where they lift, and 
t’n .c they love the places where their bo- 
dies are interred; which accordingly made 
tl e (epulchres of the faints a common ren- 
dezvous of fupplicants. What paved the 
way to notions fo abfurd, was the grofs 
ignorance that clouded the Chrlftian world, 
after the northern barbarians became ma- 
tters 
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ftcfs of Europe. In the feventh ceAtiirjr’ 
the biihops were lb illiterate, as to be in- 
debted to others for the lhallow fermons 
they preached ; and the very few of that 
order who had any learning, fatisfied 
themfelves with tompofing inlipid homi- 
lies, collefled from the writings of Au- 
guftin and Gregory. In the ninth cen- 
tury, matters grew worfe and worfe ; for 
thefe faints, held at firft to be mediators 
for Chrillians in general, were now con- 
verted into tutelar deities in the (trided 
fenfe. An opinion prevailed, that 1‘uch 
faints as arc occupied about the fouls of 
Chriftians in general, have little time for 
individuals; which led every church, and 
every private Chriftian, to eled for them- 
felves a particular faint, to be their patron 
or tutelar deity. That pradicc made it 
neceflary to deify faints without end, in 
order to furnifh a tutelar deity to every in- 
dividual, The dubbing of faints, became 
a new fource of abulcs and frauds in the 
Chriilian world: lying wonders were in- 
vented, and fabulous hiftorics compofed, 
to celebrate exploits that never were per- 
formed, and to glprify perfons who never 
had a being. And thus religion among 
VoL.lV. Ii Chrillians, 
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Cbriftians, funk down to as low a (late ai 
it had been among Pagans. 

There ftill remans upon hand, a capi- 
tal branch of our hiftory ; and that is 
idolatry, which properly fignifies the wor* 
{hipping vifible objects as deities. But as 
idolatry evidently fprung from religious 
worlhip, corrupted by the ignorant and 
brutifhj it will make its appearance with 
more advantage in the next chapter, of 
which religious worlhip is the fubjccl. 

We have thus traced with wary fteps, 
the gradual progrefs of theology through 
many ftages, correl'ponding to the gradual 
openings and improvements oi the human 
mind. But tho* that progrefs, in almofl 
all countries, appears uniform with refpecfl 
to the order of fucceffion, it is far other- 
wife with refpe<5l to the quicknefs of fuc- 
ccflion: nations, like individuals, make 
a progrefs from infancy to inAturity; but 
they advance not with an equal pace, fome 
making a rapid progrefs toward perfe^liqn 
in knowledge and in religion, while o- 
thers remain ignorant barbarians. The 
religion of Hindof^n, if we credit hiftory 
or tradition, hadfadvanced to a conGder- 
able degree of puritjr and refiaement, at a 
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very early period. The Hindoftan Biblc^ 
termed Chatabbhade or Shajlah^ gives aa 
account of the creation, lapfc of the an- 
gels, and creation of man; inftrudls us 
in the unity of the Deity, but denies his 
prefcience, as being inconfiftent with free- 
will in man; all of them profound doc- 
trines of an illuminated people, to eftablifli 
which a long courfe of time muft have 
been requifitc, after wandering through 
errors without number. Compared with 
the Hindows in theology, even the Greeks 
were mere favages. The Grecian gods 
were held to be little better than men, 
and their hiftory, as above mentioned, 
correfponds to the notion entertain’d of 
them. 

In explaining the opinions of men with 
refpccl to Deity, 1 have confined my view 
to firch opinions as are. fuggefted by prin- 
ciples or biafles that make a part of com- 
mon nature ; omitting many whimfical 
notions, no better than dreams of a roving 
imagination. The plan delineated, fliows 
wonderful uniformity in the progrefs of 
religion through all nations. That ir- 
fcgular and whimfical notions are far o- 
therwife, is not wonderful* Take the fol- 
I i 2 lowing 
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lowing fpecimcn. The Kamlkatkans arc 
not fo (lupidly ignorant, as to be altoge- 
ther void of curiofity. They fometimcg 
think of natural appearances. — Rain, fay 
they, is fbme deity pilling upon them; 
and they imagine the rainbow to . be a 
party-coloured garment, put on by him 
in preparing for that operation. They be- 
lieve wind to be produced by a god flia- 
king with violence his long hair about his 
head. Such tales will fcarce amufe chil- 
dren in the nurfery. The inhabitants of 
the illand Celebes formerly acknowledged 
no gods but the fun and the moon, which 
were held to be eternal. Ambition for fu- 
periority made them fall out. The moon 
^ being wounded in flying from the fun, 
was delivered of the earth. 

Hitherto of the gradual openings of the 
human mind with refpedl to Deity, I 
clofe this (ed\ion with an account of fome 
unfound notions concerning the condudt 
of Pri)vidence, and concerning fome ipe- 
culative matters. I begin with the for- 
mer. 

In days of ignorance, the condudl of 
Providence is very little underftood. Far 
from having any notion, that the govern- 
ment 
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mcnt of this worlti is carried on by gene- 
ral laws, which are inflexible becaufe they 
are the bed pollible, every important c- 
vent is attributed to an immediate inter- 
pofiiion of the Deity. As the Grecian 
gods were thought to have bodies like 
men, and like men to require nourifli- 
ment ; they were imagined to z6i like 
men, forming Ihort-fighted plans of ope- 
ration, and varying them from time to 
time, according to exigencies. Even the 
wife Athenians had an utter averfion at 
philofophers who attempted to account for 
cfFedls by general laws : fuch dodrine 
they thought tended to fetter the gods, and 
to prevent them from governing events at 
their pleafure. An eclipfe being held a 
prognoftic given by the gods of fome grie- 
vous calamity, Anaxagoras was accufed 
of Atheifin for attempting to explain the 
eclipfe of the moon by natural caufes : he 
was thrown into prifon, and with diffi- 
culty was relieved by the influence of Pe- 
ricles, Protagoras was baniihed Athens 
for maintaining the fame dodrine. Pro- 
copius overflows with fignal interpofitions 
of Providence ; and Agathias, beginning 
at the battle of Marathon, fagely main- 

tains, 
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tains^ that from that time downward, therf 
was not a battle loft but by an immediate 
judgement of God, for the fins of the 
commander, or of his army, or of one 
perfon or other. Oiir Saviour’^ doftrinc 
with refpeeft to thofe who fuficred by the 
fall of the tower of Siloam, ought to have 
opened their eyes; but fuperllitious eyes 
arc never opened by inftrudion. At the 
fame time, it is deplorable that fuch belief 
has no good influence on manners : on the 
contrary, never doth wickednefs fo much 
abound as in dark times. A curious fad 
is related by Procopius (^) with refped to 
that fort of fu perdition. When Rome 
was befieged by the Goths and in danger 
of dertrudion, a part of the town-wall 
was in a tottering condition. Bclifarius, 
propofing to fortify it, was oppolcd by the 
citizens, affirming, that it was guarded 
by be Peter. Procopius obferves, that the 
event anfwercd expedation ; for that the 
Goths, during a tedious fiege, never once 
attempted that weak part. He adds, that 
the wall remained in the fame ruinous 
date at the time of his writing. Here is 
a curious conceit — Peter created a tutelar 
{ m ) Hiftoru Gotliica, lib. 1 . 

deity, 
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(leitf, able and willing to counteratfl the 
laws by, which God governs the. material 
world. And for what mighty benefit to 
bis votaries ? Only to fave them five or 
fifty pounds in rebuilding the crazy part 
of the wall. 

It is no lefs inconfifient with the regU" 
lar courfc of Providence, to believe, as 
many formerly did, that in all doubtful 
cafes the Almighty, when appealed to, 
never fails to interpofe in favour of the 
right fide. The inhabi’.ants of Con(Un» 
tinople, ann. 1 284, being fplit into parties 
about two contending patriarchs, the Em- 
peror ordered a fire to be made in the 
church of St Sophia, and a paper for each 
party to be thrown into it; never doubt- 
ing, but that God would fave from the 
fiames the paper given in for the party 
whole caufe he efpoufed. fiut, to the 
utter aftonilhment of all beholders, the 
flames paid not the leaft regard to either. 
The fame abfurd opinion gave birth to 
the trial by fire, by water, and by Angle 
combat. And it is not a little remark- 
able, that loch trials were common a- 
moDg many nations Chat had no in- 
tercourfe one with another: even the 


cn- 
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eiilt^tened people of Indoftan try crimes 
by dipping the hand of a fufpeded perfon 
in boUii^ oil. In cafes of donbtful proof, 
they recur in the kingdom of Siam, as in 
many other countries, to artificial proofs. 
One is to walk barefoot through fire. As 
therSiamites are accufiomed to walk bare- 
footed, their foies become hard ; and thofe 
who • have fkill have a good chance to e- 
fcape without burning. The art is to fee 
down their feet, on the fire with all their 
weight, which excludes the air, and pre- 
vents the fire from burning. Another 
proof is by water. The accufer and ac* 
cufed are thrown into a pond^ and he 
■who keeps the longeft under water is de- 
clared to be in the right.— Such uniformi- 
ty is there with relped even to fupcrlli- 
tious opinions. Pope Gregory VII. iofift- 
ing that the Kings of CalUle and Aragon 
Ihould lay afide their Gothic liturgy for 
the Romifi), the matter was put to trial 
by fingle combat; and two champions 
were chofen to declare by viftory the opi- 
nion of God Almighty. The Emperor 
Otho I. obferving the law^dotfiois to dif- 
fer about the right of reprefent8ti(m in 
land-eRates, >appointed- a duel; and the 

right 
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right of rcprefcntation gain’d the victory. 
If any thing can render fuch a dodlrinc 
palatable, it is the believing in a tutelar 
deity, who with lefs abfurdity may inter- 
pofe in behalf of a favourite opinion, or 
of a favourite f)eople. Appian gravely re- 
ports, that when the city of Rhodes was 
beheged by Mithridates, a ftatue of the 
goddefs Ifis was Icen to dart flames of fire 
upon a bulky engine, raifed by the be- 
fiegers to overtop the wall. 

Hiftorians mention an incident that 
happened in the ifland Celebes, found- 
ed on a belief of the fame kind with 
that above mentioned. About two cen- 
turies ago, fome Chriftian and feme Ma- 
hometan milTionaries made their way to 
that ifland. The chief king, flruck with 
the fear of hell taught by both, alTemblcd 
a general council; and ftrctching his 
hands towards heaven, addrefled the fol- 
lowing prayer to the fupreme being. 

“ Great God, from thee 1 demand no- 
“ thing but jufticc, and to me thou oweft 
“ it. Men of different religions have 
“ come to this ifland, threatening eternal 

punifhment to me and my people if we 
“ difobey thy laws. What are thy laws? 

VoL. IV. K k « Speak, 
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Speak, O my Gcxl, who art the author 
of nature : thou kiiowcft the bottom of 
our hearts, and that we can never iu- 
tentionally dilobey thee. But if it be 
unworthy of thy eilince to employ 
‘‘ the language of men, i call upon my 
“ whole people, the (un which gives me 
“ light, the earth which bears me, the 
lea which furrountls iny empire, and 
“ upon thee thylcif, to bear wimefs for 
me, that in the Imcerity of my heart 
I wi/h to know thy will; and this day 
“ 1 declare, that 1 will acknowledge as the 
depoiitaries of thy oracles, the lirft mi- 
ni tiers of either religion that fliall land 
on this ifland.” 

It is equally erroneous to believe, that 
certain ceremonies will protedl one from 
inifchief. In the dark ages of Chriftiani- 
ty, the figning with the figure of a crofs, 
was held not only to be an antidote againft 
the fnares of malignant f’plrits, but to in- 
fpire V foluiion for fiip|X)rring trials and 
calan itics: for which reafon no Chrillian 
in thole days undertook any thing of mo- 
ment, till he had ufed that ceremony. It 
was firmly believed in France, that a 

gold 
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gold or filver coin of St Louis, hung from 
the neck, was a protedion againft all ciif- 
cafe*^: and we find accordingly a hole in 
every remaining coin of that king, for 
fixing it to a ribband. In the minority 
of ("harles Vfll. of France, the three e- 
flates, ann. 1484, fnpplicated hih Majefiy^ 
that he would no longer defer tlie being 
anointed witn the holy oil, as the favour 
of Heaven was vifibty conneded with that 
ceremony. Tney affirmed, that his grand- 
father (diaries VI I, never profpered till he 
was anointed ; and that Heaven afterward 
fought on his fulr, till the Fnglifh were 
expelled out of his kingdom The high 

altar 

• That riJiculous ceremony is kept up to this 
day: iuck power has cudom. J'akc: liic i'olluwing 
famplc of iii “ I'tic (jr.iiul Pi lor ot St Kcmi opci:< 

“ the holy phial, an.) gives it to the Archhi/liop, who 
^ with a golden iKcdle rakes tome of the precious 
oil, about the fizc of a gram of whcni, which 
he mixes with confccratcd oiniaicnu TIlj Kmg 
then prodiatcs liimfclf before ilic altar on a vio- 
** Ict'Colourcd c.i*:pet, embroidered with Heurs dc 
** lys, while they pr.iy. Then the King rifes, and 
" the Archbilhop anoints him on the crown of the 
** bead, oa the ifotnach, on the two elbows, and 
** on the joints of the arms. After the fcvcral a- 
** Dointings, the Archbifliop of Rheims, the Bifhop'? 

K k a “of 
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altar of St Margaret’s church in the ifland 
of Icolmkill, was covered with a plate of 
blue marble finely veined; which has luf- 
fered from a fuperftitious conceit, thit the 
fmaileft bit of it will preferve a (hip from 
finking. It has accordingly been carried oS 
piece-meal ; and at prefent there is fcarce 
enough left to make an experiment. In 
the Sadder, certain prayers are enjoined 
when one fneezes or piffes, in order to 
chafe away the devil. Cart-wheels in 
Lifbon, are compofed of two clumfy 
boards nailed together in a circular form. 
Tho’ the noife is intolerable, the axles 
are never greafed; the noife, fay they, 
frightens the devil from hurting their 
oxen. 

Nay, fo far has fuperftition been car- 
ried, as to found a belief, that the devil 
by magic can control the courfe of Provi- 
dence. A Greek bifhop having dreamW 
that a certain miracle had failed by magic, 

** of Laon and Beauvais clofc the openings of the 
** fhirt i the High ChamberUin purs on the tunic 
•* and the royal mantle j the King then kneels a- 
gain, and is anointed in the palms of his hands.” 
Is this farce lefs ludicrous than that of an Englilh 
King curing the King’s evil with a touch ? 
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the fuppofed magician and his fon were 
condemned to die, without the leaft evi- 
dence but the dream. Monrefquicu col- 
kdls a number of circumllances, each of 
which, tho' all extremely improbable, 
ought to have been clearly made out, in 
order to prove the crime (<j). J he Em- 
peror Theodore Lalcaris, imagining ma- 
gic to be the caule of his difteinper, put 
the perfons fufpetfled to the trial of hold- 
ing a red-hot iron without being burnt. 
In the capitularies of Charlemagne, in 
the canons of feveral councils, and in the 
ancient laws of Norway, punilhments are 
enacled againft thofe who are fuppofed 
able to raife tem pells, termed Tempejlarn. 
During the time of Catharine de Medicis, 
there was in the court of France a jumble 
of politics, gallantry, luxury, debauche- 
ry, fuperftition, and Atheifm. It was 
common to take the refemblance of ene- 
mies in wax, in order to torment them by 
roafting the figure at a flow fire, and 
pricking it with needles. If an enemy 
happened in one inftance of a thoufand to 
pine and die, the charm was eftablilhed 
for ever. Sorcery and witchcraft .were fo 
(a) L’ETpric des Joii, lib. 12. cb. j. 
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univerfally believed in England, that in 
a preamble to a ftatiite of Henry VlII. 
ann. 1511, it is let forth, ‘‘ That fmiths, 
" weavers, and women, boldly take ujm 
thf'm great cures, in which they partly 
ufr forcery and witchcraft.’* The firft 
printers, who were Germans, having car- 
ried their books' to Paris for fale, were 
condemned by the parliament to be burnt 
alive as fbreerers; and did not efcape pu- 
niflimcnt but by a precipitate flight. It 
had indeed much tlie appearance of for- 
cery, that a man could write fo mmy 
copies of a book, without the flighted va- 
riation. 

SuperRitron flouriflies in times of dan- 
ger and diiinay. During the civil wars 
of France and of England, fuperRition was 
carried to cxtravag.tnce. Every one be- 
lieved in magic, charms, fpells, forcery, 
witchcraft, 6<c. The moft abfurd tales 
pnft current as gofpel truths. Every one 
is acquainted with the hiRory of the Du- 
chefs of Beaufort, w^ho was faid to have 
made a compadl with the devil, to pro- 
cure Henry IV. of France for her lover. 
This ridiculous Rory was believed through 
all France ; and is reported as a truth by 

the 
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the Duke tje Sully. Muft not fupcrftitioa 
have been at a high pitch, when chat great 
man was infeded with it? James lloweli 
eminent for knowledge and for the ligurc 
he made during tlie civil wars of lingland, 
relates as an undoubted truth an abfurd 
fidion concerning the town of Hamclen* 
that the devil witli a bagpipe enticed all 
the rats out of the town, and drowned 
them in a lake ; and bccaufe his proiniied 
reward was denied, that lie made the 
children fuffer the fame fate. Upon 
a manuicript doubting of the exiltencc 
of witches, he oblerves, “ that tliere arc 
foine men of a mere negative genius, 
who crols and puzzle the clearcft 
“ truths with their but^ yet^ if: they will 
“ flap the lie in truth’s teeth, tho’ (he 
“ vifibly ftands before their face with- 
“ out any vizard. Such perverfe crofs- 
“ grain’d fpirits are not to be dealt with 
“ by arguments, but palpable pnxifs : as 
“ if one deny that the fire burns, or that 
“ he hath a nofe on his face. There is no 
“ way to deal with him, but to pull him 
“ by the tip of the one and put his finger 
into the ocher.” 

In an age of fuperftition, men of the 

greateft 
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grcateft judgement arc infedled; in an en- 
lightened age, (uperftition is confined a- 
mong the vulgar. Would one imagine 
that tlie great Louis of France is an ex- 
ception. It is hard to fay, whether his 
vanity or his fuperllicioii was the moll e- 
minent. The Duke of Luxembourg was 
his favourite and his mod fuccefsful gene- 
ral. In order to throw the Duke out of 
favour, his rivals accufed him of having a 
Compaft with the devil. 1 he King f)er- 
mitted him to be treated with great bru- 
tality, on evidence no lels fooliih and ab- 
furd, than that on which old women were 
fome time ago condemned as witches. 

There are many examples of the attri- 
buting extraordinary virtue to certain 
things, in thcmfelvcs of no fignificancy. 
The Hungarians were pofl'effed of a golden 
crown, fent from heaven with the peculiar 
virtue, as they believed, of bellowing upon 
the pcrlbn who wore it, an undoubted title 
to be their king 

But the molt extraordinary effort of ab- 
furd lupcrlVition, is a perfuahon, that one 
may control the courfe of Providence, by 
making a downright bargain with God 
Almighty to receive from him quid pro 

qii'?. 
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quo. A herd of Tartars in Siberia, named 
by the Ruffians Baravinjkoi^ have in every 
hut a wooden idol about eighteen inches 
high ; to which they addrefs thtir prayers 
for plenty of game in hunting, promifing 
it, if fuccefsful, a new coat or a new 
bonnet: a fort of bargain abundantly 
brutilh ; and yet more excufablc in mere 
lavages, tJian what is made with the Vir** 
gin Mary by enlightened Roman Catho- 
lics ; who, upon condition of her relie- 
ving them from diftrefs, promife her a 
waxen taper to burn on her altar. Phi- 
lip 11. of Spain made a vow, that, upon 
condition of gaining the battle of St Quin- 
tin, he would build the monallery of E(’- 
curial ; as if an eftablilhment for fpmc idle 
monks, could be a motive with the great 
God to vary the courlc of his Providence*. 

• Having gained die battle of St Qnintin on the 
feftival of St l.aurcnce, Philip reckoned himfclf ob- 
liged to the faint for this vi<flnr)r, as much as to God 
Almighty; and accordingly, he not only built the 
inonal\c‘i7 he had vowed, but alfo a church for the 
faint and a pa\acc for hunfeif . aU viuder one roof : 
and vfYiai is not a \\ii\e \ud\crous, the edifice is bu\\t 
in rcfcmblancc of a giidiron, which, according to 
the legend, was the inilrumcot of Laurence’s mar> 
tyrdoin. 
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Beiide the abfurdity of thinking that fuch 
vows can have the cfFed to alter the efta- 
bliihed laws of Providence ; they betray a 
moft contemptible notion of the Deity, as 
if his favours, like a horie or a cow, could 
be piirchafed with money. 

Bur however loofe and disjointed events 
appear to the ignorant, when viewed as 
part or as pafTing; future events take on 
a very different appearance. The doctrine 
of prognoftics, is evidently founded upon 
a fuppofition that future events arc unal- 
terably fixed ; for otherwife that do6frine 
would appear abhird, even to the igno- 
rant. No bias in human nature has 
greater influence, than curiofry about fu- 
turity; which in dark ages governs with- 
out control : men with no Ids fody than 
indullry have ranficked the earth, the fea, 
the air, and even the liars, for prognoltics 
of futuie events. I’lie Grt\ks liad their 
oracles, the Romans their augurs, and all 
the world their omeny. The Grecian ora- 
cles and the Roman auguries, are evident- 
ly built upon their beliet of tutelar deities; 
and the numberlefs omens tiut influence 
weak people in every country, (cem to reft 

opon 
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upon the fame foundation *, Ancient hi- 
(lones are Itufi'ed with ome is, prodigies, and 
prognollicb : Livy overflows with fooleries 
of that kind. Eiuilefs are the adverle omens 
reported by Afipian of Alexandria, that 
are laid to have given warning of the de- 
feat of Lrafl us by the F.irthiaiis ; and no 
fewer in number are thole vvhicii happen- 
ed at the death of the Emperor Hadrian, 
if we believe Spartianus. Lampridius, 
with great gravity, recites the omens 
which prognolUcated that Alexander Se- 
verus would be Emperor: he was born 
the fame day on which Alexander the 
Great died: he was brought forth in a 
temple dedicated to Alexander the Great : 
he was named Alexander ; and an old wo- 
man gave to his mother, a pigeon’s egg of 
a purple colour priKluced on his birthday. 
A comet is an infallible prognollic of the 

* It is no wonder that the Romans were fupcrfti- 
fioufly addiiRcd to omens and au^uiics : like mere 
ravages, they put no value upon any fcicncc but 
that of war; and, for that rcalbn, they banilhed 
all philofophcrs, as ufclds members of focitiy. 
Thus, that nation, fo fierce and fo great in wir, 
furrcndcrcd themfclvcs blindly to fuperltiiinn, and 
became flavci iq imaginary evils. Even their graved 
hiftoriaus were deeply tainted with that dircufe. 

JL 1 2 death 
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death of a king. But of what king? 
Why, of the king who dies next. Sueto- 
nius, with the folcmnity of a pulpit-in- 
ftrudor, informs us, that the death of the 
Emperor Claudius was predided by a co- 
met; and of Tiberius, by the fall of a 
tower during an earthquake*. Such o- 
pinions, having a foundation in our na- 
ture, take faft hold of the mind, when en- 
vigorated by education and example. E- 
ven philofophy is not fuflBcient to eradi- 
cate them but by flow degrees : witnefs 
Tacitus, the moft profound of all hifto- 
rians, who cannot forbear to ufher in the 
death of the Emperor Otho, with a foolifh 
account of a ftrange unknown bird appear- 
ing at that time. He indeed, with decent 
rclerve, mentions it only as a fad report- 
ed by others ; b.ut from the glow of his 
narrative it is evident, that the (lory had 
made an iinprefljon upon him. When 
Onofander wrote his military inflitutions, 
which was in the fourth century, the in- 
trails of an animal facrificed were ftill de- 
pended on as a prognoftic of good or bad 


• Charlemagne, tho^ ao eminent aftronomer for 
his tunc, was afraiU o£ comets and cclipfcs. 
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fortune. And in chap. 15. he endeavours 
to account for the misfortunes that fome- 
times happened after the moft favourable 
prognoftics ; laying the blame, not upon 
the prognoftic, but upon fome crofs acci- 
dent that was not forefecn by the tutelaC 
deity. The ancient Germans drew many 
of their omens from horfes : “ Proprium 
“ gentis, equorum prefagia ac monitus 
“ experiri. Publice aluntur iifdem nemo- 
“ ribus ac liicis, candide, et nullo mortali 
opcrc contadli, quos prelTos facro cur- 
“ ru, facerdos, ac rex, vel princeps civi- 
“ tatis, comitantur, hinnitufque ac fre- 
** mitus oblcrvant. Nec ulli aufpicio ma- 
“ jor fides, non folum apud plcbem, fed 
“ apud proccres, apud facerdotes * 

There is fcarce a tiling fecn or imagined, 

♦ “ It is peculiar to that people, to deduce omens 
and prefages from horfes. Thcfc animals arc 
“ maintained at the public cxpcncc, in groves and 
forefts, and arc nor allowed to be polluted with 
** any work for the ufe of man j but being yoked in 
** the facred chariot, the prieft, and the king, or 
** chief of the ftaic, attend them, and carefully ob- 
“ ferve their neighings. The greateft faith is given 
“ to this method of augury, both among the vulgar 
“ and the nobles.** 

(a) Tacitus Dc moribus Germanorum, can. la 
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but what the inhabitants of Madagafear 
conQder as a prognollic of fome future e- 
vent. The Hindows rely on the augury 
of birds, precilcly as the old Romans did, 
Thu’ there is not the flighted probability, 
that an impending misfortune was ever 
preveiUtd by fuch prognoftics.; yet the 
defire of knowing future events is fb deejv 
ly rooted in our nature, that omens will 
always prevail anaong the vulgar, in fpite 
of the cleareil ligiit of philofbphy 

With reipcd to prophecies in particular, 
one apology may be made for them, that 
no other prognodic of futurity is Icfs apt 
to tio milchief. What Procopius {a) ob- 
ferves of the Sybilhne oracles, is equally 
applicable to all prophecies, “ That it is 
‘‘ above the fagacity of man to explain 
“ any of them before the event liappen. 
“ Matters are there handled, not in any 

• Is it not mortifying to human pride, that a 
great philofophcr ihould think like the vul- 

gar upon this tubjoill ? With relpect to rejoicings 
iu London upon the marriage of the daughter of 
Henry VII. of England to James IV. of Scotland, 
he fays, ** not from any affcf\ion to the Scots, but 
from a fecrec iolfin^ and inipiration of the ad- 
“ vantages that would accrue from the match.” 

{a] Golhica llitioria, lib. i. 
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“ order, nor m a continued difcourfe: 
“ but after mentioning the diftrelfes of 
“ Africa, for example, they give a (light 
“ touch at the Perfians, the Romans, tl\e 
“ AfTyrians; then returning to tlie Ro- 
mans, tiiey fall (lap-da(h upon the c.i- 
lamities of Britain.” A curiou.s example 
of this obfervation, is a book of prophe- 
cies comjMjfed in Scotland by Thomas 
Learmont, commonly called Thomns the 
Rhymer, bccaufe the book is in rhyme. 
Plutarch in the life of Cicero reports, that 
a fpe<ftre apiH-ared to Cicero’s nurfe, and 
foretold, tl.at the child would become a 
great fupport to the Roman ftate ; and 
moft innocently he makes the following 
refledlion, “ This might have palled for 
an idle talc, had not Cicero dcmonllra- 
“ ted the truth of the prcdidlion.” At 
that rate, if a prediction happen to prove 
true, it is a real prophecy ; if othcrwd'e, it 
IS an idle tale. There have been prophecies 
not altogether fo well guarded as the Sy- 
billine oracles. Napier, inventor of the 
logarithms, found the day of judgement 
to be prediaed in the Revelation j and 
named the very day, which unfortunately 
be furvived. He made another predic- 
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tion, but prudently named a day fo di- 
ftant a$ to be in no hazard of blufhing a 
fccond time. Michel Stifels, a German 
clergyman, fpent mod of his life in at- 
tempting to difeover the day of judge- 
ment ; and at laft announced to his pa- 
rifhioners, that it would happen within a 
year. The parifhioners, refblving to make 
the bed of a bad bargain, fpent their time 
merrily, taking no care to lay up provi- 
fions for another year ; and fo nice was 
their computation, as at the end of the 
year to have not a moriel remaining, ei- 
ther of food or of indudry. The famous 
Jurieu has fliewn great ingenuity in ex- 
plaining prophecies ; of which take the 
following indance. In his book, intitled 
Accomplijhmait of the prophecies, he demon- 
ftrates, that the bead in the Apocalypfe, 
which held the poculum aureum plenum abo- 
minationum^, is the Pope; and his reafon 
is, that the initial letters of thele four La- 
tin words compofe the word papa ; a very 
fingul tr prophecy indeed, that is a pro- 
phecy in Latin, but in no other language. 
The candid reader will advert, that fuch 
prophecies as relate to our Saviour and 
• “ The gotdeo cup full of abominations.” 
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tend to afcertain the truth of his mlffion, 
fall not under the foregoing reafonlng ; for 
they do not anticipate futurity, by produ- 
cing foreknowledge of future events. 'I'hey 
were not underflood till our Saviour ap- 
peared among men ; and then they were 
clearly underilood as relative to him. 

There is no end of Ibperftition in its va- 
rious modes. In dark times, it was be- 
lieved unlverAlIy, that by certain forms 
and invocations, the fpirits of the dead 
could be called upon to reveal future e- 
vents. A lottery in Idurence, gainful to 
the government and ruinous to the people, 
gives great fcope to fuperilition. A man 
who purpofes to purchale tickets, nuift fait 
fix and thirty hours, mull repeat a certain 
number of Ave Maries and hitcr Nollcrs, 
inuft not fpeak to a living creature, mult 
not go to bed, mud continue in prayer to 
the Virgin and to laiiits, till (omc propi- 
tious laint appear and declare the numbers 
that are to be fucccfsful. The man, fa- 
tigued with farting, praying, and expedla- 
lion, falls afleep. Occupied with the 
thoughts he had when awake, he dreams 
that a faint appears, and mentions the 
lucky numbers. If he be difappointed, he 
VoL,lV. Mm ii 
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is vexed at his want of memory ; but trufts 
in the faint as an infallible oracle. Again 
he f ills afleep, again fees a vifion, and a- 
gain is dilappointed. 

Lucky and unlucky days, which were 
fo much rely’d on as even to be marked in 
the Creek and Roman calendars, make an 
appendix to prophecies. 7he Tartars ne- 
ver undertake any thing of moment on a 
Wednefday, being held by them unlucky. 
The Nogayan 1 artars hold every thirteenth 
year to be unlucky : they will not even 
wear a fword that year, believing that ii 
would be their death ; and they maintain, 
that none ot their warriors ever returned 
who went upon an expedition in one of 
thefe years. '1 iiey pals that tiii;e in fall- 
ing and prayer, and during it never mar- 
ry. The inliabitants ot Madagalrar have 
days fortunate and unfortun te with ic- 
fpccl to the birth of chlhlrcn: they dellrov 
w'ilhout mercy every child that is born on 
an unfortunate day. 

Inhere arc unlucky names as well as un- 
lucky days. Julien Cardinal de Medicis, 
cholen Pope, was inclined to keep his own 
name. But it being oblerved to him by the 
cardinals, fays Guichardin, tliat the popes 

who 
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who retained their own name had al^ of 
them died within the year, he look the 
nanie of Clement, and was Clement VIL 
As John was held an unlucky name for a 
king, John heir to the Crown of Scotland 
was periuaded to change his name into 
Rubeit ; and he was Robert 111 , 

I cloic tills important article with a re- 
fleclion that will make an impreilion upon 
every rational perlon. 'I'he knowledge of 
future events, as far as it tends to influ- 
ence our condu(fl, is inconfiflent with a 
ftate of at^fivity, fuch as Providence has al- 
lotted to man in this life. It would de- 
prive him of hopes and fears, and leave 
him nothing' to deliberate upon, nor any 
end to profeciue. In a word, it w^cmld 
put an end to his adivity, and reduce him 
to be meiely a paflive being. Providence 
therefore has wufcly drawm a veil over fu- 
ture events, aflunling us no light for pry- 
ing into them but fagacity and experi- 
ence. 

Thefe are a few of the numbcrlefs ab- 
furd opinions about tiie condind of Pnwi- 
dence, that have prevailed among Chii- 
ibans, and Hill prevail ainoi g lome of 
them. Many opinions no lefs abfuid have 
M m 2 prevailed 
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prevailed about fpeculative points, I con- 
fine mylelf to one or two inftances ; for to 
make a complete lift would require a vo- 
lume. The firft I fliall mention, and the 
moft noted, is tranlbhftantiation ; a doc- 
trine in which it is afterted, firft, that the 
bread and wine in the facrament are con- 
verted into the body and blood of our Sa- 
viour ; next, that his body and blood ex- 
ifts wholly and entirely in every particular 
facrament adminiftered in the Chiiftian 
world even at the fiine inftant of time. 
This article of faith, tho* it has not the 
lead influence on pra^ftice, is reckoned 
fo cffential to (alvatiou, as to be placed a- 
bovc every moral duty. The following 
text is appealed to as its (blc foundation. 
And as they w’cre eating, Jefus took 
** bread, and blcfl'ed it, and brake it, and 
“ gave it to the difciples, and fliid. Take, 
“ eat; this is my body. And he took 
“ the cup, and g ive thanks, and gave it 
“ to them, faying, Drink ye all of it ; 
“ for this is my blood of the new tefta- 
** ment, which is fhed for many for the 
remiflion of fins. But 1 fay unto you, 
1 will not drink henceforth of this fruit 
of the vine, until that day when I drink 

“ it 
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“ it new with you in my Father’s Icing- 
“ dom (j).” That this is a metaphor, 
mult ftrike every one: the pafTage cannot 
even bear a literal meaning, conficlering 
the final cl ufc; for furely the n»oll zea- 
lous Roman Catholic believes not, that 
Chriftians are to drink new wine with 
their Saviour in the kingdom of heaven. 
At the fame time, it is not fb much as in- 
finuated, that tlure was here any miracu- 
lous trail fubfianriation of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of our Sa- 
viour ; nor is it infinuated, that the a- 
poilles believed they were eating the flelh 
of their mailer, and drinking his blood. 
Sc John, the favourite apollle, mentions 
not a word of this ceremony, which he 
certainly would not have omitted, had he 
imagined it an ellential article of faith. 

But fuppofing tranfubftanriition were 
clearly exprefled in this text, yet men of 
underflanding will be loth to admit a 
meaning that contradicts their five fenfes. 
They will refleCl, that no man now living 
ever faw the original books of the New 
Teftament; nor arc they certain, that the 

W St Matthew, «vl. 26, &c. 
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editions we have, are copied diredlly from 
the originals. Every remove from them 
is liable to errors, which may jullly 
create a fufpicion of texts that contradict 
rcalon and common fenle. Add, tliat the 
bulk of ChrilHans have not even a copy 
from the original to build their faith up- 
on ; but only a tranflation into anotiier 
language. But the fecond brancli of this 
article is obvious to a llill llioiiger objec- 
tion than of its contradiefting our lenles: 
it IS a direct inconiilfence, as we cannot 
even conceive it potlible chat the lame bo- 
dy or thing can be in two diderenc places 
at the lame time. 

And this leads to what chiefly deter- 
mined me to fclect that inllance. God 
and nature have bellowed ujion us the fa- 
culty of reafon, for diltinguilhing truth 
from falfehood. if by realonmg with 
candor and impartiality, we dilcover a 
propofuion to be true or falle, it is not in 
our power to remain indiflfcrent : we mufl: 
judge, and dur belief mult be regulated 
by our judgement. 1 fay more, to judge 
is a duty we owe our Maker; for to what 
piirpole has he beflow’d reafon upon 
us, but in order to direct our judge- 
ment ? 
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mcnt ? At the fame time, we may de- 
pend on it as an intuitive truth, that God 
will nevrr impofe any belief on us, con- 
tradnSory, not only to our reafon, but to 
our (eafcb. 

The following objedion however will 
perhaps relilh more with people of plain 
luiclei itiuuling. Tranfiibllantiation is a 
very extraordinary miracle, reiterated every 
day and in every corner of the earth, by 
priells not always remarkable either for 
piety or for morality. Now 1 demand an 
anlwer to the lollowing plain queftion: 
To what good end or purpole is fuch 
a profufion of miracles I'ubfervient ? I 
fee none, lint I dilcover a very bad one, 
if they have any iniluence ; which is, 
that tficy accudom the Roman Catholics 
to more cruelty and barbarity, than even 
the groirell favages are ever guilty of: 
loine of thele indeed devour the flelh of 
their enemies ; but none of them the llelh 
of their friends, cfpecially of their greateil 
friend. Rut to do juftice to people of 
that religion, I am confident, that this 
fuppoled miracle has no influence what- 
ever upon cixeir manners ; to me it 

appears 
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appears impoflible for any man ferioufly 
to believe, that the bread and wine ufed 
at the Lord’s luppcr, is acliially converted 
into the body and blood of our Saviour. 
Tiie Uoinilh church rajuircs the belief of 
tranlubllantiation ; and a zealous Catho- 
lic, out of pure obedience, thinks he be- 
lieves it. Convince once a man that fal- 
vation depends on belief, and lie will be- 
lieve any thing ; tint is, he will imagine 
that he believes: Credo quia impojjibile ej! ^ 

I'hat 

* A traveller deferibing the Virgin Mary’s houfe 
at Loretfo, has the following rrtlcflion. “ When 
** there are fo many faints endued with fuch mira- 
** culoui powers, fo many relics, and fo many im- 
pregnated wells, each of them able to cure the 
molt dingcrous dileafes ; one would wonder, 
Jihat phyficians cotild live there, or others die. 
But pe('plc die here as elfcwherc ; and even 
“ churchmen, who preach upon the miracles 
“ wrought by relics, grow lick and die like other 
men.’* It is one thing to believe : it is another thing 
to fancy that wc believe. In the year j 660 a Jew- 
named Sabdt,ii Levi appeared at Smyrna, pretend- 
ing to be the true Mcfliih, and was acknowledged 
to be fo by many. The (>rand Signior, for proof 
of his milKon, iniided for a miracle ; propofing 
that he Ihould prtfcni himlelf as a maik to be flior 
at, and promifing to believe that he was the Mcf- 

fiab, 
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That ouF firfl: reformers, who were prone 
to differ from the Romiih faith, Ihould ad- 
opt this dodrine, Ihows the fapreinc in- 
fluence of fuperllition. The Lutherans 
had not even the excufe of inattention: 
after ferioiis examination, they added one 
abfurdity more ; teaching, that the bread 
and wine are converted into the body and 
blood of our Saviour, and yet remain 
bread and wine as at firfl ; which is term- 
ed by them conjubjlantiiition. I am per- 
fuaded, that at this time not a Angle man 
of them harbours (uch a thought. 

Many peribns, impenetrable by a fe- 
rious argument, can dif’eover fallehood 
when put in a ridiculous light. It re- 
quires, I am fenfibie, a very delicate hand 
to attack a grave fubjed with ridicule as a 
tefl of truth ; and for that reafon, 1 forbear 
to offer any thing of my own. But 1 will 


fiah, if he remained unwounded. Sabatai, dccfl- 
ning the trial, turned Mahometan to favc his life. 
But obferve the blind nefs of fupcrftition : tho* Sa-* 
baiii was feen every day walking the ftrccis of Con- 
Aantinople in the Turkifli habit, many Jews infifted 
that the true Sabatai was taken up into heaven, lea- 
ving only behind him his fhadow *, and probably 
they moft pioufly fancied that they believed fo. 

VoL. IV. N n 
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fet before my readers fome excerpts from 
a book of abfolutc authority with Roman 
Catholics. Tho’ tranfubllantiation be 
there handled in the moft ferious man- 
ner, with all the ceremonies and pundb- 
lios that naturally flow from it, yet in 
my judgement it is happily contrived to 
give it a moll ridiculous appearance. The 
book is the Roman Miflal, from which 
the following is a literal tranllation. 

“ Mafs may be deficient in the matter, 
“ in the form, in tlic minlfler, or in the 
aflion. hirfl. In the matter. If the 
“ broad be not of wheat, or if there be 
lo great a mi?<ture of other grain that 
** it cannot be called wheat* bread, or if 
“ any way corrupted, it docs not make a 
1‘acramcnt. If it be made with rofe- 
water, or any other dillilled water, it is 
“ doubtful whether it make a ficrameiu 
“ or not. Tho’ corruption have begun, 
“ or tho’ it be leavened, it makes a f’acra- 
‘‘ nicnt, but the cclebrator fins grievouf- 

“ ly. 

“ If the celebrator, before confecr.ition, 
“ obferve that the holt is corrupted, or 
“ is not of wheat, he mull take another 
“ hoft : if after confecracion, he mull flill 

“ take 
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“ take another and fwallow it, after which 
“ he muft alfo fwallow the fiiil, or give 
“ it to another, or prefcrvc it in fomc 
place with reverence. Hut if he have 
‘‘ fwallow'ed tlie firlt before obferving its 
“ defedfs, he iniid neverthelefs fwallow 
“ alib the perfed lioll ; bccaule the pre- 
“ cept about the jierfcdion of the facra- 
“ naenr, is of greater weight than that of 
“ taking it failing. If the confccratcd 
“ holt difajipear by an accident, as by 
“ wind, by a miracle, or by fome ani- 
‘‘ mal, another mud be confecrated. 

If the wine be quite four or putrid, 
“ or made of unripe grapes, or be mixed 
“ with lb much water as to Ipoil the wine, 
“ it is no I'acrament. If the wine have 
“ begun to Ibur or to be corrupted, or be 
‘‘ quite new, or not mixed with water, 
“ or mixed with rofe-water or other di- 
“ dilled \vater, it makes a facrament, but 
“ the celebrator fins grievoufly. 

“ If the pried, before conlccration, 
obferve that the materials are not pro- 
“ per, he mud dop, if proper materials 
“ cannot be got; but after confecration, 
he muft proceed, to avoid giving fcan- 
dal. If proper materials can be pro- 
N n 2 “ cured 
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“ cured by waiting, he muft wait for 
“ them, that the facrifice may not remain 
imperfe<ft. 

Second, in form. If any of the words 
“ of confecration be omitted, or any of 
** them be changed into words of a differ- 
‘‘ cut meaning, it is no facrament : if they 
be changed into words of the fame 
“ meaning, it makes a facrament ; but 
** the celebrator fins gricvoully. 

‘‘ Third, in the minifier. If he does 
not intend to make a facrament, hut to 
cheat ; if there be any part of the wine, 
‘‘ or any wafer that he has not in his eye, 
and does not intend to confecrate ; if he 
‘‘ have before him eleven wafers, and in- 
‘‘ tends to confecrate only ten, not deter- 
mining what ten he intends ; in theic 
calcs the confecration docs not hold, 
“ bccaufe intention is reqinfite. If he 
“ think there arc ten only, and intcruls 
“ to confecrate all before him, they are all 
confecrated ; therefore priells ought al- 
“ ways to have fnch intention. If the 
pried, thinking he has but one wafer, 
“ lliall, after the confkration, find two 
“ flicking together, he mufl take them 
both. And he muft take off all the re- 


mains 
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“ mains of the conlecrated matter; for 
“ they all belong to the fame facrifice. If 
“ in confecrating, the intention be not 
“ adual by wandering of mind, but vir- 
“ tiial in approaching the altar, it makes 
“ a liicrament : tho’ priells Ihould be care- 
“ fill to have intention both virtual and 
“ actual. 

“ Bcfidc intention, the pried may be 
“ deficient in difpolition of mind. If he 
be lulpended, or degraded, or excom- 
municated, or under mortal fin, he 
makes a facrament, but fins gricvoully. 
“ He may be deficient allo in difpofition 
of body. If he have not faded from 
“ midnight, If he have taded water, or 
“ any other drink or meat, even in the 
“ way of medicine, he cannot celebrate 
nor communicate. If he have taken 
‘‘ meat or drink before midnight, even 
“ tho’ he have not llept nor digefled it, 
he docs not fin. But on account of the 
perturbation of mind, which bars dc- 
‘‘ votion, it is prudent to refrain, 

“ If any remains of meat, dicking in 
the mouth, be fwallowed with the hod, 
they do not prevent communicating, 
‘‘ provided they be fwallowed, not as meat, 

“ but 
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but as fpittle. The fame is to be faid, 
if in wafhing the mouth a drop of water 
be fwallowed, provided it be againfl our 
“ will. 

hourtli, in the action. Ifanyrequi- 
“ fitc be wanting, it is no ficrament; for 
example, if it be celebrated our of holy 
“ ground, or upon an altar not confecra- 
ted, or not covered with tlircc napkins : 
“ if there be no wax candles ; if it be not 
“ celebrated between day-break and noon ; 
“ if the celebrator have not faid mattins 
“ with lauds ; if he omit any of the lit- 
“ cerdotal robes ; if thele robes and the 
‘‘ napkins be not blelled by a biihop ; if 
“ there be no cleik prclent to ferve, or 
“ one who ought not to ferve, a woman, 
for example; if there be no chalice, the 
“ cup of wliich is gold, or filvcr, or 
“ pewter ; if the veflnient be not of clean 
“ linen adorned with filk in the middle, 
‘‘ and blelled by a hilltop ; if the prielf 
“ celebrate with his head covered ; if cliere 
“ be no inllTal prelcnt, tho’ he have it by 
“ heart. 

“ If a gnat or fpidcr fall into the cup 
“ after confecration, the priell mull Iwal- 
low it with the blood, if he can: other** 
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‘‘ wife, let him take it our, wafh It with 
“ wine, burn ir, and throw it with the 
‘‘ wafliings into holy ground. If poifon 
“ fall into the cup, the blood muft be 
“ poured on tow or on a linen cloth, re- 
‘‘ main till it be dry, then be burnt, and 
“ the alhes be thrown upon holy ground. 
“ If the hod be poifbned, it mud be kept 
in a tabernacle till it be corrupted. 

“ If the blood freeze in winter, put 
“ warm cloths about the cup : if that be 
not fudkiciu, put the cup in boiling 
“ water. 

“ If any of Child’s blood fall on the 
“ ground by negligence, it mud be licked 
“ up with the tongue, and the place fera- 
“ ped : the ferapings mud be burnt, and 
“ the allies buried in holy ground. 

“ II the pried vomit the eucharid, and 
tlic I'pecies appear entire, it mud be 
“ licked up mod reverently. If a naufea 
prevent that to be done, it mud be kept 
till it be corrupted. If the fpecies do 
“ not appear, let the vomit be burnt, and 
‘‘ the allies thrown ujicn holy ground.” 

As the foregoing article has beyond in- 
tention fwelled to an enormous fize, I (liall 
add but one other article, which fliall be 

extremely 
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extremely fhort; and that is the creed of 
Alhanafius. It is a heap of unintelligible 
jargon ; and yet we are appointed to be- 
lieve every article of it, under the pain of 
eternal damnation. As it enjoins belief of 
rank contradi<5lions, it feems purpofely 
calculated to be a teft of flavifli fubmiflioii 
to the tyrannical authority of a proud and 
arrogant prieft *. 


• BKhop Burnet feems doubtful whether this 
creed was compofed by Athanafius. His doubts, in 
my apprehenfion, arc fcarce fufficieiu to weigh 
againft the unanimous opinion of the Chriftian 
church. 
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CHAP. III. 

Religious Worjloip^ 


JN the foregoing chapter are traced the 
gradual advances of the fenfe of Deity, 
from its imperfed date among favages 
to its maturity among enlightened na- 
tions ; difplaying to us one great be- 
ing, to whom all other beings owe their 
exiftence, who made the world, and who 
governs it by perfed laws. And our 
perception of Deity, arifing from that 
fenfe, is fortified by an intuitive propofi- 
tion, that there neceffarily muft exill fome 
being who had no beginning. Confider- 
ing the Deity as the author of our cxift- 
ence, we owe him gratitude ; confidering 
him as governor of the world, we owe 
him obedience : and upon thefc duties is 
founded the obligation we are under to 
worlhip him,, Further, God made man 
for fociety, and implanted in his nature 
the moral fenle to dired his condud in 
VoL. IV. O o that 
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that ftate. From thefe prcmifes, may it 
not with certainty be inferred to be the 
Will ot Ciod, th it men fliould obey the die- 
tate^ of the moral f'enfe in tulfilling every 
duty ot j'lftice and benevolence ? Thefe 
moral duties, it would appear, are our 
chief bufiDeis in this life ; being enforced 
not only by a moral but by a religious 
principle. 

Morality, as laid down in a former 
fketch, confifts of two great branches, the 
moral (enle which unfolds the duty wc owe 
to our lellow-creatures, and an adive mo- 
ral principle which prompts us to perform 
that duty. Natural religion confills alfo 
of two great branches, the fenfe of Deity 
winch unfolds our duty to our Maker, 
and the adivc principle of devotion which 
prompts us to perform our duty to him. 
The univcrfality of the fend* of Deity 
proves it to be innate ; the fame realon 
proves the principle of devotion to be in- 
nate ; for all men agree in worlhipping 
fuperior beings, whatever difierence there 
may be in the mode of worihip. 

Both branches of the duty we owe to 
God, that of worfliipping him, and that 
of obeying his will with refped to oui 

fellow- 
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fellow- creatures, arc fummed up by the 
Proper Micah in the following emphatic 
words. He hath fhewed thee, O man, 
“ what is good : and what doth the Lord 
“ require of thee, but to do juflly, to love 
** mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?’* The two articles firft men- 
tioned, are moral duties regarding our 
fellow creatures : and as to fuch, what 
is required of us is to do our duty to 
others ; not only as direded by the moral 
fenfe, but as being the will of our Maker, 
to whom we owe abfolute obedience. That 
branch of our duty is referved for a fe- 
cond feftion : at prefent wc are to treat 
of religious worlhip, included in the third 
article, the walkiiig humbly with our 
God. 


0 0 2 
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SECT. I. 

Religious WorJljip rcfpeciing the Deity ftngl ) . 

obligation we are under to wor- 
lliip God, or to walk humbly with 
him, is, as oblervcd above, foiiiuled on 
the two great principles of gratitude and 
obedience ; both of them requiring fun- 
damentally a pure heart, and a wcll-dil- 
po(cd mind. But heart-worlhip is alone 
not fullicienc : there are over and above 
required external figns, teflifying to others 
the fenle we have of thefe duties, and a 
firm rciblution to perforin them. That 
fuch is the will of God, will appear as 
follows. The principle of devotion, like 
moil of our other principles, partakes of 
the imperfedllon of our nature : yet, how- 
ever faint originally, it is capable of being 
greatly invigorated by cultivation and ex- 
ercife. Private cxercife is not fufBcient. 
Nature, and confcqucntly the God of na- 
ture, require public exercife or public wor- 
lliip ; for devotion is communicative, like 

joy 
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joy or grief [a ) ; by mutual communi- 
cation in a numerous alFcmbly, is greatly 
invigorated. A regular habit of expivlUng 
publicly our gratitude and refignation, ne- 
ver falls to purify the mind, tending to 
wean it from every unlawful purfuit. 
This is the true motive of public worlhip; 
not what is commonly inculcated, That it 
is required from us, as a telliinony to our 
Maker of our obedience to his laws : God, 
who knows the heart, needs no 1‘uch tefU- 
mony 

The 

{a) Elements of Criticlfn), vol. i. p. iSo. edit. j. 

• Arnob'mi ( .llvcriai hh, \.) accounts 

rationally for the worlhip wc pay to the Deity : 

Huic omrics cx more prolkrninmr, liiinc collaiis 
“ precibus aUoraniub, ab hoc jiilta, ct honelU, ct 
‘‘ authiu ejus coinJigna, dtporeimus. Non quo ip- 
<< le clcridtrc’t luppliic:. nos cHe, aut amet lubllcrni 
“ tot milliuni vciicrationem viJerc. Dtliita* lix’e 
** noftia cH, et comniodi noitri rationcm fpc^lans. 
‘‘ Nani quia proni ad culpas, ti ad libidiuls vaiio'i 
** appciitus, vitio lumus inlirmiiatis ingcniix, paii- 
“ lur ic fcinptr noltiis cogitationibus coucipi : lu 
“ dum ilium oramus, ct mcitri eju'^ contendimus 
** muncra, accipiamus innocentix* voluntatem, ct ab 
“ Omni nos labc dcli(ftoruni omnium amputaiionc 
** purgemus.” — [In Engltjb thui : ** it is our cu* 
“ Uom, to pro?hatc ourielvts before him ; and we 

aik of him fuch gifts only as arc conniteut wit.h 

“ hiihcc 
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The fetting apart day in feven for 
public worfhip is not a pious inftitution 
merely^ but highly moral. With regard 
to the latter, all men are equal in the pre- 
fence of God ; and when a congregation 
pray for mercy and protedlion, every one 
muft be inflamed with good-will and bro- 
therly love to every one. 

In the next place, the ferious and devout 
tone of mind infpired by public worfhip, 
fuggefts naturally (elf-examination. Re- 
tire(f from the buftle of the world in that 
day of reft, the errors we have been guilty 
of arc recalled to memory : we are alBidl- 
ed forthefe errors, and are firmly refolved 
to be more on our guard in time coming. 
In fhorr, Sunday is only a day of reft from 
worldly concerns, in order to be more ufe- 


** jufticc and with honour, and fuitable to the cha- 
** raster of the Being whom wc adofe. Not that 
he receives plcafurc or faiisfadion from the 
humble veneration ot thoufands of his creatures. 
** From this wc ourfclvcs derive benefit and advan- 
tage i for being the (laves of appetite, and prone 
** to err from the weakness of our nature, when 
wc addrefs ourfclvcs to God in prayer, and ftudy 
“ by our actions to merit his approbation, wc gain 
** at leaft the wifh, and the inclinatioa, to be vir- 
tuous.”] 


fully 
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fully employed u^on thofe that are inter- 
nal. Sunday accordingly is a day of ac- 
count; and a candid account every le- 
venth day, is the bed preparation for the 
great day of account. A perfon who di- 
ligently follows out this preparatory dif- 
cipline, will feldom be at a lofs to anfwer 
for his conduid, called upon by God or 
man. This confidcration leads me necef- 
farily to condemn a practice author! led a- 
mong Chrlftians with very few exceptions, 
that of abandoning to diverfion and mer- 
riment what remains of Sunday after pub- 
lic worlhip, parties of plea! u re, dancing, 
gaming, any thing that trifles away the 
time without a ferious thought ; as if the 
purpofe were to cancel every virtuous iin- 
prefTion made at public worfhip. 

Unhappily, this lalutary inllitution can 
only be preferved in vigour during the 
days of piety and virtue. Power and o- 
pulence are the darling objects of every 
nation ; and yet in every nation poUdfed 
of power and opulence virtue lubfides, 
felfilhnefs prevails, and fenfuality becomes 
the ruling paffion. Then it is, that the moil 
facred inllitutions, firll, lofc their hold, 

next, 
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next, are difr^garded, and at laft arc made 
a iubjed for ridicule. 

1 Ihall only add upon the general he'id, 
that lawgivers ought to avoid with cau- 
tion the enforcing public worfliip by re- 
wards and punifliments : human laws 
cannot reach the heart, in which the ef- 
fence of worfhip confifts : they may in- 
deed bring on a liftlefs habit of worlhip, 
by feparating the external act from the in- 
ternal adedion, than which nothing is 
more hurtful to true religion. The ut- 
mod that can be fafely ventured, is to 
bring public worlhip under cenforian 
powers, as a matter of police, for prefer- 
ving good order, and for preventing bad 
example. 

1 lie religion of Confucius, profefl’ed by 
the literati and perlbns of rank in China 
and Tonquin, conlilts in a deep inward 
veneration for the God or King of heaven, 
and in the pradice of every moral virtue. 
They have neither temples, nor priells, 
nor any fettled form of external worlhip : 
every one adores the Ihpreme Being in the 
manner he himfelf thinks beft. This'ls 
indeed the molt refined fyftem of religion 
that ever took place among men ; but 

it 
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it is not fitted for the hum in race : an ex- 
cellent religion it would be fur angels ; 
but is far too refined even for lagcs and 
philofbphers. 

Proceeding to deviations from the ge- 
nuine worfliip required by our Maker, 
and grofs deviations there have been, I 
begin witli that fort of worihip which is 
influenced by fear, and which for that 
reafon is univerfal among favages. The 
American favages believe, that there are 
inferior deities without end, mofl: of them 
prone to mlfchief; they ncgiccd the fu- 
premc Deity becaufc he is good; and di- 
redf their worfliip to fbothc the malevolent 
inferior deities from doing liarm. d he 
inhabitants of tlic Molucca iflands, who 
believe the cxiflence of malevolent beings 
fubordinate to the fupreme benevolent Be- 
ing, confine their worfliip to the former, 
in order to avert their wrath ; and one 
branch of their worfliip is, to fet meat be- 
fore them, hoping tiiat when the belly is 
full, there will be Ids inclin ition to mif- 
chief. The worlhip of the inhabitants of 
Java is . much the fame. I'he negroes of 
Benin worlhip the devil, as Dapper cx- 
prelfcs it, and facrifice to him both men 
VoL.lV. Pp 
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and hearts. They acknowledge indeed a 
fupremc Being, who created the unlyerfe, 
and governs it by his providence: but 
they regard him not : “ for,” fay they, 
“ it is needlefs, if not impertinent, to 
“ invoke a being, who, good and gra- 
‘‘ cions, is incapable of injuring or mo- 
“ Idling us.” Gratitude, it would ap- 
pear, is not a ruling principle among fa- 
vages. 

Tlic aufterities and penances that are 
praclilcd in almoft all religions, fpring 
from the fame root. One way to plealc 
inviiiblc malignant powers, is to make 
ourlclves as miferablc as polTible. Hence 
the horrid penances of the Faquirs in 
liindollan, who outdo in mortification 
whatever is reported of the ancient Chri- 
Ilian anchorites. Some of thefe > Faquir^ 
continue for life in one pofturc ; fome ne- 
ver lie down: fome have always their 
arms raifed above their head : and fome 
mangle their bodies with knives and 
Ibourges. The town of Jagreaate in Hin- 
doftan is frequented by pilgrims, fome of 
them from places 300 leagues diftant; and 
they travel, not by walking or riding, 
but by meafitring the road with the 

length 
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length of their bodies ; in which mode of 
loco- motion, fome of them confume years 
before they complete their pilgrimage. A 
religious fe<S made its way feme centuries 
ago into Japan, termed Buhfdoijis^ from 
liuhs^ the founder. This fe( 5 l has pre- 
vailed over the ancient feci of the Sintos, 
chiefly by its aullerity and mortifications. 
The fpiric of this feci infpires nothing but 
exceflive fear of the gods, who are painted 
prone to vengeance and always ofiend- 
cd. Thefe feiflaries pafs rnoft of their 
time in tormenting thenifHves, in order to 
expiate imaginary faults ; and they arc 
treated by their priells with a degree of 
defpotifin and cruelty, that is not pa- 
rallelled but by the inquifitors of Spain, 
Their manners arc fierce, cruel, and 
unrelenting, derived from the nature of 
their fu perdition. Tiic notion of invi- 

fible malevolent powers, formerly univer»- 
lal, is not to this hour eradicated, even 
among Chriftians; for which I appeal to 
the fadings and flagellations among Ro- 
man-Catholics, held by them to be an ef- 
fential part of religion. People infcdlcd 
with religious horrors, are never ferioully 
convinced that an upright heart and found 
P p 2 morality 
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morality make the eflence of religion. The 
dodrinc of the Janfenifts concerning re- 
pentance and mortification, fhows evi- 
dently, however they may deceive them- 
felves, that they have an impreffion of the 
Deity as a malevolent being. They hold 
the guilt contraifled by Adam’s fall to be 
a heinous fin, which ought to be expiated 
by acls of mortification, fuch as the tor- 
turing and macerating the body with pain- 
ful labour, exceflive abitinence, continual 
prayer and contemplation. Their penan- 
ces, whether foy original or voluntary fin, 
are cairied to extravagance ; and thofe 
who put an end to their lives by Inch fe- 
verities, are termed the lacrcd victims of 
repentance, confumed by the fire of di- 
vine love. Such filicides are elfecmed pe- 
culiarly meritorious in the eye of Heaven ; 
and it is thought, that their I'ulFcrings 
cannot tail to appeafe the .anger of the 
Deity. That celibacy is a itate ot purity 
and perfection, is a prevailing notion in 
many countries : among the Pagans, a 
married man was forbidden to approach 
the altar, for fome days after knowing 
his wife; and this ridiculous |iolion ot 
pollution, contributed to introduce celi- 
bacy 
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bacy among the ffoman-Catholic priefts 
The Emperor Otho, anno 1218, became a 
lignal penitent : but inlteacl of atoning 
for his fins by repentance and refiicution, 
he laid himlelf down to be trodden under 
foot by the boys of his kitchen ; and fre- 
quently fubmittcd to the difcipllne of the 
whip, inllicled by monks. The Emperor 
Charles V. toward the end of his days, 
was forely deprelfed in fpirit with fear of 
hell. Monks were his only companions, 
with whom he fpent his time in chanting 
hymns. As an expiation for his fijis, he 
in private difciplined himlelf with fuch 
feverity, that his whip, found after his 
death, was tinged with his blood. Nor 
was he latisfied with thefe ads of morti- 
fication : timorous and illiberal Iblicitudc 
fiill haunting him, he aimed at Ibmething 
extraordinary, at Ibme new and fingular 
ad of piety, to dil'play his zeal, and to 
merit the favour of Heaven. The ad he 
fixed on, was as wild as any that liipcrlti- 


♦ Fafting anJ celibacy were by Zoroafter con- 
demned with abhorrence, as a criroinal icjcOion of 
the beft gifts of Providence. 


tion 
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tion ever fuggcftecl to a^iftempered brain: 
it was to celebrate his own obfequies. He 
ordered his tomb to be ereded in the cha- 
pel of the monaftery ; his domeftics 
marched there in funeral procelTion, hold- 
ing black tapers : he followed in his 
(hroud : he was laid in his cofRn with 
much folemnity : the fervice of the dead 
was chanted ; and he himfelf joined in 
the prayers offered up for his requiem^ 
mingling his tears with thofe of his at- 
tendants. The ceremony doled with 
fprinkling holy water upon the coflin ; 
and the allillants retiring, the doors of the 
chapel were Ihut. Then Charles role out 
of the coffin, and Hole privately to his a- 
partmeni. 

The hidory of ancient facrificcs is not 
fo accurate, as in every inilance to a leer- 
tain upon what principle they were found- 
ed, whether upon fear, upon gratitude for 
favours received, or to lolicit future fa- 
vour. Human facrifices undoubtedly be- 
long to the prefenc head : for being cal- 
culated to deprecate the wrath of a male- 
volent deity, they could have no other 
motive but fear ; and indeed they arc a 

moft 
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inoft direful eff^ of that paflion^. It 
is needieft to lofe time in mentioning in- 
ftances, which are well known to thofe 
who are acquainted with ancient hiilory. 
A number of them arc colledlcd in Hiilo- 
rical Law-trads (^?) : and to thele 1 take 
the liberty of adding, that the Cimbrians, 
the Germans, the Gauls, particularly the 
Druids, pradifcd human facrifices; for 
which w'c have the authority of Julius Cx- 
far, Strabo, and other authors. A people 
on the bank of the Miflifippi, named 
worlhip the fun; and, like the 
Natches their neighbours, have a temple 
for that luminary, with a lacred fire in it, 
continually burning. The temple having 
been let on fire by thunder, was all in 
flames when fume French travellers faw 
them throw children into the fire, one af- 
ter another, to appeafe the incenied deity. 
The Prophet Micah (^j, in a pafl'age part- 
ly quoted above, inveighs bitterly againfl: 


• The Abbe dc Boifly derives human facrifices 
from the liiltory of Abraham preparing to facrificc 
his Ton If.iac, which, fays he, was imitated by o- 
ihcrs. A man who is fo unlucky at gueffing had 
better be filent. 


(«) 1. 


(1) Chap, 6. 


fuch 
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fuch f^crlfices : Wherewith fhall I come 
“ before the Lord, and bow myfelf be- 
** fore the high God ; lhall I come before 
him with burnt- offerings, with calves 
‘‘ of a year old ? will the Lord be pleafed 
with thoufands of rams, or with ten 
“ thoufands of rivers of oil? fliall I give 
my firfl-born for my tranfgreffion, the 
“ fruit of my body for the fin of my foul r 
“ He hath (hewed thcc, (; man, wliat is 
“ good: and what doth the J.ord require 
** of thee, but to do jufily, to love mer- 
** cy, and to walk humbly with riiy 
‘‘ God?” 

The ancient Perfians acknowledged O- 
romazes and Arimanes as their great dei- 
ties, authors of good and ill to men. But 
1 find not that Arimanes, the evil prin- 
ciple, was ever an objed of any religious 
worihip. The Gaures, who profefs tlic an- 
cient religion of Perfia, addrefs no wor- 
fliip but to one God, all-good and all- 
powerful. 

Next, of worfliipping the Deity in the 
chara(5fer of a mercenary being. Under 
that head come facrilices and oblations, 
whether prompted by gratitude for fa- 
vours received, or by fclf-incercfi to pro* 

cure 
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cure future favours : which, for the rea- 
ibn mentioned, i ihali not attempt to dif* 
tinguilh. As the deities of early times 
were thought to referable men, it was a 
natural endeavour in men to conciliate 
their favour by Inch offerings as were the 
mod rclilhed by themfelves. It is pro- 
bable, that the firft facrifices of that kind, 
were of fweet-fmelling herbs, which in 
the fire emitted a flavour that might reach 
the noflrils of a deity, even at a di- 
(lance. The burning incenfe to their 
^ods, was pradifed in Mexico and Peru ; 
ind at prefent is pradilcd in the penin- 
lula of Corea. An opportunity fo favour- 
able for making religious zeal a fund of 
riches to the priefthood, is fcldom iic- 
glcded. There was no difliculty to per- 
liiade ignorant people, that the gods could 
cat as well as finell : what was offered to 
a deity for food, being carried into the 
temple, was underftood to be devoured by 
him. 

With refped to the Jewifli facrifices of 
burnt-offerings, meat-oflerings, fin-offer- 
ings, peace-offerings, heave-offerings, and 
wave-offerings, thefe were appointed by 
God himfclf, in order to keep that fliff- 

VoL.lV, Q^q necked 
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necked- people in daily remembrance of 
their dependence on him, and to preferve 
them if pofhble from idolatry. But that 
untratfiable race did not adhere to the pu- 
rity of the inflitucion: they infenfibly de- 
generated into the notion that their God 
iwas a mercenary being ; and in that cha- 
radlcr only, was the worfhip of facrifices 
performed to him. The offerings mention- 
ed were liberally bellowed on him, not 
fingly as a token of their dependence, but 
chiefly in order to avert his wrath, or tc 
gain his favour *. 

The religious notions of the Greeks 
were equally impure; they could not 
think of any means for conciliating the 
favour of their gods, more efGcacious 
than gifts. Homer paints his gods as 
exceflively mercenary. In the fourth book 
of the Iliad, Jupiter fays, “ Of thefc ci- 
“ ties, honoured the moft by the foul ol 


* There is no mention in ancient authore of fifli 
being offered to the gods in facrihcc. The rcafon I 
Take to be, that the moft favoury food of man was 
reckoned the moft agreeable to their gods ; that 
ravages never thought of BUi till land- animals be- 
came fcarcc ; and that the matter as well as form of 
facrifices were cftablifiied in pra^icc, long before 
men had rccourfe to for food. 


“ Jove, 
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Jove, IS facrcd Trojr. Never (lands the 
“ alt# empty before me, oblations pour- 
** ed forth in my prefence, favour that 
“ afeends the (kies/* Speaking in the 
fifth book of a warrior, known afterward 
to be Diomedcs, “ Some god he is, fome 
“ power againft the Trojans enraged for 
vows unpaid: de(lru6live is the wrath 
of the gods.” Diomedes prays to Mi- 
nerva, “ With thine arm ward from me 
the foe: a year-old heifer, O Queen, 
^ (hall be thine, broad-fronted, unbro- 
ken, and wild : her to thee I will offer 
** with prayer, gilding with gold her 
horns ” Prccifely of the fame kind, 
are the offerings made by fupcrftitious Ro- 
man-Catholics to the Virgin Mary, and 
to faints. Eledlra, in the tragedy of that 
name, fupplicates Apollo in the following 
terms : 


— — O I hear Ele^ra too, 

Who, with unfpirini^ hand, her choiceft gifu 
HAth never fail’d to hj before thy altars j 
Accept the little All that now remaini 
For me to give. 

The people of Hindoftan, as mentioned 
above, ^one.. for their fins by auftere pe- 
CLq 2 nances ; 
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nances j but they have no notion of prc* 
Tenting gifts to the Deif^, nor of deiH-eca- 
ttng his wrath by the fle(h of animals 
On the contrary, they reckon it a fm to 
flay any living creature; which reduces 
them to vegetable food. This is going too 
Tar; for the Deity could never mean to 
prohibit animal food, when originally 
man s chief dependence was upon it. The 
abflainmg however from animal food, 
fliows greater humanity in the religion of 
Kindoflan, than of any other known 
country. The inhabitants of Madagafcar 
are in a ftage of religion, common among 
many nations, which is, the acknowled- 
ging one fupreme benevolent deity, and 
many malevolent inferior deities. Moft of 
their worfliip is indeed addrelTed to the 
latter; but they have fo far advanced be- 
fore feveral other nations, as to offer facri- 
fices to the fupreme Being, without em- 
ploying either idols or temples. 

Philofophy and found fenfe in poliflied 
nations, have purified religious worlhip, 
by banilhing the profellion, at leaft, 
of oblations and flicrifices. The Being 
that made the world, governs it by 
laws that arc inflexible, bcca^^ they 

arc 
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are the beftj to imagine that he 
can be moved 1^ prayers, oblations, or 
ftcrifices, to vary his plan of government, 
is an impious thought, degrading the 
Deity to a level with ourfelves : “ Hear 
“ O my people, and I will teftify ngainft 
“ thee: I am God, even thy God. 1 will 
“ take no bullock out of thy houfe, nor 
“ he goat out of thy fold : for every beaft 
“ of the forell is mine, and the cattle up- 
“ on a thoufind hills. Will I eat the 
“ flefli of bulls, or drink the blood of 
“ goats ? Offer unto God thank/giving, 
“ and pay thy vows to the Moll High. 
“ Call upon me in the day of trouble; I 
“ will deliver thee, and thou Ihalt glorify 
“ me (rt).” “ Thou defirelt not facrifice, 
“ elle would I give it ; thou delighted not 
“ in burnt-olfering. The facrificcs of 
“ God are a broken fpirit : a broken and 
“ a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
“ del'pife (i).” “ For I defired mercy, 

“ and not facrifice ; and the knowledge 
" of God more than burnt-offerings (c).” 
In dark ages, there is great Ihew of reli- 

» 

{a) Pfalm jo. (^) Pfalm p, 

(f) Hofea 6' 
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gion, with little heait-^orlliip : in ages 
of philofophy, warm h«rt-worfliip, with 
little Ihew *. 

This 

• Agathias urges a different rcafon againft facri* 
fices. ** Ego nullam naturam cile cxiitimo, cui 
. ** voluptati fint foedata fanguioe aharia, ct animan- 
tium lanicnx. Qjiod ft qua tamcn eft cui tfta fine 
« cordi) non ca mltis er benigna eft aliqaa, led tcra 
ac rabida, qualcm pavorem potta finguiit, ct 
“ Metum, et Bcllonam, ci Malam Fonuiu n, ct 
** Difeordiam, quam indomitam appellant.** —[/« 
Engli/b thus : i cannot conceivCi that there thould 
** cxjft a fuperior being, who talces delight in the 
“ facrificc tif animals, or in altars ftaincd with 
blood. If fuch there be, his nature is not bene* 
voicnt, but barbarous and cruel. Such indeed 
were the gods whom the poets have created: 
fuch were Fear and Terror, the goddefs of W'^ar, 
** of Evil Fortune, and of Difeord — Arnobius 

batters down bloody facrifices with a very curious 
argument. ** Ecce fi bos aliquis, aut quodlibci ex 
his animal, quod ad placandas cxditur mitigan- 
** dafquc numinum furias, voeem hominis fu- 
** mat, cloquaturque his verbis : Ergonc, O Jupi- 
ter, aut quis alius deus es, humanum eft iftud et 
rciftum, aut xquitatis alicujus in xftimationc po- 
** nendum, ut cum alius pcccavcrit, ego occidar, 

** ct de meo fanguine fieri tibi patiaris fails, qui 
** nunquam tyxfcrim, nunquam feiens aut nefeiens, 

** tuum Dumen majeftatemque violarim. animal, ut 
feis, mutuni, oaturx mex fimplicitacem fequens, 
nrc muliiformiurn morum varictatibus lubri- 

cumr* 
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This is a proper place for the hiftory of 
idolatry; whicb^ as will anon appear, 
fprong from religious worfhip corrupted 
by men of fhallow underilanding and 
grofs conoeptions, upon whom things in- 
viiible make little impreffion. 

Savages, even of the lowcft clafs, have 
an impreflion of invihble powers, tho’ 
they cannot form any diftind notion of 
them. But fuch impreflion is too faint 
for the exercife of devotion. Whether in- 
fpired with love to a good being, or im- 
prefled with fear of an ill being, favageS 
arc not at eafe without fomc fort of vifible 
objed to fix their attention. A great (lone 
ferved that purpofe originally ; a very low 

“ cum?*’— [A; Englifb thus: Whai if the ox, 

“ while he is led out to (laughter to appeafe the 
“ fancied wrath of an offended deity, fliould aflumc 
“ the human voice, and in thefe words allonini 
“ hit conduflors ; Arc thefe, O merciful God, arc 

ilicfc the diflatcs of humanity, or of judicc, that 
“ for the crime of another I fhould forfeit my life. 

** I have never by my will offended ihcc, and, 

“ dumb as I am, and uninformed by icafon, my 
** actions, according to the fimplicity of my nature, 

“ cannot have given thee dilplcafurc, who haft 
“ made me as I am.”]'— -If this argument were 
folid, it would be equally concluiivc againft animal 
food. 


ioftrument 
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inftrumcnt indeed of religious worflup; 
but not altogether >?hinifical, if it was in- 
troduced, which is highly probable, in 
the following manner. It was an early 
and a natural cuftom among favages, to 
mark with a great Hone, the place where 
their worthies were interred ; of which 
we have hints every where in ancient hi- 
ftory, particularly in the poems ot Oihan. 
“ Place fays Calmar mortilly wound- 
ed, “ at the fide ol a Hone of remem- 
“ brance, that future times may hear my 
fame, and the mother of Calmar rejoice 
‘‘ over the Hone of my renown.’* Super- 
llition in later times having deified thefe 
worthies, tlieir votaries, rejoicing as for- 
merly over the Hones dedicated to them, 
held thefe Hones to be elfential in every 
aft of religious worfhip performed to their 
new deities Tradition points out many 

Hones 

* Frequent mention is made of luch floncs in the 
poriDs of OlB.m. But remember, my fbn, to 
place this fwortl, this bow, and this horn, within 
that dark and narrow houfe marked with one 
“ ftonc.” p. 55. ** Whofe fame is in that 

dark-giren tomb ? Four Hones with their heads 
<* of mols Hand there, and mark the narrow houfe 
** of death.” p. 07. “ Let thy bards mourn thoft 

whfi 
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- ftones in diffisrcnt parts of the world, that 
•were ufcd in religious worfliip. The fun 
was worihipped at Emcfa in Syria by the 
name of Elagabalus, and under the torra 
of a black conical ftone, which, as uni- 
verfally believed, had fallen from heaven 
on that facred place. A large ftone wor- 
ftiipped by the PclFenuntians, a people of 
Phrygia, under the name of Idea ranter^ 
was, upon a folemn embafly to that people, 
brought to Rome: it being contained in the 
Sybilline books, thatunlefs the Romans got 
pofleffion of that goddefs, they never 
would prevail over Hannibal. And Pau- 
fanias mentions many ftones in Greece, 
dedicated to different divinities ; particu- 

** who fell. Let Erin give the Tons of Lochlin to 
“ cdrth, and raife the mofly (tones of their fame ; 

ihat the children of the north hereafter may bc- 
“ hold the place where their (aihcrs foughu” p. 

** Earth here inclofcs the lovelieft pair on the hill : 

grafs grows between the ftones of the tomb.’* 
p. 2 c 8. In the fame poems wc find ftoncs made in- 
ftrumcnis of woi iiiip. The fpirii of Loda is intro^ 
duced threatening Fingal : “ Fly to thy land, rc- 
plied the form : receive the wind and fly. The 
blafts arc in the hollow of my hand ; the coarfc 
of the ftorm is mine. The King of Sora is my 
fon : he bends at the ftone of my power.” 

p. 200, 

VoL. IV. R r 
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larly thirty fquare ftones In Achaia, on- 
which were engraved the names of as 
many gods. In another place, he meH'* 
tions a very ancient ftatue of Venus in the 
ifland Delos, which, inftead of feet, had 
only a fquare (lone. This may appear a 
puzzling circumflance in the hiftory of 
Greece, confidering that all the Grecian 
gods were originally mortals, ‘whom it 
was cafy to reprefent by ftatnes : but in 
that early period, the Greeks knew no 
more of flatuary than the mod barbarous 
nations. It is perhaps not eafy to gather 
the meaning of favages, with refpedl to 
fuch ftones : the moft natural conjedure 
is, that a great (lone, dedicated to the 
worlhip of a certain deity, was confidered 
as belonging to him. This notion of pro- 
perty had a double effed: the worlhip- 
pers, by connedion of ideas, were led 
from the ftone to the diety ; and tl\e (lone 
tended to fix their wandering tlioughts. 
it was probably imagined, over and a- 
bove, that fomc latent virtue comnumi- 
caicd to the ftone, made it holy or lacrcd. 
Kven among enlightened people, a lort of 
virtue or fandity is conceived to refide in 
the place of worihip : why not alfo in a 

ftone 
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^^one dedicated to a deity ? The ancient 
Etliiopians, in their worfhip, introduced 
the figure of a ferpeiSt as a fymbol of the 
deity : two (licks laid crofs repreleiued 
Caftor and Pollux, Roman divinities: a 
javelin reprefented their god Mars; and 
in Tartary formerly, the god of war was 
worfl)ipped under the fymbol of an old 
rufty fabre. The ancient Perfians iifed 
Gonfccrated fire, as an emblem of the great 
God. Tho’ the negroes of Congo and 
Angola have images without number, 
they arc not however idolaters in any pro- 
per fenfe : their belief* is, that thefe images 
are only organs by which the deities fig- 
nify their will to their votaries. 

If the ufe that was made of ftones and 
of ocher fymbols in religious worfliip, be 
fairly reprefented, it may appear ftrange, 
that the ingenious Greeks funk clown into 
idolatry, at the very time they were ma- 
king a rapid progrefs in the fine arts. 
Their improvements in ftatuary, one of 
thefe arts, was the caufe. They began 
with attempting to carve heads of men 
and women, reprefenting their deified he- 
roes; which were placed upon the ftones 
dedicated to thefe heroes. In the progrefs 
11 r 2 of 
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of the art, ftatues were executed complete 
in every member; anS at hft, ftatuer'of 
the gods were made, expreffing fuch dig- 
nity and majefty, as infenfibly to draw 
from beholders a degree of devotion to 
the ftatues themfelves. Hear Quintilian 
upon that fubjed. ‘‘ At quae Polycleto 
defuerunt, Phidiae atque Alcameni dan- 
“ tur. Phidias tamen diis quam homi- 
** nibus efficiendis melior artifex traditur : 
in ebore vero, loiige citra aemulum, vel 
ft nihil nifi Minervam Athenis aut O- 
lynipium in Elide Jovem fcciflet, cujus 
“ pulchritudo adjecifl'e aliquid ctiam re- 
cepta: religioni videtur; adeo majeftas 
operis deum aequavit V’ Here is laid 
a foundation for idolatry ; let us trace its 
progrefs. Such ftatues as are reprefented 
by Quintilian, ferve greatly to cnflame 

• “ The deficiencies of Polyclcius were made up 
in Phidias and Alcamcncs. Phidias is reckoned 
** to have had more Ikill in forming the ftatues of 
gods than of men. In works of ivory he was un> 

“ rivalled, ahho’ there had been no other proofs 
** of his excellence than the ftatue of Minerva zt 
** Athens, and the Jupiter Olympius in Elis. Its 
“ beauty feems to have added to the received reli- 
gion > the majcftic ftatue rcfcmbling fo much the 
. god himfclf.” 


devotion i 
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devotion; and daring a warm fit of the 
rdigious pailion, tHiiwprefentation is loft, 
and the ftatue becom<^ a deity ; preciiely 
as where King Lear is reprelented by 
Garrick : the adior vanifhes ; and, be- 
hold ! the King himfelf. This is not fin- 
gular. Anger occafions a metamorphofis 
ftill more extraordinary: if 1 happen to 
ftrike my gouty toe againft a ftone, the 
violence of the pain converts the ftone for 
a moment into a voluntary agent ; and 1 
wreak my rcfentment on it, as if it really 
were fo. It is true, the image is only 
conceived to be a deity during the fervour 
of devotion ; and when that fubfides, the 
image falls back to its original reprefenta- 
tive ftate. But frequent inftances of that 
kind, have at laft the effedt among illite- 
rate people, to convert the image into a 
fort of permanent deity : what fuch people 
fee, makes a deep imprellion ; what they 
fee not, very little. There is another thing 
that concurs with eye-fight, to promote 
this delufion : devotion, being a vigorous 
principle in the human breaft, will exert 
itfelf upon the meaneft objcdl, when none 
more noble is in view. 

The ancient Perfians held the confe- 

r rated 
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crated fire to be an emblem only of tl^ 
great God ; but fuch^cncration was |^iid 
to that emblem^ and with fo great cere- 
mony was it treated, that the vulgar came 
at laft to worlhip it as a fort of deity. The 
priefts of the Gaures watch the confe- 
crated fire day and night : they keep it a- 
live with the pureft wood, without bark : 
they touch it not with fword nor knife : 
they blow it not with bellows, nor with 
the mouth : even the pricft is prohibited 
to approach it, till his mouth be covered 
with fine linen, left it be polluted with his 
breath : If it happen to go out, it muft 
be rekindled by ftriking fire from flint, or 
by a burning glafs. 

The progrefs of idolatry will more clear- 
ly appear, from attending to the religion 
of the Greeks and Romans. The Greeks, 
as mentioned above, made ufe of ftones in 
divine worlhip, long before idolatry was 
introduced : and we learn from Varro, 
that for a hundred and leventy years after 
Numa, the Romans had no ftatucs nor 
images in their temples. After ftatnes of 
the gods became falhionablc, they ac- 
quired by degrees more and more refpeeft. 
The Greek and Roman writers talk of di- 
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vine virtue being communicated to fta- 
tues} and fome Roftan writers talk fami- 
liarly, of the numen of a deity refiding in 
his ftatuc. Arnobius, in his book agaiaft 
the Gentiles, introduces a Gentile deliver- 
ing the following opinion. “ We do not 
“ believe, that the metal which compofes 
“ a ftatue, whether gold, or filver, or 
brafs, is a god. But we believe, that a 
folemn dedication brings down the god 
“ to inhabit his image; and it is the god 
only that we worfliip in that image.” 
This explains the Roman ceremony, of 
inviting to their fide the tutelar deities of 
towns befieged by them, termed evoeatio 
tutelarium dcorum. The Romans, cruel as 
they were, overflowed with fupcrftition ; 
and as they were averfe from combating 
the tutelar deities even of their enemies, 
they endeavoured to gain thefe deities by 
large promifes, a id afTurance of honourable 
treatment. As they could not hope that a 
ftatue would change its place, their notion 
muft have been, that by this ceremony, 
the tutelar deity might be prevailed upon 
to withdraw its numtn^ and leave the fta- 
tue a dead lump of matter. When Stilpo 
was baniflied by the Areopagus of Athens, 

for 
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for affirming^ that the flatue in the temple 
of Minerva, was not the goddefs, but a 
piece of matter carved by Phidias; he fure- 
ly was not condemned for faying, that the 
ftatue was made by Phidias, a fadl uni- 
verfally known: his herefy confided in 
denying that the numcn of Minerva refided 
in the ftatue. Auguftiis, having twice 
loft his fleet by ftorm, forbade Neptune 
to be carried in proceflion along with the 
other gods ; imagining he had avenged 
himfelf of Neptune, by negledling the fa- 
vourite ftatue in which his mmen refided. 

When faints in the Chriftian church 
were deified, even their images became 
objetfts of worfliip ; from a fond imagi- 
nation, that fuch worlhip draws down 
into the images the fouls of the faints 
they reprefept ; which is the fame belief 
that Arnobius, in the pafl'age above men- 
tioned, afcribes to the Gentiles ; and is not 
widely diiFerent from the belief of the Pa- 
gm I'artars and Oftiacs, by and by to be 
mentioned. In the eleventh century, there 
was a violent dilpute about images in the 
Greek church j many aflerting, that in the 
images of our Saviour and of the faints, 
there refides an inherent fandity which is 
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a proper objeil of #or(hip; and that Chri^ 
iltans ought not to corifino their worfhip 
to tlie perfons reprefctttcd, but ought alfo 
to extend it to their images. 

As ignorant and favage nations can 
form no conception of Deity but of a hew- 
ing like a man, only Aipcrior in power 
and greatnefs ; many images have been 
made of the Deity conformable to that, 
conception. It is eafy to make fome re- 
iemblance of a man ; but how is power 
and greatnefs to be reprefented ? To per- 
form this with fucceft, would require 
a Hogarth. Savages go more bluntly to 
work : they endeavour to reprefent a man 
with many heads, and with a ftill greater . 
number of hands.* The northern Tartars 
icein to have no deities but certain fta- 
iiics or images coarfely formed out of 
wood, and bearing fome diftant refem- 
blance to the human figure. To palliate 
fo grofs an abfurdity as that a god can be 
fabricated by the hands of man, they 
imagine this image to be endued with a 
foul : to fay whence that foul came would 
puzzle the wifeft of them. That foul i$ 
conceived to be too elevated for dwelling 
qonftantly in a piece of matter : they bcr 

VoL.lV. S f lieve 
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lieve that it refides in fome more honour* 
able place ; and chat it only vifits the i* 
mage or idol, when it is called down by 
prayers and fupplications. They facrifice 
to this idol, by rubbing its mouth with 
the fat of filh, and by offering it the warm 
blood of fome bcaft killed in hunting. 
The laft ftep of the ceremony is, to ho- 
nour the foul of the idol with a joyful 
lliout, as a fort of convoy to it when it 
returns home. The Oftiacs have a wooden 
idol, termed The Old Man of Oby^ who is 
guardian of their fiOiery : it hath eyes of 
glafs, and a head with fhort horns. When 
the ice diflolves, they crowd to this idol, 
requefting that he will be propitious to 
their fiihcry. If unfuccefsful, he is load- 
ed with reproaches : it fuccefsful, he is 
entitled to a lhare of the capture. They 
make a feaft for him, rubbing his Ihout 
with choice fat; and when the entertain- 
ment is over, they accompany the foul of 
the idol a little way, beating the air with 
their cudgels. The Ofliacs have another 
idol, that is fed with milk fo abundantly, 
as to come out on both fides of the fpoon, 
and to fall down upon the veflure; which 
however is never wafhcd, fo little is clcan- 

nefs 
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ncfs thought eflcntial to religion by that 
people. It is indeed ftrangcly abliird, to 
think, that invifible fouls require food like 
human creatures ; and yet the fame abfur- 
dity prevailed in Greece. 

The ancient Germans, a fober and fen- 
fible people, had no notion of reprefent- 
ing their gods by ftatues, or of building 
temples to them. They worfliipped in 
confecrated groves (^z). The hgyptians, 
from a jufl conception that an invifible 
being can have no refcmblance to one that 
is vilible, employ’d hierogKphical figures 
for denoting metaphorically the attributes 
of their gods ; and they eiiiploy’d, not 
only the figures of birds and beafts, but 
of vegetables j leeks, for exan^ple, and 
onions. This metaphorical adjun<fl to re- 
ligion, innocent in itfelf, funk the Kgyp- 
tians into the moll groveling idolatry. As 
hieroglyphical figures, compofed frequent- 
ly of heterogeneous parts, rcfemblc not 
any being human or divine; the vulgar, 
lofing fight of the emblematic fignification 
underftood by poets and philofophers on- 
ly, took up with the plain figures as real 

(a) Tacilus, Dc morlbus Germaaoruaiy cap. 9. 
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divinities. How otherwife can it be ac- 
counted for, that the ox, the ape, the o- 
nion, were in Vgypt worlhipped as deities ? 
Plutarch, it is true, in his chapter upon 
Ifis and Ofiris obfeives, that the Egyptians 
worlhipped the bull, the cat, and other 
animals; not as divinities, but as repre- 
lentatives of them, like an image feen in 
a glafs; or, as he exprelfes it in another 
part of the lame chapter, ‘‘ jull as we fee 
“ the rel'emblance of the fun in a drop of 
“ water.’' But that this mull be under- 
ftood of Philolbphcrs only, wdll be pro- 
bable from what is reported by Diodorus 
biculus, that in a great famine, the Egyp- 
tians ventured not to touch the facred ani- 
mals, tho' they were forc’d to devour one 
another. A fnake of a particular kind, 
about a yard long, and about the thick- 
nefs of a man’s arm, is worlhipped by the 
Whidans in Guinea. It has a large round 
head, piercing eyes, a fhort pointed tongue, 
and a fmooth Ikin, beautifully fpeckled. 
It has a ftrong antipathy to all the veno- 
mous kind ; in other refpedls, innocent 
and tame. To kill thefe fnakes being a 
capital crime, they travel about unmoleft- 
cd, even into bedchambers. They oCca- 

honed. 
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fioncd/^jPr 16^, a ridiculous perfecu- 
tfon. A^og, teafed by one of them, tore . 
it with his tulks till it died. The prieds 
carried their complaint to the king; and 
no one prduniing to appear as counfel for 
the h(ig6, orders were iilucd for daughter-^ 
ing the wlmlc race^ At once were bran- 
chlhed a thoulaiul cutlailcs; and the race 
would have been extirpated, had not the 
king interpoied, reprefenting to the prlells, 
that they ought to red fatibried with the 
innocent blood they had fpilt. Rancour 
and cruelty never rage more violently, than 
under rtie malk of religion. 

It is amazing how prone even the mod 
poliihed nations were to idolatry. A fta- 
tue of Hercules was worlhipped at Tyre, 
not as a reprefentative of the Deity but 
as the Deity himfelf. And accordingly, 
when Tyre was betieged by Alexander, 
the Deity was faft bound in chains, to 
prevent him from deferting to the enemy. 
The city of Ambracia being taken by the 
Konians, and every ftatuc of their gods 
being carried to Rome ; the Ambracians 
complained bitterly, that not a Angle di- 
vinity was left them to worfliip. How 
much more rational are the Hindoftan 

bramins, 



braminSy who teach th^r ^l||p£by that 
idols are emblems only of the Deity, in- 
tended merely to fix the attention of the 
populace ! 

The firft ftatues in Greece and Tufeany 
were made with wings, to fignify the 
fwift motion of the gods. Thefe ftatues 
were fo clumfy, as fcarce to refemble hu- 
man creatures^ not to talk of a divinity. 
But the admirable ftatues executed in later 
times, were imagined to refemble mod 
accurately the deities reprefented by them : 
whence the vulgar notion, that gods have 
wings, and that angels have wings. 

I proceed to what in the hiftory of ido- 
latry may be reckoned the fecond part. 
Statues, we have feen, were at firft uled 
as reprefentatives only of the Deity ; but 
came afterward to be metamorphofed in- 
to Deities, The abfurdity did not ftop 
there. People, not fatisfied with the vi- 
fible deities creeled in temples for public 
worlhip, became fond to have private 
deities of their own, whom they worfliip- 
ped as their tutelar deities ; and this prac- 
tice fpread fo wide, that among many na- 
tions every family had houlehold gods cut 
in wood or ftonc. tvery family in Kam- 

fkatka 
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Ikatka has\ tutelar deity in the fhape of a 
pillar, with the head of a man, which is 
fuppofed to guard the houfe againft male- 
volcnt fpirits. They give it food dally, 
and anoint the head with die fat of filh. 
The Prophet Ifaiah (^j puts this fpecies of 
deification in a moft ridiculous light : “ He 
“ burneth part thereof in the fire : with 
“ part thereof he roafteth flefli : ot the re- 
“ fidue he maketh a god, even his graven 
“ image : he falleth down, worihipping, 
“ and praying to it, and faith, Deliver 
me, for thou art my god.’* Multipli- 
cation could not fail to fink houfchold-^ 
gods into a degree of contempt; fome 
flight hope of good from them, #iight 
produce fome cold ceremonial worfliip; 
but there could be no real devotion at 
heart. The Chinefe manner of treating 
their hou(chold-gods, will vouch for me. 
When a Chinefe does not obtain wiiat he 
prays for, “ Thou fpiritual dog,” he will 
fay, “ 1 lodge thee well, tliou arc bcauti- 
“ fully gilded, treated with perfumes and 
“ burnt-offerings ; and yet thou with- 
“ holdeft from me the neceffaries of life,” 
Sometimes they faifen a cord to the idol, 

[a) Chap. 44, 
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and drag It through the dirt. The inha- 
bitants of Ceylon treat their idols in the 
fame manner. Thor, Woden, and Friga; 
v^ere the great deities of the Scandina- 
vians. They had at the fame time inferior 
deities, who were fuppofed to have b?eii 
men tranflated into heaven for their good 
works. Thefe they treated witli very httlc 
ceremony, rehifing to worlhip them if 
they v^'ere not propitious; and even pu- 
nilhing them with banilhment; but redo- 
ring them after a rime, in hopes of amend- 
ment. Domeftic idols are treated by llic 
Odiacs with no greater reverence than by 
the people mentioned. But they have pu- 
blic idols, fome particularly of brals, 
which arc highly reverenced : the folidity 
of the metai is in their imagination coiv* 
neded with immertaliry ; and great regard 
is paid to thcle idols, for the knowledge 
and experience they mull have acquired ia 
an emilefs couiTc of time. 

When by phiiotophy and improvement 
of the rational faculty, the Pagan religion 
in Rome was finking into contempt, little 
regard was had to tutelar dehies, to augu- 
ries, or to prophecies. Ptolemy King of 
Egypt, being thruft out of his kingdom 
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by a powerful faction, applied to the fe- 
nate of Rome to be reftored. Lentulus , 
proconful of Syria was ambitious to be 
employ’d ; but he had enemies who made 
violent oppofition. They brought religion 
into the quarrel, alledging a Sybilline o- 
racle, prophefying chat Ptolemy Ihould be 
reftored but not by an army. Cicero, in 
a letter ttill extant, gave Lentulus the fol- 
lowing advice, that with his Syrian army 
he (hould invade Egypt, beat down all op- 
pofuion, and when the country was quiet- 
ed, that Ptolemy Ihould be at hand to take 
poftelhon. And this the great Cicero 
thought might be pioufly done without 
contradiding the oracle. 

Saints, or tutelar deities, are fometimes 
not better treated among Roman Catho- 
lics, than among Pagans. “ When we 
“ were in Portugal,” fays Captain Bry- 
done, “ the people of Callelbranco were 
“ fo enraged at St Antonio, for fullering 
“ the Spaniards to plunder their town, 
“ contrary, as they afErmed, to his ex- 
“ prefs agreement with them, that they 
“ broke many of his ftatues to pieces ; 
“ and one that hail been more revered 
“ than the reft, they took the head oil', 
VoL. IV. T t “ and 
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and in its ftead placed one of St Francis. 
The great St Januarius himfelf was in 
imminent danger, during the laft ftt- 
mine at Naples. They loaded him with 
ahufe and invedive; and declared point- 
“ blank, that if he did not procure them 
corn by fuch a time, he fliould be no 
longer their faint ” The tutelar faint of 
Cattania, at the foot of Mount Etna, is 
St Agatha. A torrent of lava burft over 
the walls, and laid wade great part of that 
beautiful city. Wliere was Sc Agatha at 
that time ? The people (ay, that they had 
given her juft provocation ; but that Ihe 
has long ago been reconciled to them, and 
has promil'ed never to fufirer the lava to hurt 
them again. At the foot of Mount Etna, 
a (latue of a flint is placed as a memorial, 
for having prevented the lava from run- 
ning up the mountain of Tauromlnum, 
and deftroying that town ; the faint ha- 
ving conducted the lava down a low val- 
ley to the fea. 

Let a traveller once deviate from the 
rights road, afld there is no end of wan- 
dering. Porphyrius reports, that in A- 
nubis, an Egyptian city, a real man was 
>yqr(hipped as a god ; whi^h is alfo af- 
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fertcd by Minutins Foelix, in his apology 
for the Chriftians. A thoufand writers 
have f^id, that the Tartars believe their 
high-prieft, termed Dalai Lama^ to be im- 
mortal, But that is a miftake : his death 
is publifhed through the whole country } 
and couriers intini ite it even to the Empe- 
ror of China: his effigy is taken down 
from the portal of the great church, and 
that of his fuccelfor is put in its fteadi 
The fyftem of the metempfyehofis, adopt- 
ed in that country, has occaiion’d the rnif- 
take. They believe, that the lioly fpirit^ 
which animates a Dalai Lama, palFes up- 
on his death into the body of his fucccflbr. 
The fpirit therefore is believed to be im- 
mortal, not the body. The Dalai Lama, 
however, is the object of profound vene- 
ration. 'Lhe Tartar lYinccs are daily fend- 
ing prelents to him, and confulting him 
as an oracle : they even undertake a pil- 
grimage in order to woiihip him in per- 
fon. In a retired part of the temple, he 
is (hown covered with precious ftones^ 
and fitting crofs- legged. They prollrate 
themfelves before him at a difiance, for 
they are not permitted to kifs his toe. 
The priefls make traffic even of his excrc- 
T t c jncntSj 
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mcnts, which are greedily purchafcd at a 
high price, and arc kept in a golden box 
hanging ,from the neck, as a charm a- 
gainft every misfortune. Like the crofs 
of Jefus, or the Virgin’s milk, we may 
believe, there never will be wanting plenty 
of that precious ftuflf to anfwer all de- 
mands : the priefts out of charity will fur- 
nifli a quota, rather than fuflPer votaries to 
depart with their money for want of goods 
to purchafe. T he peiibn of the Japan 
Pope, or Kcclefiaftical hmperor, is held fo 
facred, as to make the cutting his beard, 
or his nails a deadly fin. But abfurd 
laws are never ftcadily executed. The 
beard and the nails are cut in the night- 
time, when the Pope is fuppoled to be a- 
fleep ; and what is taken away by that o- 
peration, is underfiood to be Itolen from 
him, which is no impeachment upon his 
liolinefs. 

That the Jews were idolaters when they 
fojourned in the land of Golhen, were it 
not prefumable from their commerce with 
the Egyptians, would however be evident 
from the hiftory of Mofes. Notwithftand- 
ing their miraculous deliverance from the 
Egyptian king, notwithllanding the daily 

miracles 
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miracles wrought among them in the wil- 
dernefs ; fo addidled were they to a vifi- 
ble deity, that, during even the momen- 
tary abfence of Mofes converfing with 
God on the mount, they fabricated a gold- 
en calf, and worlhipped it as their god. 
“ And the Lord faid unto Mofes, Go, get 

thee down : for thy people which thou 
“ broughteft out of the land of Kgypt, 
“ have corrupted themfelves : they have 
“ turned afide quickly out of the way 
“ which I commanded them: they have 
“ made them a molten calf, have wor- 
‘‘ (hipped it, have facrificed thereunto, 
“ and fiid, “ Thele be thy gods, O If- 
“ rael, which have brought thee up out of 
“ the land of hgypt (rt).*' The hiftory of 
the Jews, fhows how difficult it is to re- 
claim from idolatry a brutifli nation, ad- 
didled to fu perdition, and fettered by in- 
veterate habit. What profufion of blood, 
to bring that obdinate and perverfe people 
to the true religion! all in vain. The 
book of Judges, in particular, is full of 
reiterated relapfcs, from their own invifi- 
ble God, to the vifible gods of other na- 

{a) Exod, xxxii. 7. 
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tions. And in all probability, their an- 
xious defire for a vifible king* related' in 
the firft book of Samuel, arofe from their 
being deprived of a vifible god. There 
was a neceflity for prohibiting images {a ) ; 
which would have foon been converted 
into deities vifible: and it was extremely 
prudent, to fupply the want of a vifible 
god, with endlefs fiievvs and ceremonies ; 
which accordingly became the capital 
branch of the Jewifli worfhip. 

It appears to me from the whole hlflory 
of the Jews, that a grofs people are not 
fufceptiblc but of a grofs religion ; and 
without an enlightened underft.mdlng, 
that it is vain to think of eradicating fu- 
perdition and idolatry. And after all the 
covenants made with the Jews, after all 
the chadifements and all the miracles 
lavilh'd on them, that they were not how- 
ever reclaimed from the mod groveling 
idolatry, is evident from the two golden 
calves fabricated by Jeroboam, laying, 
“ Behold thy gods, O Ilrael, wliich 
brought thee up out of the land of E- 
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(4) Deuteronomy, xyL 22. 
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‘‘ gypt(^).” The people alfo of Judah 
fell back to idol-worftiip under Rcho- 
boatn, Ibn of Solomon (i). Jehu, king 
of, the ten tribes, did not tolerate the 
worfhip of other gods (r) ; but he conti- 
nued to worfhip the two golden calves fa- 
bricated by Jeroboam (ii/). Down to the 
days of King Hezekiah, the Jews wor- 
lliipped the brazen ferpent ereded by Mo- 
fes in the wildernefs. The Jews feem in- 
deed to have been a very perverfe people : 
the many promifes and threaten\ngs an- 
nounced by their prophets, and the many 
miracles wrought among them, had no 
permanent efFedl to reilrain them from 
idolatry; and yet, during their captivity 
in Babylon, feveral of them fubmitted to 
be burnt alive, rather than to join in 
idol-worfhip (r). Captivity cured them 
radically of idolatry ; and from that pe- 
riod to this day, they have not been guil- 
ty of a fingle relapfe. Xiphilin, in hi» 
abridgement of Dion Caffius, relating 

(tf) I Kings, xii. {^) i Kings, xiv, ffi, 

(.') 2 Kings X. aj, [d) 3 Kings, x. 39, 

f') Daniel, chap. 3, 

their 
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their war with Pompey many centuries 
after the Babylonifli captivity, gives the 
following account of them. ‘‘ Their 
cuftoms are quite diflferent from thofe 
of other nations. Befide a peculiar 
“ manner of living, they acknowledge 
‘‘ none of the common deities : they ac- 
‘‘ knowledge but one, whom they worfhip 
“ with great veneration. There never 
was an image in Jerufalem ; becaufe 
‘‘ they believe their God to be^ invifible 
‘‘ and Uieffable. They have built him a 
“ temple of great fize and beauty, re- 
“ markable in the following particular, 
‘‘ that it is open above, without any 
roof.’* 

There lies no folid objedlion againfl 
images among an enlightened people, 
when ufed merely to roufe devotion ; but 
as images tend to pervert the vulgar, they 
ought not to be admitted into churches. 
Pidlures arc lefs liable to be mifapprehend- 
ed; and the Ethiopians accordingly in- 
dulge pidures in their churches, tho’ they 
pitrtiibic ftatues. The general council of 
Frankfort permitted the ufe of images in 
churches; but ftricffly prohibited any wor- 
fhip to be addreffed to them. So prone 

however 
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however to idolatry are the low slnd illi- 
terate, that the prohibition loft ground 
both in France and in Germany ; and idol- 
worfliip became again general. 

It is probable, that the fun and moon 
were early held to be deities, and that they 
were the firft vifiblc objeds of worlhip. 
Of all the different kinds of idolatry, it 
is indeed the moft cxcufablc. Upon the 
fun depends health, vigour, and chear- 
fulnefs : during his retirement, all is dark 
and difinal ; when he performs his ma- 
jeftic round, to blefs his liibjeds and to 
beftow fecundity, can a mere favagc with- 
hold gratitude and veneration ! Hear an 
old Pagan bard upon that fubjed. “ O 
“ thou who rollcft above, round as the 
“ ftiield of my fathers ! Whence are thy 
“ beams, O fun, thy everlafting light? 
“ Thou comeft forth in thy awful beauty, 

“ and the ftars hide their face : thou 
‘‘ moveft alone, for who can be a compa- 
“ nion of thy courfe! The oaks of the 
“ mountain fall : the mountains decay 
“ with years : the ocean flminks and 
“ grows again : the moon hcrfclf is loft 
“ in heaven : but thou art for ever tiie 
“ fame, rejoicing in the brightnefs of thy 
VoL.IV. Uu ^‘courfe. 
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courft. When tempefts darken the 
** world, when thunder rolls, and light- 
ning flies, thou looked in thy beauty 
“ from the clouds, and laughed at the 
florm(^).’’ Worlhip to the fun as a 
real deity, was in former times univerfal ; 
and prevails in many countries even at 
prefent. The American favages worlhip 
the fun as fovereign of the univerfe, 
known by the name of Ariskoui among the 
Hurons, and of A^riskoue among the Iro- 
quois. They offer him tobacco, which 
they term Jmoking the fun ; the chief inaa 
in the alfembly lights the calumet, and 
offers it thrice to the rifing fun ; implo- 
ring his protedion, and recommending 
the tribe to his care. The chief proceeds 
to fmoke ; and every one fmokes in his 
turn. This ceremony is performed ou 
important occafions only : lefs matters 
are referved for their Manitou. The Mif- 
lifippi people offer to the fun the fird of 
what they take in hunting ; which their 
commander artfully converts to his own ufe. 
The Apalachites, bordering on Florida, 
worlhip the fun j but facrifice nothing to 


him 


(4) OfEan. 
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him that has life : they hold him to be the 
parent of life^ and think that he can 
take no picafure in the dertrudtion of any 
living creature : their devotion is exerted 
in |)crfuines and fbngs. The Mexicans, 
while a free people, prefented to the fun 
a fharc of their meat and drink. The in- 
habitants of Darien, believe in the (iin as 
their god, and in the moon as his wife* 
paying them equal adoration. The people 
of Borneo woHhip the fun and moon as 
real divinities. The Samoides worlhip 
botii, bowing to them morning and even- 
ing in the Perfian manner. 

But if the fun and moon were the firll 
objcdls of idolatry, knowledge and re- 
flexion reformed many from the error of 
holding thefe luminaries to be deities. 
“ That original intelligence,” fay the Ma- 
gians, “ wlio is the firll principle of all 
“ things, difeovers himlelf to the mind 
“ and underllanding only ; but lie hath 
placed the lun as his image in the vi- 
“ fible univerfe ; and the beams of that 
“ bright luminary, are but a faint copy 
“ of the glory that Ihines in the higher 
“ heavens.” The Perfians, as Herodotus 
reports, had neither temples, nor altars, 
U u a nor 
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nor images : for, fays that author, they 
do not think, like the Greeks, that there 
is any refemblance between gods and men. 
The Gaures, who to this day profefs the 
ancient religion of Perfia, celebrate divine 
wordiip before the facred fire, and turn 
with peculiar veneration toward the rifing 
fun, as the reprefentative of God ; but 
they adore neither the fun, nor the facred 
fire. They are profeffed enemies to every 
image of the Deity cut with hands : and 
hence the havock made by the ancient 
Perfians, upon the ftatues and temples of 
the Grecian gods. Such fublimlty of 
thought was above the reach of other un- 
infpired nations, excepting only the Hin- 
dows and Chinefe. 

1 dole the hiftory of idolatry with a 
brief recapitulation of the outlines. Ad- 
mitting the fun and mcon to have been 
the fi»rt objeds of idolatry, yet as Poly- 
thcllin was once univerfal, they make only 
two of the many gods that were every 
where worlhippcd. Wc have fecn, that the 
facred fire was employ’d in the worlhip of 
the fun, and that images were employ’d in 
the worfhip of other deities. Images were 
originally ufed for the foie purpofc of ani- 
mating devotion ; lUch was their ufe in 

Perfia 
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Perfia and Hlndoftan ; and fuch was their 
nfe in every country among philofophers.. 
The Emperor Julian, in an epiftle to Theo- 
dore concerning the images of the gods, 
fays, “ We believe not that thefe images 
“ arc gods : we only ufe them in wor- 
“ fliipping the gods.” In the progrefs 
toward idolatry, the next ftep is, to ima- 
gine, that a deity loves his image, that he 
makes it his refidence, or at lead com- 
municates fome virtue to it. The lad 
dep is, to fancy the image Itfclf to be a 
deity ; which gained ground impercepti- 
bly as datuary advanced toward perfec- 
tion. It would be incredible that men of 
fenfe fliould ever fuffer thcmfelves to be 
impred'ed with fo wild a delufion, were it 
not the overbearing inducncc of religious 
fnperdition. Credo quia mpojjihik efiy is 
applicable to idolatry as well as to traii- 
fubdaiuiation. The worfliipping of the 
fun and moon as deities, is idolatry in the 
drieded fenfe. With rclpcd to images, 
the find dep of the j)rogrcrs is not idola- 
try ; the next is mixed idolatry : and the 
lad is rank idolatry. 

So much upon idolatry. I proceed to 
what approaches the neared to It, which is 
worlhip addrell'ed to deified mortals. The 

ancient 
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ancient gods were exalted fo little above 
men, that it was no hard tafk for the i- 
magination to place in heaven, men who 
had made a figure on earth* The Gre- 
cian heaven was entirely peopled with 
fuch men, as well as that of many other 
nations. Men are deified every day by 
the Romilh church, under the denomina- 
tion of faints : perlbns arc frequently fe- 
ledled for that honour who fcarce dcfqr- 
ved a place on earth, and fome who never 
had a place there. The Roman Catholics 
copy the Pagans, in worfhipping thefc 
faints in quality of tutelar deities. One 
branch of the office bcRow’d on them, is 
to explain the wants of their votaries to 
the King of heaven, and to fupplicatc 
for them. I'he mediatorial office prevails 
with relpect to e.irthly potentates, as well 
as heavenly : being ftruck with awe and 
timidity in approaching thofe exalted a- 
bove us, we naturally take hold of fome 
intermediate perfon to folicit with us. In 
approaching the Almighty, the mind, 
finking down into humility and profound 
veneration, flops fhort, relying upon fome 
friend in heaven to intercede in its behalf. 
Temples among the Cochin-Chlnefe arc 
conflrucled with a deep and dark niche, 

which 
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which is their fanflum fanilorum. They 
hold, that no reprcfentation, wliether by 
painting or fculpture, can be made of 
God, who is invifible. The niche denotes 
his incomprehenfibility ; ' and the good 
men placed by them in heaven, are be- 
lieved to be their interccflbrs at the throne 
of grace. The prayers of the Ghlngulcfc 
are feldom diredled to the iupreme being, 
but to his vicegerents. Interccflbrs, at 
the fame time, contribute to the eafe of 
their votaries : a Roman Catholic need 
not aflume a very high tone, in addrefs- 
ing a tutelar faint chofen by himfelf. 

Falfe notions of Providence have prompt- 
ed groveling mortals to put confidence in 
mediators and interccflbrs of a dill lower 
clafs, namely, living mortals, who by idle 
aufterities have acquired a reputation for 
holinefs. Take the following inftance, the 
ftrongefl of the kind that can be figured. 
Louis XI, of France, fenliblc of the ap- 
proach of death, fent for a hermit of Ca- 
labria, named Francifco Martarilh ; and 
throwing himfelf at the hermit’s feet in a 
flood of tears, entreated him to intercede 
with God, that his life might be prolong- 
ed; as if the voice of a Calabrian friar, 

fays 
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fays Voltaire, could alter the courfe of 
Providence, by preferving a weak and per- 
verfe foul in a worn-out body. 

Having difcuffed the perfons that arc 
the objedls of worfliip, the next ftep in 
order is, to take under view the forms 
and ceremonies employ’d in religious wor- 
fliip. Forms and ceremonies illuflrate a 
prince in his own court : they are ne- 
celTary in a court of law for expediting 
bufinefs ; and they promote ferioufnefs 
and folemnity in religious worfliip. At 
the fame time, in every one of thefe a 
juft medium ought to be preferved be- 
tween too many and too few. With re- 
fpedl to religious worfliip in particular, 
fuperfluity of ceremonies quenches devo- 
tion, by occupying the mind too much 
upon externals. The Roman - Catholic 
worfliip is crowded with ceremonies : it 
refembles the Italian opera, which is all 
found, and no fentiment. The prefbyte- 
rian form of worfliip is too naked : it is 
proper for philofophers more than for the 
populace. This is fundamentally the caufe 
of the numerous feceflions from the church 
of Scotland that have made a figure of 
late : people diflike the eftabliflied forrns, 

when 
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when they find lefs animation in public 
worfliip than is dcfired ; and without be- 
ing fenfible of the real caufe, they ciuilL* 
pallors for themfelves, who fupply tlie 
want of ceremonies by loud fpeaking, 
with much external fervor and devotion *. 

The 

* External fliow figures greatly in dark times, 
when nothing makes an impreflion but what is \i- 
fiblc. A German traveller (Hcntzncr) talking of 
Queen Elifabeth, thus Jercribes the ^olt■mnityu^ her 
dinner, “ While Ihe was at prayers, we law her 
** tabic fet out in the following (olcmn manner. 
“ A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and 
** along with him another who liati a table-cloth, 
** which, after they had both kneeled three times 
“ with the utmofl veneration, he Ipvead upon the 
table, and after kneeling again, they both rcti- 
red. 'I'hen came two others, one with the rod 
** again, the other wiih a fak-cellar, a plate and 
** bread ; ivihcn they had kneeled, as the others 
“ had done, and placed what was brouglu upon 
** the table, they too retired with rlic fame rcrc- 
** monies performed hy the firft. At lalf came an 
“ unmarried lady, (we were told llie wa',a C(nintcf*h'., 
“ and along with her i married one, iK.u ing a t \ - 
“ king knife *, the former was drtflcd in white fiik ; 

who when (he had profiiated licilclf three times, 
“ in the moft graceful manner, approached the 
“ table, and rubbed the plates with bread and fait, 
** with as much awe as if the Queen had been pre* 
“ feiU: when they had waited there a little while, 
“ the yeomen of the guard entered, bartlua' d, 
VoL. IV. X X “ cluathed 
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The frequent ablutions or wafliings a- 
mong the Mahometans and others, as 
adls of devotion, £how the influence that 

the 

** cloathed in fcarlct, with a golden rofe upon their 
backs, bringing in at each turn a courfe of 
** twenty-four diihcs, ferved in plate moft of it gilt j 
thefc difhes w^rc received by a gentleman in the 
** fame order they were brought, and placed upon 
the tabic, while the lady-taftcr gave to each of the 
** guard a mouthful to cat, of the particular dilh 
he had brought, for fear of any poifon. During 
** the lime that this guard, which conlids of the 
tailed: and flouteft men that can be found in all 
** England, were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets 
** and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for half 
an hour together. At the end of this ceremonial, 
a number of unmarried ladies appeared, who, 
with particular folcmnity, lifted tlie meat ofF the 
** tabic, and conveyed it into the Q^een^s inner and 
•* more private chamber, where, after llie had 
chofen for hcrfclf, the rell goes to the ladies of 
the court.” Fiirms were greatly regarded among 
the old Romans, dreiHs appropriated to different 
ranks; liffors, axes, bundles of rods, and other 
enfigns of power ; military merit rewarded with tri- 
umphs, ovations, crowns of gold, of leaves, &c. 
&c. Such appearances Arike the multitude with 
refpciA and awe: iluy are indeed defpifed by men 
of plain fenfe ; but they regain their credit with phi- 
lofuphcrs. Exceflive courage, the exertion of which 
is vifiblc, was the hcroifm of the laff age : “ I ffiall 
never effeera a king,” faid the great Guffavus A- 

doJphus, 
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the flighted refemblances have on the ig- 
norant. Becaufe purification, in feveral 
languages, is a term applicable to the 
mind as well as to the body, fliallow 
thinkers, mifled by the double meaning, 
imagine that the mind, like the body, is 
purified by water. 

The of Ali life the Alcoran tranfla- 
ted into tlie Pcifian language, which is 
their native tongue. The ledt of Omar c- 
deem this to be a grofs impiety; being 
perfuaded, that the Alcoran was written 
in Arabic, by the Angel Gabriel, at the 
command of God himfelf. The Roman 
Catholics are not then the only people who 
protels to fpeak nonfenfc to Cod Almigh- 
ty ; or, which is the lame, who profels to 
pray in an unknown tongue. 

At meals, the ancients poured out fome 

dolphus, “ who in battle docs not expofe hiinfclf 
“ like a private man.” By acutenefs of judgcinciu 
and reSnement of taftc, we cling to the fubftaiRc 
and difregard forms and ceremonies. External 
Oiow, however, continues to prevail in many in- 
ftanecs. A young man is apt to be captivated with 
beauty or drefs : a young woman, with equipage or 
a title. And hence, many an ilUforted match. 


X X a 
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wine as a libation to the gods : Chriftians 
pronounce a (hort prayer, termed a grace. 

The grofs notion of Deity entertained 
by the ancients, is exem[>lified in their 
worlhipping and facrificing on high pla* 
CCS ; in order, as they thought, to be more 
within fight. Jupiter in Homer praifes 
Hector for lacrificing to him frequently 
upon the top of Ida; and Strabo obferves, 
that the Perfians, who ufed neither images 
nor altars, facrificed to the gods in high 
pLices. Balak carried Balaam the prophet 
to the top of Pifgah and other mountains, 
to liicrifice there, and to curfe Ifrael The 
votaries of Baal always worlhippcd in high 
pl.ioes. Kveu the lage Tacitus was in- 
fcc*led with that ablurdlty. Speaking oF 
certain high mountains where the gods 
were worlhipped, lie expreifes hindclf 
thus: Max'unc ctIo appropinquare^ frecejquc 
viortaHum a Deo nujquam propius audiri 

Ceremonies that tend to unhinge mora- 
lity, belong more properly to the follow- 
ing I'cdion, treating of the connection be- 
tween religion and morality. 


♦ “ As approaching nearer to heaven, the prayers 
** of mortals arc ihcic more JiftincUy hcaid.” 


It 
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It is now full time to take under confi- 
deration an objedlion to the fenfe of Deity, 
hinted above, arguing from the grofs con- 
ceptions of deity among many nations, 
that this fenfe cannot be innate. The ob- 
jedlion is not indeed diredly dated in the 
following paflage, borrowed froma judly- 
celebrated author ; but as it perhaps may 
be implied, the palTage ftiall be fairly 
tranferibed. “ The univerfal propenfity 
“ to believe invifible intelligent power, 
being a general attendant on human 
“ nature, if not an original inftimfl, may 
be confidercd as a kind oi damp which 
“ the Deity has let upon Ids work ; and 
“ nothing liircly can more dignify man- 
kind, than to be the only earthly being 
“ who bears the damp or image of the 
“ univcri’al Creator. But confulc this 
“ image as it commonly is in popular rc- 
“ ligions; How is the Deity disfigured! 
“ what caprice, abfurdity, and immora- 
“ lity, are attributed to him (a ) !” A fi- 
tisfadory anfwer to the objection implied 
in this palfige, will occur, upon recol- 
leding the progrefs of men and nations 
from infancy to maturity. Our external 
( t) Natural Hiaory of llcir^ioo. 
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fenfes, neceflary for felf-prefervation, foon 
arrive at pcrfedion : the more refined 
fenfes of propriety, of right and wrong, 
of Deity, of being accountable creatures, 
and many others of the fame kind, are 
of flower growth : the lenfe of right 
and wrong in particular and the fenfe of 
Deity, feldom reach perfcclion but by 
good education and much Ibuly. If fuch 
be the cafe amo!ig enlightened nations, 
what is to be expecled from favages who 
are In the lowed ftage of imderdanding ? 
To a favage of New Holland, whofe fenfe 
of deity is extremely oblcure, one may talk 
without end of a being who created the 
world, and who governs it by wile laws ; 
but in vain, for the favage will be never 
the wiler. The fame favage hath alfo a 
glimmering of the moral fenle, as all men 
have ; and yet in vain will you difeourfe 
to him of approbation and difapprobation, 
of merit and demerit : of thefe terms he 
has no clear conception. Hence the end- 
lefs aberrations of rude and barbarous na- 
tions, from pure religion as well as from 
pure morality. Of the latter, there are 
many inllances colledlcd in the preceding 
trad ; and of the former, ftill more in the 

prefent 
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prcfcnt trad. The fenfc of deity in dark 
times has indeed been ftrangely diftorted, 
by certain biafles and paffions that enllavc 
the rude and illiterate ; but thefe yield 
gradually to the rational faculty as it ripens, 
and at laft leave religion free to found phi- 
lofophy. Then it is, that men, liftening 
to the innate (enfe of deity purified from 
every bias, acquire a clear convidion of 
one iupreine Deity who made arid governs 
the world. 

The foregoing objedion then weighs not 
againft the fenle of deity more than a- 
gainft the moral I'enfe. If it have weight, 
it refolves into a complaint againft Provi- 
dence for the weaknefs of the fenfe of 
deity in rude arid illiterate nations. If 
fuch complaint be folidly founded, it 
pierces extremely deep : why have not all 
nations, even in their nafeent ftate, the 
fenfe of deity and the moral fenfe in puri- 
ty and perfedion ? why do they not pof- 
fefs all the arts of life without ncceffity of 
culture or experience ? why are w'c born 
poor and helplefs infants, inftead of being 
produced complete in every member, in- 
ternal and external, as Adam and Eve 
were ? The plan of Providence is far a- 

bovc 
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bove the reach of our weak critlcifms : it 
is but a fmall portion that is laid open to 
our view; can we pretend to judge of the 
whole ? I venture only to fuggeft, that 
as, with refpedt to individuals, there is a 
progrefs from infancy to maturity ; fo 
there is a fimilar progrefs in every nation, 
from its favage ftate to its maturity in arts 
and fcicnces. A child that has juft con- 
ceptions of the Deity and of his attributes, 
would be a great miracle ; and w’^ould not 
fuch knowledge in a favage be equally fo ? 
Nor can 1 difeover what benefit a child or 
a favage could reap from fuch knowledge ; 
provided it remained a child or a favage 
in every other rcfj>ecl. The genuine fruits 
of religion, arc gratitude to the Author of 
our being, veneration to him as the fu- 
preme being, abfolutc rcfignation to the 
eftabliftied laws of his providence, and 
chearful performance of every duty : but 
a child has not the flighteft idea of grati- 
tude nor of veneration, and very little of 
moral duties ; and a fiivage, with rcfpetft 
to thefe, is not much fuperior to a child. 
The formation and government of the 
world, as far as we know, are excellent : 
we have great reaion to prefumc the fame 

with 
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with refped to what wc do (not know; 
and every good man will reft fatisfied with . 
the following reflcdion, That we Ihould 
have been men from the hdur of our 
birth, complete in every part, had it been 
conformable to the fyftem of unerring Pro- 
vidence. 


VoL. IV. Y y SECT. 
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SECT. II, 

Morality coi^idcred as a branch of duty to eur 
Maker. 


H': !ng travelled long on a rovigh road, 
not a little fatiguing, the agreeable 
part lies before us ; which is, to treat of 
morality as a branch of religion. It was 
that fubjed which induced me to under- 
take the hillory of natural religion ; a fub- 
jccl that will afford fiiutary inllruiflion ; 
and will infpire true piety, if inftruclion 
can protiuce that cilcd, 

13a\ Ici.ates a ijueUion, Whether a people 
may not be hapj)y in focicty and be tjua- 
lified for good government, upon prin- 
cijilcs of morality fmgly, without any fenlc 
of ithgion. Ihctjueition is ingenious, and 
may give opportunity for fubtilc realbn- 
ing; but it is ufelels, bccaufe the fact fup- 
pofbd cannot happen. The principles of 
morality and of religion are equally root- 
ed in our nature : they are indeed weak 

ia 
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in children and in favages ; but they grow 
up together, and advance toward matu- 
rity with equal fteps. Where the moral 
fenfc is entire, there mull be a I'enlc of 
religion ; and if a man who has no Icnll* 
of religion live decently in Ibcicty, he is 
more indebted for his conduct to good 
temper than to found morals. 

Wc have the authority of the Prophet 
Micah, formerly quoted, for holding, that 
religion, or, in other words, our duty to 
God, coufids in doing jullice, in loving 
mercy, ai'.d in walking humbly with him. 
The lad is the foundation of religious wor- 
Ihip, difculled in the foregoing I'etflion : the 
two former belong to the prefent fetdion. 
And if we liave gratitude to our Maker and 
Bcncfaclor, if we owe implicit obedience to 
his will as our rightful fovereign, wc ought 
not to feparate the worlhip wc owe to 
him, from judicc and benevolence to our 
lellow-crcaturcs ; for to be unjud to them, 
to be cruel or hard-hearted, is a tranl- 
greilion of his will, no Icli. grofs than a 
total ncgled of religious worlhip. “ Ma- 
“ der, which is the great commandment 
“ in the law ? Jefus laid unto him, 1 hou 
“ flialt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
Y y 2 “ heart. 
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heart, with all thy foul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the firft and great com- 
“ mandment. And the fecond is like unto 
it, Thou ftialt love thy neighbour as thy- 
felf. On thcfe two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets (^).” “Then 
“ fhall the King fay unto them on his right 
“ hand, Come, ye bleffed of my Father, 

“ inherit the kingdom prepared for you. 
“ For I was hungry, and ye gave me 
“ meat: I was thirdy, and ye gave me 
“ drink: I was a ftranger, and ye took 
me in: naked, and ye cloathed me: 
“ fick, and ye vifued me : in prifon, and 
yc came unto me. Then fliall the 
“ righteous anfwer, faying, Lord, when 
“ faw we thee hungry, and fed thee? or 
“ thirfty, and gave tlice drink ? When 
** faw wc thee a drangcr, and took thee 
in ? or naked, and cloathed thee ^ When 
“ faw wc thee fick, or in prifon, and 
“ came unto thee ? And the King (hall 
“ anlwer, Verily I fay unto you, in as 
** much as ye have done it unto one of 
“ the lead of thefe my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me Pure religion 

(a) Matthew, xxii. ;6. 

■^) Matthew, xxY. 3.}, 

and 
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“ and undefiled before God, is this, To 
“ vifit the fatherlefs and widow in their 
“ affliction; and to keep himfelf imfpot- 
ted from the world {a)^ “ Hofilas et 

“ viClimas Domino offcram qiias in ufum 
“ mel protulit, ut rcjiciam ci Auiin mu- 
“ nus? Ingratum eft; cum fit litabilis 
“ hoftia bonus animus, et pura mens, cc 
“ fincera confcientia. Igitur qui inno- 
“ centiam colit, Domino lupplicat; qui 
“ juftitiam, Deo libat; qui fraudibus ab- 
“ lUnet, propitiat Deum ; qui homincm 
“ periculo lubripit, optimam vidimam 
“ ciedit. Hire noltra facrificia, hxc Dei 
“ lacra lunt. Sic apiul nos religioiior c(l 
ille, qui jullior ' (/^).” The laws of 


• “ Shall I oO’er to Cod for a facrifjcc tliofc 
“ creatures which his houtuy Ii.is given me for my 

** ufe ? It were ingratitude to thiow hade the gilt 
upon the giver. The molt acceptable lacii/icc in 
an upright mind, an untainted tonhitnee, and 
an honcii heart, i'he adions of the innocent .1- 
*' feend to God in ptayerj the ohrcr\.in< e of ju. 
“ Aicc is more giatcful than inccnle ; the man who 
** is ilnccrc in his dealings, fccinr* ** . the favour of Iu5 
Creator i and the delivery of a fellow-creature 
“ from danger or dedrudion, i> dearer in the cycn 
** of the Almighty than the hunlicc of blood.” 

(j) James, I. 2 *. [Pj Minucius Fa lii. 

Zalcucus, 
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Zaleiicus, lawgiver to the Locrians, who 
lived before the days of Pythagoras, arc 
introduced with the following preamble. 
** No man can quedion the exiftence of 
** Deity who oblerves the order and har- 
mony of the univcrle, which cannot be 
the produdion of chance. Men ought 
“ to bridle their paflions, and to guard a- 
“ gainfl every vice God is plealed with 
‘‘ no facrificc but a fincere heart; and dif- 
‘‘ fers widely from mortals, wdiofe dc- 
light is fplendid ceremonies and rich 
“ offerings. Let juflice therefore be flu- 
died ; for by that only can a man be 
acceptable to the Deity. Let thofc who 
“ arc tempted to do ill, have always be- 
tore their eyes the tevcrc judgements of 
“ the gods againd wicked men. Let them 
“ always keep in view the hour of death, 
‘‘ that fatal hour which is attendetl with 
“ bitter remorfe for tranfgrefrmg the rules 
“ ofjuilice. If a bad difpofitlon incline 
“ you to vice, pray to Heaven at the foot 
“ of the altar, to mend your heart.'’ 

Morality is thus included in religion. 
Some nations, however, leave not this 
prdpofition to reafoning or conviclion, 
but ingrofs many moral duties in their re- 
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ligious creeil. In the 67th chapter of the 
Sadder, a lie is declared to be a great 
fin, and is forbid even where it tends to 
bring about good. So much purer is the 
morality of the ancient Perfians than of 
the prefent jefuits. The religion of the 
people of Pegu, inculcates charity, forbids 
to kill, to fteal, or to injure others. At- 
tend to the confequence : that people, 
fierce originally, have become humane and 
compafiionatc. In a ficrcd book of the 
ancient Perfians, it is written, “ If you 
“ incline to be a faint, give good cduca- 
“ tion to your childreit ; for their virtuous 
‘‘ a(5\ions will be imputed to you.” The 
people of Japan pay great rcfpe (3 to their 
parents; it being an article in ihcir creed, 
1 hat thofe who fail in duty to their pa- 
rents, will be punllhcd by the gods. In 
thefe two infiaiiccs, religion tends greatly 
to conned parents and children in the moll 
intimate tie of cordial afiedion. The reve- 
rence the Chinefe have for their anccllora 
and the ceremonies performed annually at 
their tombs, tend to keep ilicm at home, 
and prevent their wandering into foreign 
countries. 

Ancient Perfia was fertile and populous: 

at 
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at prefenc it is barren and thin of inha- 
bitants. Sir John Chardin accounts for the 
difference. The climate of Perfia is fo dry, 
that fcarce a fliower falls during fummer : 
even grafs will not grow without being 
watered. This defeft of climate was reme- 
died by the ancient inhabitants, termed 
Gaurcs\ among whom it was a religious 
aft, to cultivate wade land and to plant 
trees for fruit. It was a maxim in the fa- 
cred book ot that religion, That he who 
cultivates the ground with care and dili- 
gence, acquires a greater dock of religious 
merit, tlian can be acquired by ten thou- 
fand prayers, 'flic religion, on the contra- 
ry, of tlic prefenc Mahometan inhabitants, 
leads them to take no care for to-morrow : 
they grafp at prefent enjoyment, and leave 
all the red to fate. 

Super Iticious rites in fome religions, are 
fuccefbfully employ’d to enforce certain 
moral duties. The Romans commonly 
made their folemn covenants in the ca- 
pitol, before the datue of Jupiter; by 
which foleirmity he w'as underdood to 
guarantee the covenant, ready to pour out 
vengeance upon the tranfgreffor. When 
an oath enters into any engagement, the 

Burates, 
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Burates, a people in Grand Tartary, I'equire 
it to be given upon a mountain, liekl to 
be facred : they are firmly perfuaded, that 
the perfon who Ivvears a falfchood, will 
not come down alive. The tlFencs, a 
Jewllh fed, bound theinlelves by a fo- 
Icmn oath, to Hum unlawful gain, to be 
faithful to tlicir promlfe.-^, not to lie, and 
never to harm any one. In Cochin-Cihina, 
the foulb of thofe who have been eminent 
for artb or arms, arc worlhippcd. 'J'heir 
llatue.'? arc placed in .the temples; and the 
li/c of a llatuc is proportioned to tlic merit 
of the perfon reprefented. If that be im- 
partially executed, there cannot be a no- 
bler incitement to public fj)irit. 'I'iie h.- 
gyptians did not reach thethouglu of ho- 
nouring virtue after death ; but they di(- 
honoured vice, by excluding it from the 
tlyfian fields. 

The filutary influence of religion on 
morality, is not confined to pure religion, 
whether by its connedion with morality 
in general, or by inculcating particular 
moral duties. There arc many religious 
dodrines, doubtful or perhaps erroikoiib, 
that contribute alfb to enforce morality. 
Some followers of Confucius aferibe Im- 
VoL. IV. Z z mortality 
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mortality to the fouls of the jufl only ; and 
believe that the fouls of the wicked periili 
with their b odies. The native Hindows are 
gentle and humane : the metempfychofis 
or tranfaugration of fouls, is an article in 
their creed ; and hence the prohibition to 
dellroy any living creature, becaufe it 
might dillurb the foul of an anceftor. In 
the fecond chapter of the Sadder, it is 
written, that a man whofe good works arc 
more numerous than his fins, will go to 
paradife ; otherwife that he will be thrud 
into hell, there to remain for ever. It 
adds, that a bridge eieded over the great 
abyfs where hell is fuuated, leads from this 
earth to paradife; that upon the bildge 
there (lands an angel, who weighs i:i a 
balance the merits of the pallengcTs; t.'iat 
the paTcnger whofe good works are found 
light in the balance, is thrown over tlic 
bridge into hell; but that the pallengcr 
whofe good works preponderate, proceeds 
in his journey to paradife, where there is 
a glorious city, gardens, rivers, and beau- 
tiful virgins, whole looks are a perpetual 
feaft, but who mull not be enjoy’d. In 
the fourth chapter of the Sadder, good 
works are zealoufly recommended in the 

following 
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following parable. Zcradufbt, or Zoroaf- 
ter, being in company with God, law a 
man in hell who wanted his right foot. 
“ Oh my Creator,” laid ZoroalUr, “ who 
is that man who wmius the right toot ? 
“ Cod aniwered, He was the king of chir- 
“ ty-tiirce cities, reigned many years, but 
“ never did any good, except once, when, 
feeing a ihcep ty’d woere it could not 
“ icacii its food, he with his right foot 
** pulhed the food to it; upon which ac- 
“ count that loot was laved from hell.” 
In Japan, thofe of the Siiito religion be- 
lieve, chat the fjiilh of good men arc tranf- 
latcd to a place of happiiicls, next to tlic 
habitation ot their gods, hut they admit 
no place of torment; nor have they any 
notion of a devil, but what animates the 
fox, a very iniichievous animal in that 
country. What then becomes of the Ibiils 
of ill men ? Being denied entrance into 
heaven, they wander about to expiate their 
fins. Thofe of the Bubfdo religion bcliev^, 
that in the other world, there is a place of 
mifery as well as of happinefs. Of the 
latter there are different degrees, for dif- 
ferent degrees of virtue; and yet, far from 
envying the happier lot of others, every 
Z z 2 inhabitant 
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inhabitant is . perfectly fatisfied with his 
own. 1 here arc aUb different degrees of 
mifery ; fur juilicc rcc[uires, that every 
man be punilhed according to the nature 
and number of his fins. Jemma 0 is the 
fevere judge of the wicked ; their vices ap~ 
})car to iiirn in all their horror, by means 
of a mirror, named ihe jainor of hmv- 
liihic. When fouls have expiated their 
fins, alter fullering long in the prifon of 
darknefs, they are lent hack into the 
world, to animate lerpents, toads, and 
llich vile animals as iclcmblcd them in 
their former e\i lienee, from thefe they 
pal's into the l)odies of more innocent a- 
niiUils; and at lalt are again fuffered to 
enter human bodies ; after the diilblution 
of which, they run the lame courfe of 
happinei.‘> or mifery as at firll. Tiie people 
of Henin, in Afiica, believe a man’s flia- 
dow to be a real being, that gives telli- 
monv after death for or againft him ; and 
that he accordingly is made happy or ml- 
j'erable in another woikl. The Negroes 
hold that their own country is delicious 
above all otlurs; and it is the belief of fc- 
vcral of their tribes, that where* ever they 
die, diey will return to their own country. 

This 
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This is a perpetual fource of comfort, 
and infpires them with humanity above 
the other tribes. A religious belief in an- 
cient Greece, that the Ibuls of thole who 
are left above ground without rites, Iiave 
not accefs to hlyfium, tended to j)romote 
liumanity; for thole who are careful of 
the dead, will not be altogether inditrcrcnt 
about the living. 

ImmenI'e are the blclTings that proceed 
from tlic union of pure religion with 
found morality : but however immenfe, I 
boldly allirm, that they fcarce counterba- 
lance the manitold evilh that proceed from 
impure religion, indulging and even en- 
couraging grols immoralities. A tew gla- 
ring inllances lliali be icieded. The firll 
I fhall mention is, the holding religion to 
confid in the belief of points purely fpe- 
culativc, fuch as have no relation to good 
works. I'he natural cllccl of that doclrinc 
Is, to divorce religion from morality, in 
manifcfl contradiclion to the will of God. 
What avails it, for example, to thg g'nry 
of God or to the happinefs of men, whe- 
ther the conception ot the Virgin Mary 
was maculate or immaculate ? The fol- 
lowing few inftanccs, fclcdcd from a great 

number. 
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number, are controverfies of that kind, 
which for ages mifcrably affliclcd the 
Chriftian church, and ergendered the bit- 
terefl enmity, produ<f^ive of deftrudion 
and (laughter among brethren of the fame 
religion, in the fifth century, it was the 
employment of more than one general 
cou’icil, to determine, whetlier the mother 
of Gud^ or the mother of Chrijly is the pro- 
per epitliet ot the Virgin Mary, in the 
(ixth century, a hitter controvcrly arol’e 
whether Chrilfb body w.is corruptible. In 
the (eventh century, Chrillians were divi- 
d('d al)out the volition of Chrill, whether 
lie had one or two Wills, and how his 
Will operated, in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, the Greek and Latin churches 
divided about the Holy Ghoft, whether 
lie proceeded from the Father and Son, or 
only from the Father. In the eleventh 
century, there arofc a warm concert be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches about 
ufing unleavened bread in the eucharirt. 
In the fourteenth century, it was contro- 
verted between Pope John XXH. and the 
divines of his time, whether fouls in their 
intermediate ftate fee God, or only the 
human nature of Chrift. Francifeans have 
fiificred death in multitudes about the 

form 
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form of their hood. It was difputed be- 
tween the Dominicans and Fraaciicans, 
whether Chrdl had any property. Ihe 
Poj)e pronounced the negative propofuion 
to be a pc(lileati<d and blafphcmous doc- 
trine, fubverlive of Catholic faith. Many 
councils were held at Conftantinople, to 
determine what fort of light it was that 
the dilclplcs faw on Mount Tabor: it was 
l()leinnly pronounced, to be the eternal 
light with which God is encircled; and 
which may be termed his energy or ope- 
ration, but is dilUnd from his nature and 
cffence. A heap of propofitions in the 
creed of Sc Athanafius, as far as intelli- 
gible, are merely Ipcculative, fucli as may 
be adopted or rejeded, without the lead 
danger to religion, or to morality; and 
yet we are commanded to belie vT every 
one of them, under the pain of eternal 
damnaiion. An endlefs number of fach 
propofitions, adopted by the Roinilh 
church, clearly evince, that Chrillianity 
was in that church held to confift entirely 
in belief, without any regard to good 
works'^. Whether the Alcoran be eternal, 

or 

♦ The great weight that was laid upon orthodoxy, 
•ypcajs from a triumphal^ arch creOed over the 
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or wliether it were created, is a difpute 
that has occafioned much cfFufion of Ma- 
hometan blood. The Calif Mamoun, with 
many dodors, held it to have been crea- 
ted ; but the greater number infifted, that 
being the word of Got!, it nuift like him 
be eternal. This opinion is embraced by 
the profent Mahometans, who hold all 
who deny it to be infidels. One great 
maxim of the Brahmlnes contained in 
their ancient bookb, is, that it is better to 
lit than to walk, better to lie than to fit, 
better to llcep than to wake, better to die 
than to live. This is dircdly fubverfive 
of induili y, and conlctjuently of morality. 
There is among men great uniformity of 
opinion in matters of importance. Reli- 
gious tiidcrcnccs are generally about trifles, 
v/hcrc liberty ought to be indulged with- 
out rellu've (»/) ; anti yet upon ihcle trifles 
are Ibunded the bitccrell enmities. It 
ought therefore to be a fundamental law 
in every church, to abilain from loading 

lomb of Charlemagne, upon which was the follow- 
ing infcniHiou; Here lies tlic body of Clurles, a 
“ gic.u and orthodox enuKTor.” And yet that or- 
thodox EmiKTor could not write his name. 

(rf) hlcrocnts of Cnticiim, voJ. 2 , p. ^93. edit, 5. 
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its creed with articles that are not eflential j 
for fuch articles tend to eradicate brother- 
ly love, and to convert into bitter enemies, 
men who are fundamentally of the fame 
faith. This leads me naturally to fay a 
few words on religion as a branch of edu- 
cation, of all the molt important branch. 
Avoiding all the points difputed among 
the different feds of Chriilians, and lea- 
ving rnyderies to the future fagacity of 
your children if they fliall be inclined to 
pry into them, let them know that there 
is a God over all wlio loves the good, and 
is an enemy to evil-doers; that this great 
Being, tho’ invlfible to us, is witnefs to all 
our words and adions, and that even our 
f'ecret thoughts arc not hid from him. 
Take every opportunity to inculcate this 
great truth, till it make fo deep an iinprcf- 
fion as to be the great regulator of their 
condud. With refped to every intended 
adion, train them up into the habit of en- 
quiring firft how it will appear in the fight 
of their Maker at the great day of judge- 
ment. This is true itligion, the main 
fupport of virtue. It is all that is requi- 
fite in point of education ; leaving to thofe 
who have penetration and leifurc to form 
a more complete fyftcm. 

VoL. IV, 3 A 
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In the next place (hall be mentioned, 
certain articles of faith that tend to fap 
the very foundation of one or other moral 
duty. What^ for example, can more ef- 
fectually promote cruelty, than the creed 
of the Idaans, a people in the ifland of 
Borneo, That every perfon they put to 
death mud attend them as a Have in the 
other world ? I his belief makes them 
prone to war, and occafions affaffinatlons 
without end. According to tlie creed of 
the fivages in Canada, the killing and 
burning enemies are what chiefly entitle 
them to be happy in another world; and 
that he who dellroys the greateft num- 
ber, will be the mod happy. At the 
lame lime, they have no notion of great- 
er happinels there, than plenty of game, 
great abundance of all things without 
labour, and full gratification of every fen- 
fual appetite. The Scandinavians had 
no notion of greater blifs in another 
world, than to drink beer out of the 
fkull of an enemy, in the hall of Woden 
their tutelar deity : can hatred and re- 
venge indulged in this world be more ho- 
nourably rewarded ? The dodlrinc of tu- 
telar deities is equally produdive of ha- 
tred 
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tred and revenge: relying on a fuperior 
power who efpoufes all iny quarrels, 1 put 
no bounds to my releritmerit, and every 
moral duty in oppofition is tramp|||d un- 
der foot. The following creed of the 
inhabitants of the Marian or I.adrone 
illands, is a great encouragement to cow- 
an licc. Heaven, according to that creed, 
is a region under the earth, filled with 
cocoa- trees, fugar-cancs, and variety ot 
other delicious fruits. Hell is a vaft fur- 
nace, conftantly red hot. Their condi- 
tion in the other world depends not on 
good or bad adions, but on the manner of 
their death. 'I’liole wlio die a natural 
death, go ftraight to heaven : they may 
fin fieely, if they can but lecurc their 
perfons againll violence. But war and 
bldodlhed are their averfion, bccaulc thofe 
who fuflfer a violent death go flraight to 
hell. In many ancient nations, a goddefs 
was worfliippcd, whole province it was to 
promote animal love without regard to 
matrimony. That goddefs was in Greece 
termed Aphrodite^ in Rome Trwwx, and in 
Babylon Myhtta. To her was facrificed, 
in fome countries, the virginity of young 
women ; which, it was believed, did fc- 
3 A 2 cure 
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cure their chaftity for ever after. Judin 
mendons a cudom in the ifland of Cy- 
prus, of fending young women at dated 
times to the fca-fliorc ; where they prodi- 
tuted ftienifelvcs as a tribute to Venus, 
that they might be chade the red of their 
lives. His words are, “ Pro reliqua pu- 
“ dicitix libamenta Veneri foluturas 
In other nations, a fmall number only 
were prodituted, in order to fecuro» to the 
remainder, a chade and regular life. This 
explains a cudom among the Babylonians, 
which, far from being thought a religious 
ad, is held as a proof of abandoned de- 
bauchery. The cudom was, That every 
woman once in her life fliould proditute 
herielf in the temple of the goddcls My- 
litta, Herodotus reports, that thereby 
they became proof againd all temptation. 
And iElian obferves the fame of the Ly- 
dian ladies. Credat judeus Apclhu Mar- 
garet Poretta, who in the fourteenth cen- 
tury made a figure among the Ikguines, 
preached a dodrine not a little favourable 
to incontinence. She undertook to de- 
mondrate, “ That the foul, when abforb** 
cd in the love of God, is free from the 

Cl 
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** rcftraint of law, and may freely grati- 
fy every natural appetite, without con- 
** trailing guilt;” a cordial doiflrine for a 
lady of pleafure. That crazy perfon, in- 
ftead of being laugh'd at, was burnt alive 
at Paris. In the fifteenth century, a fedl 
termed brethren and fijlers of the free fpirit^ 
held, That modefty is a mark of inhering 
corruption ; and that thole only are per- 
fedl, who can behold naked nefs without 
emotion. Thefe fanatics appeared at pu- 
blic worlhip, without the leafi: covering. 
Many tenets profclfed by the Jefuits, open 
a door to every, immorality. “ Perfons 
‘‘ truly wdeked and void of the love of 
“ God,* may expefl eternal life in hca- 
“ ven ; provided only they be imprcfl'cd 
“ with fear of divine anger, and avoid 
heinous crimes through the dread of 
“ future punilhment.” Again, “ Perfons 
may tranfgrefs with fafety, who have 
“ any plaufibic argument for tranfgrcff- 
“ ing. A judge, for example, may de- 
“ cidc for the lead probable fide of a 
“ quedion, and even againd his own o- 
“ pinion, provided he be fupported by 
“ any tolerable authority.” Again, “ Ac- 
‘‘ tions intrinfically evil and contrary to 

divine 
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divine law, may however be innocently 
“ performed, by thofe who can join, even 
“ ideally, a good end to the performance. 
For example, an ccclefiaftic may fafely 
commit fimony by purchafing a bene- 
fice, if to the unlawful ad, he join the 
** innocent purpofe of procuring to him- 
“ felf a fubfiftence. A man who runs an- 
“ other through the body for a llight af- 
front, renders the adion lawful, if his 
“ motive be honour, not revenge.” A 
famous jefnit taught, that a young man 
may wilh the death of his father, and even 
rejoice at his death, provided the wifli pro- 
ceed, not from hatred, but from fondnefs 
of his father’s eftate. And another Jefuit 
has had the effrontery to maintain, that a 
monk may lawfully affaffinate a calum- 
niator, who threatens to charge his order 
with fcandalous pradices. Among the 
negroes of Sanguin on the river Seflro in 
Guinea, it is an article of faith that dex- 
trous robbery is no lefs lawful than bene- 
ficial. 

The Quakers, a fed generated during 
the civil wars in the reign of Charles 1. 
contraded fuch an averfion to war as to 
declare it unlawful even in felf-defence ; 
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a dodrine that foars high above morality 
and is contradidory to human nature. 
But by what magic has a tenet fo unna- 
tural fubfifted fo long ? The Quakers ex- 
clude pride, admitting no difference of 
rank but confidering all men as their bre- 
thren. And they exclude vanity by fim- 
piicity and uniformity of drefs. Thus by 
humility and temperance they have pre- 
ferved their inftitutions alive. But thefe 
paffions cannot always be kept in fubjec- 
tion : vanity is creeping in, cfpccially a- 
mong the females, who indulge in filks, 
fine linen, bone-lace, &c. Vanity and 
pride will reach the males ; and the edifice 
will totter and fall. 

A doctrine that flrikes at the root of 
every moral duty, as well as of religion 
itfelf, is, That God will accept a compo- 
fition for fin j a doctrine that prevailed 
univerfally during the days of ignorance. 
Compofitions for crimes were countenan- 
ced by law in every country [a ] ; and men, 
prone to indulge their paffions, flatter'd 
themfelvcs, that they might compound 
with God for finning againfl him, as with 
their neighbours for injuring them: thofe 

(a) Hiftorical Law luAs, tra^l i. 
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who have no notion of any motive but 
intereft, naturally think it to be equally 
powerful with the Deity. An opinion 
prevailed univerfally in the Chriftian 
church, from the eighth century down to 
the Keforniation, that liberal donationF^ to 
God, to a faint, to the church, would 
procure pardon even for the grolfcfl 15ns. 
During that period, the building churches 
and inonaderies wa‘# in high vogue. This 
abfurd or rather impious doflriiic, proved 
a plentiful harveil of wealth to the clergy; 
for the great and opulent, who are com- 
monly the bolded linners, have the great- 
eft ability to compound for their fins. 
There need- nothing but Ibch an opinion, 
to annihilate every duty, whether moral 
or religious ; for what wicked man will 
think either of reftitution or of reforma- 
tion, who can purchafe a pardon from 
Heaven with fo little trouble ? Louis XI. 
of France was remarkably fuperftitious, 
even in a fuperftitious age. To ingratiate 
himlelf with the Virgin Mary, he fur- 
rendered to her the county of Boulogne 
with great folemnity. Voltaire remarks, 
that godlinefs confifts, not in making the 
Virgin a Counicfs, but in abftaining from 

fin. 
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fin, Compofition for fins is a dodlrine of 
the church of Home, boldly profeflcd 
without difguifc. A book of rates, pu-^ 
bliibcd by authority of the Pope, con- 
tains ftated prices for abfolutions, not ex- 
cepting the moft heinous fins. So true 
is the obfervation of -/Eneas Silvius, after- 
ward Pope Paul 11. “ Nihil eft quod abf- 
que argento Romana curia det ; ipfa 
manuuin impofitio, ct Spiritus Sandi 
dona, venduntur; nec peccatorum ve-* ** 
nia nifi nummatis impenditur Of 
all the immoral atonements for fin, hu-^ 
man facrlfices arc the moft brutal ; de- 
viating no Icfs from the purity of religion^ 
than trom the fundamental principles of 
morality, 1 hey wore out of ufe as kind- 
ly aft'edions prevailed ; and will never 
again be reftored, unlcls wc fall back to 
the ravage manners of our forefathers, 
Compofition for crimes, once univerfaj, 
is now baniflied from every enlightened 
nation. Coiupofiiion for fins, was once 

• “ There is nothing to be obtained from the 
«' court of Rome but by the force of money ; even 

** the ceremony of confecraiion, and the gitii of the 
** Holy Ghon, arc fold \ and the remiiTion of fins 
«* U beftowed only on thofc who can pay for it,’* 
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equally unieerfal ; and I wi(h it could be 
faid, that there are now no remains of 
that poifonous opinion among Chriftians : 
the pradice of the church of Rome will 
not permit it to be faid. Were men deep- 
ly convinced, as they ought to be, that 
linccre repentance and reformation of 
manners are the only means for obtaining 
pardon, they would never dream of ma- 
king bargains with the Almighty, and of 
compounding with him for their fins. 

In the pradice of religion, the laying 
too great weight on forms, ceremonies, 
and other external arbitrary ads, tends 
to the corruption of morals. That error 
has infeded every religion. The Sadder, 
the Bible of the Chuircs, prohibits ca- 
lumny and detradion, lying, Healing, a- 
dultery, and fornication. It however e- 
nervates morality and religion, by placing 
many trifling ads on a level with the mod 
important duties. It enjoins the dellruc- 
tion of five kinds of reptiles, frogs, mice, 
ants, ferpents, and flies that ding. It 
teaches, that to walk barefoot profanes the 
ground. Great regard for water is en- 
join’d : it mud not be ufed during night ; 
ami when fee upon the fire, a third part 

of 
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of the pot muft be empty, to prevent 
boiling over. The Bramins l\avc wofnlly 
degenerated from their original inllitn- 
tions, thinking that religion confills in 
forms and ceremonies. As foon as an in- 
fant is born, the word Onm rnult be pro- 
nounced over it; otherwife it will be eter- 
nally miferable : its tongue muft be rub- 
bed with confecrated meal : the third thy 
of the moon, it muft be carried into open 
air, with its head to the north. The in- 
habitants of Formofi believe in hell ; but 
it is only for punilhing thofe who fail Co 
go naked in certain fcafons, or who wear 
cotton inftead of filk. In the time of 
Ghenhi/xaii, it was held in Tartary a 
mortal fin, to put a knife into the (ire, to 
whip a horfe with his bridle, or to break 
one bone with another ; and yet thclb 
pious Tartars held treachery, robbery, 
murder to Be no fins. A fadion in di- 
giua, a Greek commonwealth, treacher- 
oufly aifaffinated feven hundred of their 
fellow-citizens. Tliey cut off the hands 
of a miferable fugitive, who had laid hold 
of the altar for protedion, in order to 
murder him without the precinds of the 
temple. Their treacherous affaflinations 
3 B 2 made 
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made no imprcflion: but the’ they re- 
frained from murder in the temple, yet 
by profaning it with blood, fays Herodo- 
tus, they offended the gods, and contract- 
ed inexpiable guilt. Would one believe, 
that a tribunal was eftablifhed by Charle- 
magne more horrible than the inquifition 
itfelf? It was eftabliflied in Wellphalia, 
to punifh with death every Saxon who eat 
meat in lent. It was eftablidied in Flanders 
and in French-county, the beginning of 
the feventeenth century. Smollet in his 
travels into Italy obferves, that it is held 
more infamous to tranfgrefs the llighteil 
ceremonial inftitution of the church of 
Rome, than to tranfgrefs any moral du- 
ty ; that a murderer or adulterer will be 
cafily abfolved by the church, and even 
maintain his charader in fociety ; but that 
a man who eats a pigeon on a Saturday, 
is abhorred as a monfler of reprobation. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, long curled hair, of which men of 
falhion in England were extremely vain, 
fuffered a violent perfecution. Anfehn, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, pronounced the 
fentence of excommunication againft thofe 
whp indulged ir\ that drefs; and was cele- 
brated 
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brated by his brethren of the clergy, tho* 
at that time excommunication was a dread- 
ful puniflimcnt. William of Malmlbury 
rjlates in lively colours an incident that 
Ihows the grofs fuperrtition of that age. 
A certain knight, who was very proud of 
his long luxuriant hair, dreamed that a 
“ perfon fuffbeated him with its curls. As 
foon as he awoke from his fleep, he cut 
“ his hair to a decent length. The report 
of this fpread over all England ; and al- 
“ moft all the knights reduced their hair to 
“ the proper ftandard. But this reforma- 
“ tion was not of long contiiniance. For 
in lefs than a year all who wKhed to ap- 
** pear fafhionable, returned to their for- 
“ mcr wickednefb, and contended with the 
“ ladies in length of hair. Thofc to 
“ whom nature had denied that ornament, 
“ fupplied the dcfedl by art.” What can 
be more grofsiy fuperftitious than the form 
ufed in Roman-Catholic countries of bap- 
tizing a church-bell ? The prieft, aflifted 
by fomc of his brethren, mumbles over 
fome prayers, and fprinklcs the outfide with 
holy water, while they wafh the infidc with 
the fame precious liquor. The prieft next 
draws feven croffes on the outfide, and four 
on the infide, with confecrated oil. Then * 
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a cenfcr full of frankinccnfc is put under 
the bell to fmoke it. And the whole con- 
eludes with prayer. 

Liften to a celebrated writer upon this 
fubjedl, ‘Mt is certain, that in every rc- 
ligion, however fubliine, many of the 
votaries, perhaps the greatell number, 
** will ftill feck the divine favour, not by 
virtue and good morals, which alone 
“ can be acceptable to a perfed being, 
but either by frivolous obfcrvances, by 
“ intemperate zeal, by rapturous eeftafies, 
“ or by the belief of myllerious and ab- 
furd opinions. When the old Romans 
were attacked with a pellilencc, they 
“ never alcribed their fufferings to their 
vices, or dreamed of repentance and a- 
‘‘ mendment. They never thought that 
“ they were the general robbers of the 
“ world, whole ambition and avarice 
“ made dcfolatc the earth, and reduced 
“ opulent nations to want and begg ry. 
‘‘ They only created a didator in order 
“ to drive a nail into a door; and by that 
“ means they thought that they had fulli- 
ciently appeafed their incenfed deity (a).” 

(d) Naiural Hiftory of Religion* by David Huriie, 
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Thus, gradually, the cffcntials of religion 
wear out of mind, by the attention given, 
to forms and ceremonies : thcfc intercept 
ai)d cxhauft the whole flock of devotion, 
which ought to be refervcd for the high- 
er excrcifcs of religion. The ncglcA or 
tranfgreffion of mere pun<5lilios, are pu- 
nifhed as heinous fins ; while flhs really 
heinous are fuffered to pals with impu- 
nity. The Jews exalted the keeping their 
fabbath holy, above every other duty; 
and it was the general belief, that the 
ftrid obfcrvance of that day was alone 
fuflicient to atone for every fin. The 
command of refting that day, was taken 
fo literally, that they would not on that 
day defend themfelves even againft an 
airallln. Ftolomy, fon of Lagus, entered 
Jerulalem on tiie jewifli fabbath, in a 
hofiile manner without refinance. Nor 
did experience open the eyes of that fool- 
ifh people. Xiphilin, relating the fiege 
of jerufalem by Pompey, fays, that if 
the Jews had not rcfled on the fabbath, 
Pompey would not have been fuccefsful. 
Every Saturday he renewed his batteries ; 
and having on that day made a breach, 
he marched into the town without oppofi- 
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tion. One cannot help fmiling at an 
Auifterdaoi Jew, who had no check of. 
confcience for breaking open a houfe and 
carrying off money ; and yet being flop- 
ped in his flight by the fabbath, he moft 
pioufly reded, till he was apprehended, 
and led to the gallows. Nor are the Jews 
to this day cured of that frenzy. In foine 
late accounts from Conflantinople, a fire 
broke out in a Jew’s houfe on Saturday ; 
rather than profane the fabbath, he fuf- 
fered tlie flames to fprcad, which occa- 
fioncd the deftru<ftion of five hundred 
houies •. We laugh at the Jews, and wc 


• And there was a woman which had a fpirit 
** of inhimiiy eighteen years, and was bowed to* 
** gcthcr. And jefus laid his hands on licr, and 
** immediately ihc was made ftraight, and glorified 
*• God. And the luicrof the fynagoguc with in- 
dignarion laid unto the people, There arc fix days 
«* ill which men ought to work : in them ihcretorc 
come and be healed, and not on the labbaih'diy, 
•* The Lord then laid, Thou hypocrite, doth not 
“ each one of you on the fabbath loofc his ox or his 
“ afs from the ftall, and lead him away to watering ? 
** and ought not this woman, whom Satan hath 
<« bound, be loofed from this bond oa the fabbath- 
•• day i** Luke, xiii. ii. 


bare 
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have reafon ; and yet there are many well- 
meaning Proteftants, who lay the whole 
of religion upon pundual attendance at 
public woHhip. Are the Roman Catholics 
lefs fuperfticious with refpC( 5 l to the place 
of worihip, than the Jews are with rcfpedl 
to the day of worfliip? In the year 1670, 
fome Arabians, watching an opportunity, 
got into the town of Dicu when the gates 
were opened in the morning. They might 
eafily have been expelled by the cannon of 
the citadel; but the Portuguefe govei nor 
was obliged to look on without firing a 
gun, being threatened with excommuni- 
cation, if the leaft mifehief fhoukl be done 
to any of the chuiches. The only doc- 
trines inculcated from the RomKb pulpit 
down to the Reformation, were the au- 
thority of holy mother-church; the merit 
of the faints, and their credit in the court 
of heaven; the dignity and glory of the 
blelTed Virgin; the efficacy of relics ; the 
intolerable fire of purgatory ; and the valt 
importance of indulgences. Relying on 
fuCh pious adls for obtaining remiffiou of 
fm, all orders of men rulhed headlong in- 
VoL.lV. 3C to 
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to vice*^ ; nor was there a Angle attempt 
to ftcnri the current of immorality ; for 
the traffic of indulgences could not but 
flourilh in proportion to the growth of fin. 
And thus was religion fet in direct oppofi- 
tion to morality. St Eloy, bifliop of Noy- 
on in the feventh century, and canonized 
by the church of Rome, delivers the fol- 
lowing dodlrine. “ He is a good Chri- 
fiian who goes frequently to church; 
“ who prefents his oblations upon the al- 
tar; who taftes not the fruit of his own 
“ induftrytill part be coni'ccrated to God; 
“ who, when the holy feftivals ap[)roach, 
‘‘ lives chadcly even with his own wife 
for fevcral days; and who can repeat 
the creed and the Lord’s prayer. Ke- 
“ deem then your* fouls from deilruclion, 
“ while you have the means in your 
power: offer prefents and tithes to 
“ churchmen: come^more frequently to 


♦ An ingenious writer pleafantly obferves, “ Tliat 
“ n croifailc was the Sourli-Sea projrft of former 
“ times : by the latter, men hoped to gain riches 
“ without induftry : by the former, they hoped to 
gain heaven without repentance, amendment of 
•* Ikv . or fanOity of manners ” S/r David Dal- 
; ; 77/ .'r, a Judge hi the Ccurt vj Scjjton, 


it 
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“ church: humbly implore the patronage 
of faints. If you oberve chei'c things^ 
** you may, in the day judgement, go 
“ with confidence to the tribunal ot the 
eternal Judge, and fay. Give to us, O 
“ Lord, for we have given unto thee.*’ 
A modern author lubjoins a proper obfer- 
vation. “ We fee here a very ample de- 
“ feriptiou of a good Chrdlian, in which 
there is not the lead mention of the love 
“ of God, refignation to his will, obedi- 
“ cnce to his laws, nor of judice, bene- 
“ volence, or charity.” Grols ignorance 
and wretched fuperlUtion prevailed lb 
much even in the fourteenth century, that: 
people reckoned themldves fecure of fal- 
vacion, if at the day of judgement they 
could lliow any connexion with monks* 
Many at the point of death, made it tlieir 
lad requed, to be admitted into the men- 
dicant order, or to be interred in tl)cir bu- 
rial-place, Religion need not allociatc 
with morality, if fuch filly pracdhc, be 
fuificienc for obtaining the favour of God. 
Is this Icfs ablurd than the Hiiulodau be- 
lief, That the water of the Ganges hath a 
fan6tifying virtue ; and that thof: v/Iio 
die on its banks, are not only cxc.T.prrd 
3 C 2 fiuni 
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from future punifhment, but arc wafted 
ilraight to paradife i 

Forms and ceremonies are viiSblc adls, 
which make a deep impreilion on the vul- 
gar. Hence their influence in reafoning 
and in morality^ as we have feen in the 
two (ketches immediately foregoing ; and 
hence alfo their influence in religion. 
Forms and ceremonies are ufeful at public 
worlhlp: but they ought not to take place 
of cfTentials. People however, governed 
by what they fee and hear, aie more ad- 
dicted to external aCls of devotion, than to 
heart worfliip, which is not known but 
by reflection. 

k will be no excufe for relying fo much 
on forms and ceremonies, that they are 
innocent. In themlelvcs they may be in- 
nocent ; but not io in their confequences. 
For they have by fuch reliance a vigorous 
tendency to relax the obligations of mora- 
lity. “ La pure morale,’’ (ays M. Rouf- 
(cau, “ eft fi' chargCe dc devoirs feveres 
“ que fi on la furcharge encore de formes 
indlflrCrcntes, e’eft prcfquc toujours aux 
“ depends de rcflenticl. On dir que e’eft 
le cas dc la plupart des moines, qui, 
“ foumis h mille regies inutilcs, nc favent 
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cc qui« c’eft qu*hoiitieur ct vcrtu.” Re- 
ligious rites that contradidl not any paf- 
fion, are keenly embraced* and punftually 
performed ; and men, flattering them- 
lelves that they have thus been pundual 
in their duty to God, give vent to their 
paflions againft men. “ They pay tithes 

of mint, and anife, and cummin; but 
“ omit the weightier matters of the law, 
** judgement, mercy, and faith («).” Up- 
on fuch a man religion fits extremely light. 
As he fclclom exercifes any a<fl of genuine 
devotion, he thinks of the Deity with eafe 
and familiarity : how otherwilc is it ac- 
countable, that the plays, termed Myfierics^ 
could be reUfhcd, where mean and per- 
haps diflblutc perfons are brought on the 
llage, adling Jefus Cbrift, the Virgin 
Mary, and even God himfelf? Thele ob- 
jciSls of worlhip were certainly no more 
regarded than the Grecian gods, who fre- 
quently made part of the Dramatis perjona 
in Greek plays. Many other fads might 
be urged, to prove the low tbb of religion 
in thofe days ; 1 feled one or two, which 
probably will afford iome amufement to 


(<) Matthew, xxiil 23. 
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the reader, Barcolus^ a famous lawyer, 
in order to fhew the form of proceeding 
in a court of juiiice, imagines a proceis 
between the devil and mankind. The 
devil cites mankind to appear at the tribu- 
nal of Jefus Chrift, claiming them as be*- 
longing to him by Adam’s fall He 1 Wei Is 
in rage, demanding whether any one dare 
appear in their behalf. Againfl the Virgin 
Mary offering herfelf as their advocate, 
the devil makes two objeHions ; firlt. 
That being the mother of the Judge, her 
influence would be too great ; fecund, 
That a woman is debarred trom being an 
advocate : and thefe objedions are 1 np- 
ported by numberlefs quotatitns from the 
Corj)U5 Juris. The Virgin, on her pirt, 
quotes texts ^lermitting women to a[)pear 
for widows, orphans, and for perfbns in 
diftreis. She is allowed to plead for man- 
kind, as coming under the laiV article. 
The devil urges prefeription, as having 
been in pofTeilioii of mankind ever fince 
the fall. The Virgin anfwers, That a 
mda-fiJe pojjhjor cannot acquire by pre- 
feription. Prclcription being repelled, the 
parties go to the merits of the cafe, which 
are learnedly difeufled with texts from the 

Pandeds. 
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Panders. The memoirs of the French a- 
cademy of Belles Lettres {a) has the fol- 
lowing ftory; A monk returning ft oin a 
houle which heclurftnot vifu in day-light, 
had a river to crofs. The boat was over- 
turned by Satan, and the monk was 
drowned when he was beginning to invo- 
cate the Virgin Mary. Two devils having 
laid hold of his foul, were flopped by two 
angels. “ My Lords, faid the devils, 
“ true it is and not a fable, that God died 
“ for his friends ; but this monk was an 
“ enemy to God, and we arc carrying him 
“ to hell." After much altercation, it 
was propofed by the angels, to refer the 
difputc to the Virgin Mary. The devils 
were willing to accept of God forjudge, 
becaufe he would judge according to law. 
“ Bur from the Virgin Mary,” fiid they, 
“ we experfl no juftice ; flie would break 
“ to atoms every gate of hell, rather than 
“ fuffer one to remain there a moment 
“ who pays any worlhip to her image. 
“ She may fay, that black is white, 'and 
“ tliat puddled water is pure — God never 
“ contradidls her. The day on which God 

{.») Vol. 18. 

“ made 
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made his mother, was a faul day to us.” 

People who profcfs the fame religion, 
and differ only in forms and ceremonies, 
may juftly be compared to neighbouring 
dates, who are commonly bitter enemies 
to c-Ach other, if they have any diflferencc. 
At the fame time, diffociai pafllons never 
rage fo funouOy, as under the malk of 
religion ; for in that cafe they are held to 
be meritorious, as exerted in the caule of 
God. This oblervation is but too well 
verified in the difputcs among Chrifiians. 
However low religion was in the dark ages, 
yet men fought for forms and ceremonies 
as pro aris et focis. In the Armenian form 
of baptifm, the prieft fays at the firfl im- 
mcrfioii, In name of the Father; at the fe- 
cond. In name of the Son ; at the third. In 
name of the Holy Ghojl. Tliis form is bit- 
terly condemned by the Romiih church, 
which appoints the three perlbns of the 
Trinity to be joined in the fame expref- 
fion, in token of their union. Strahlcn- 
berg gives an account of a Chriflian ledl 
in Iluflia, which differs from the cftablilli- 
cd Greek church in the following parti- 
culars; Pirft, In public worlhip they re- 
peat 
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peat Halkluia but twice ; and It is a mor- 
tal fm to repeat it thrice. Second, In ce- 
lebrating mafs, not five but feven loaves 
ought to be ufed. Third, The crofs ftamp- 
cd upon a mafs- loaf ought to have eight 
corners. Fourth, In figning with the crofs 
at prayers, the end of the ring-finger muft 
be joined to the end of the thumb, and 
the two intermediate fingers be held out 
at full length. How trifling are thefe 
differences ! and yet for thde, all who 
dilfent from them are held unclean, and 
no better than Pagans : they will not eat 
nor drink with any of the eflabliflicd 
church ; and, if a perfon of that church 
happen to fit down in a houfc of theirs, 
they wafh and purify the feat There 
are few feds founded upon more trivial 
differences than the Turkifli and Perfiaii 
Mahometans. The epithets given to the 

♦ Chri(liaii$, occupied too much with eiicrnal 
forms, have corrupted fcvcral of the 6nc arts. They 
have injured arcbiteflure, by ercdtng magpiheenc 
churches in the ugly form of a crofs. And they hava 
injured painting, by withdrawing the bell hands from 
proper fubjeds, and employing them on the legendary 
martyrdom of pretended fainu, and other fuch difa* 
grecablc fubjeds. 
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Pcrfians by the Turks are, “ Forfakcn of 
God, Abominable, Blafphemers of the 
“ Holy Prophet and fo bitter is their 
enmity to the Perfians, That the fchools of 
the fcraglio are open to young men of all 
nations, thofe of Perfia alone excepted. 
The Pei flans are held to be fuch ape ftates 
from the true fairh, as to be utteily paft 
recovery : they receive no quarter in war, 
being accounted unworthy of life or flave- 
ry : nor do the Pcrfians yield to the Turks 
in hatred. Whctlier coffee be or be not 
prohibited in the Alcoran, has produced 
much controverfy in the iMahomctari 
church, and confcquently much perfccu- 
ling zeal. A mufti, not fond of coffee, 
declared it to have an inebriating quality, 
and therefore to be virtually prohibited 
by Mahomet. Another mufti, fond cf 
coffee for its exhilarating virtue, declared 
it lawful ; ‘‘ bccaufe,’' faid he, all things 
“ arc lawful that are not exprefsiy prohi- 
** bited in the Alcoran.*’ The coffee- 
houfes in Conftaniinople were for a long 
period alternately opened and fliut, ac- 
cording to the taflc of the reigning mufti ; 
till coffee at iafl, furmounting all ob* 
(lades* came to be an eftablifhed Maho- 


metan 
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metan liquor. Religion thus runs wild, 
whenever it lofes fight of its true ends, 
worfliipping God, and enforcing jullicc 
to man. The Hindows hate the Maho- 
metans for eating the ilc(h of cows : the 
Mahometans hate the Hindows for eating 
the tidh of fwine. Theaverfion that men 
of the fame religion have at each other for 
tlie moft trivial differences, converts them 
frequently into brutal favages. Suppofe, 
for example, that a man, reduced to the 
extremity of hunger, makes a greedy meal 
of a dead horfe, a cafe fo deplorable would 
w'ring every heart. And yet, let this be 
done in Lent, or on a meagre day ■ 
Behold ! every zealot is jnftanily meta- 
inorpliolcd into a devil incarnate. In the 
records of St CUude, a fmall dillridl of 
Burgundy, is engroffed a fentcnce agaiaft 
a poor geuticinau named Claude Guillon. 
'i’he words arc : “ Having corifidcred 

“ the procefs, and taken advice of the 
do^ftors of law, we declare the faid 
“ Claude Guillon duly convided for ha- 
“ ving carried away and boiled a piece of 
“ a dead horfe, and of having cat the 
fame on the 31ft March, being Satur- 
day.” And he was beheaded according- 
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ly 28th July 1629 ; notwithftandlng a de- 
fence above all exception, That he com- 
mitted that irregularity to preferve his life. 
How was it poflible for the monfters to 
perfuade themfelves, that this fentence was 
agreeable to God, who is goodnefs it- 
felf ! 

No lefs prejudicial to morality than the 
relying too much oh forms and ceiemo- 
nies, is the treating feme Tins with great 
feverity ; negledting others equally hei- 
nous, or perhaps more fo. In a book of 
rates for abfoluiion, mentioned above, no 
juft diftindtion is made among fins ; fomc 
venial fins being taxed at a higher rate than 
many of the deepeft dye. For example, 
the killing father, mother, brother, filler, 
or wife, is taxed at five grofs ; and the 
fame for inceft with a mother or fitter. 
The lying with a woman in the church is 
taxed at fix grofs ; and, at the fame time, 
abfolution for ufury is taxed at feven grofs, 
and for fimony at no lefs than fixteen 
grofs 

A maxim adopted by many pious per- 
fons, has a fmiling appearance, but in its 
confequcnccs is hurtful both to religion 

• A grofs is the third part of a ducat. 

and 
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and morality ; which is, That to teftify 
our veneration for the Deity, and zeal for 
his fervice, the performing public and 
private worfhip, and the fulfilling moral 
duties, are not alone fufiicient ; that over 
and above we are bound to faft, to do pe- 
nance, to honour the priefthood, and to 
puniOi the enemies of God, i. r. thofc who 
difi'er from us in principle or pradtice. 
7’his maxim, which may be termed the 
JoHrine of /upererogation^ is finely illuflra- 
ted by an author mentioned above. “ The 
“ duties which a man performs as a friend 
“ or parent, feem merely owing to his 
“ bcnefadlor or cliildren ; nor can he b<; 
‘‘ wanting to ihcfe duties without bicak- 
“ ing through all the ties of nature and 
morality. A ftrong inclination may 
“ prompt him to the performance : a fen- 
“ timent of order and moral beauty joins 
its force to thefe natural tics ; and the 
“ whole man is drawn to his duty with- 
out any effort or endeavour. I’.vcri 
“ with regard to the virtues which are 
more aufterc, and more founded on rc- 
‘‘ fledlion, fuch as public fpirit, filial du- 
ty, temperance, or integrity ; the mo- 

“ ral 
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“ ral obligation, in our apprehenfion, re- 
** moves all pretence to religious merit : 
** and the virtuous condudl is efteemed 
“ no more than what we owe to fociety, 
and to ourfelves* In all this, a fuper- 
“ ftitious man finds nothing wliich he 
“ has properly performed for the fake of 
his Deity, or which can peculiarly re- 
“ commend him to the divine favour and 
“ protedion. He confiders not, that the 
“ moft genuine method of ferving the 
“ Divinity is, by promoting the happi- 
“ nefs of his creatures. He ftill looks 
“ out for Ibme more immediate fervicc of 
** the fupreme Being : and any pradice 
“ recommended to liim, which either 
“ ferves to no purpofe in life, or offers the 
“ ftrongeft violence to his natural incli- 
nations ; that pradice he will the more 
“ readily embrace, on account of thofc 
“ very circumftances, which fhould make 
“ him abfolutcly rejed it. It feems the 
more purely religious, that it proceeds 
“ from no mixture of any other motive 
or confidcration. And if for its fake 
“ he facrifices much of his eafe and quiet, 
“ his claim of merit appears ftill to rife 
upon him, in proportion to the zeal 

“ and 
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and devotion which he difeovers. In 
“ reftoring a loan, or paying a debt, his 
“ divinity is no wife beholden to him; 

bccaufe ihefe aQs of juftice are what he 
** was bound U> perform, and what many 
“ woul(khave performed, were there no 
** God in the univerfe. But if lie faft 
“ a day, or give himfclf a found vchip- 
ping, this has a direft reference, in his 
opinion, to the fcrvice of God. No o- 
** iher motive could engage him to fuch 
“ auftcrities. By thefe diftinguifhed marks 
‘‘ of devotion, he has now acquired the 
divine favour ; and may cxpcdl in rc- 
“ compenfe, protc<^^lon and fafety in this 
world, and eternal happinefs in the 
“ next My yoke is eafy, faith our 

Saviour, and my burden is light. So 
they really arc. Every cflTcnlial of reli- 
gion is founded on our nature, and to a 
pure heart is picafant in the performance : 
what can be more picafant, than grati- 
tude to our Maker, and obedience to his 
will in comforting our fellow-creatures i 
But enthufiafts are not cafily perfuaded, 
that to make ourfelves happy in the excr- 

eifes 


{a) Natural Hiliory of Rclrgioa. 
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cifes of piety and benevolence, is the moft 
acceptable fervice to God that we can per- 
form. In loading religion with unnccef- 
fary articles of faith and praftice, they 
contradid our Saviour, by making his 
yoke fevere, and his burden heavy 
Law, who writes on Chriftian perfedion, 
enjoins fuch unnatural aufterity of man- 
ners, as to be fubverfive both of religion 
and morality : loofe education is not more 
fo. Our paflions, when* denied proper 
cxcrcilc, are apt to break their fetters, 
and to plunge us into every extravagance : 
like the body, which fqueezed in one part, 
fwells the more in another. In the fame 
way of thinking, the pious Jeremy Tay- 
lor, treating of mortification, preferihes it 
as the indifpenfable duty of a Chriftian, 
to give no indulgence even to the rnofl 
innocent emotions ; becaufe, fays he, the 
mod indifferent adion becomes finful, 
when there is no other motive for the per- 
formance but barely its being pleafant. 

^ Could 

• An old woman walking with others to a facra- 
ment, was obfenred to pick out the word bhs of the 
road : 1 never can do enough,’* faid (he, *' for 

«• fweet jefus.’* 
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Could ^ malevolent deity contrive any 
thing more fevere againft his votaries ? 

In the fame fpirit of fupercrogation, 
holidays ‘ have been multiplied without 
end, depriving the working poor of time, 
that wouW be more ulefully employed in 
providing bread for themfelvcs and fami- 
lies. Such a number of holidays, befide 
contradiiling Providence which framed us 
more for aflion than contemplation, have 
ievcral poifonous effects with refpcifl to 
morality. The moral fenfc has great in- 
fluence on the indullrious, who have no 
time for indulging their irregular appe- 
tites : the idle, on the contrary, lie open 
to every temptation. Men likewife arc 
apt to aflume great merit from a rigid ob- 
fervance of holidays and other ceremo- 
nies ; and having thus acquired, in their 
opinion, the favour of God, they rely on 
his indulgence in other matters which they 
think too fweet for finners. 

Monadic inditutions arc an improve- 
ment upon holidays : the whole life of a 
monk is intended to be a holiday, dedica- 
ted entirely to the fervice of God. The 
idlenefs of the monadic date among Chri- 
dians, opens a wide door to immorality. 
VoL. IV. 3 E In 
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In the third fe<flion, penances are hand-? 
led as a mode of worfliip, for obtaining 
pardon of fm* But they are fometimes 
fubmitted to by the innocent, in order tq 
procure from the Almighty ftill more fa- 
vour than innocence alone is cn^tled to ; 
in which view, they are evidently a work 
of fnpercrogation. They feem to have 
no bad cfTecl with refped to religion as 
diftinguifhed from morality : the body is 
indeed tortured unncccfTarily ; but if en- 
thufiafts voluntarily fubmit to bodily di- 
ftrefles, they have thcmfelvcs only to 
blame. With refpe£t to morality, their 
bad tendency is not flight, Thofc who 
perform extraordinary ads of devotion, 
conceive iliemfclvcs peculiarly entitled to 
the favour of God. Proud of his favour, 
they attvTch thcmfelvcs to him alone, and 
turn iiKlifTercnt about every other duty. 
The favourite of a tcrreftrial potentate, 
afliimcs authority ; and takes liberties that 
private perfuns dare not venture upon : 
fliall a favourite of Heaven be lefs indul- 
ged ? The Faquirs in Hindoftan fubmit to 
dreadful penances ; and, holding them- 
felves fccure of God’s favour, they are al- 
together indifferent about the duty they 

owe 
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ewe to a neighbour. So much are they 
above common decency, as to go ab.oiit 
naked, not even concealing what modedy 
^hides, The penances enjoined in the Ro- 
“ miitt.xrhurch,^ fiich as failing and flagella- 
tion, Iia^ evidently the fanie bad ten- 
dency With rel[)ed to failing in par- 
ticular, ro what good purpofe it can ferve, 
except to gluttons, is not readily concei- 
ved. TcmiKTancc in eating and drinking 
is ciFcntial to health : too much or too 
little are equally noxious, though their ef- 
IclIs uie di he rent Failing therefore 
ought never to l)e enjoined to the tempe- 
rate as a uligious duty, bccaufc it cannot 

be 

• A [tSi of Chrifll.ius, tlylcd Fhp^dLfjtest held, tlut 
f)f c(iij<il virl'it: with baptifm and the o- 
ti\t;i i'.icianicnls ; that it will procure fon;ivcncfi of 
Tmi ; that the old law of Chrill is to be Jibolilhcd ; and 
a new law llibfUlulcd, enjoining the baplilm of blyod 
lo be admiiiidcrcd by whipping. 

f The Baron dc Manhein r^bfcrvc', that the fre- 
quent Icnts enjoined by il»c Gictk church, contribiito 
greatly lo promote difeafes in the Rafl'un armies. 
They arc forbidden to touch fleth thrcc-fourthi*of the 
year. The fynod, it is true, grants a dirpenfatioa to 
ioldiers during war ; but fuch is the fupcrftition of 
the people, that few take the benefit of the difpeafa- 
lioa. 
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be acceptable to a benevolent Deity. Liften 
to a great prophet on that fubjeft : Be- 
’hold, ye faft for ftrife and debate, and 
** to fmitc with the fill of wickedneft ; yc . 
“ fliall not faft as yc do this day, to jnakcf^ 
“ your voice to be heard on high. Is it 
fuch a faft that I have chofen ? a day 
for a man to affliil his foul ? Is it to 
“ bow down his head as a bulrufli, and 
“ to fpread fackcloth and afties under 
‘‘ him ? Wilt thou call this a faft, and 
“ an acceptable day to the Lord ? Is not 
“ this the faft that I have chofen, to loofe 
“ the bands of wickednefs, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the opprefted 
go fice, and that ye break every yoke ? 

“ Is it not to deal thy bread tu the hun- 
gry ; and that thou bring the poor that 
“ are caft out to thy houfe ? when thou 
“ feed the naked, that thou cover him,- 
“ and that thou hide not ihyfclf from 
thine own flcfli {a) 

The moft extraordinary penance of all 
is celibacy confidercd as a religious duty. 
Many fathers of the church declare againft 
matrimony. St Jerom in particular fays, 
That the end of matrimony is eternal 

death ; 


(tf] I/aiah, iTiij. 4. &c. 
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death ; that the earth, indeed, is filled by it, 
but heaven by vir^^mty. The intempe* 
rate zeal of many primitive Chriftians led 
them to abftain from matrimony, and e* 
^veaJrQm conjugal carefles, if they had the 
''«iishjHqOT'*t6'4^ married ; believing that 
trie carnal appetde is inconfiftent with 
pure religion* Edward the CoufeflTor was 
fainted, for no better reafon than the ab- 
ftaining from matrimonial duties. Jovi- 
nian, in the fourth century, taught, that 
ail who obferve the laws of piety and vir- 
tue laid down in the gofpel, have an equal 
title to happinefs in another life : confe- 
quently, that thofc who pafs their days in 
celibacy and mortification, arc in no rc- 
fped more acceptable to God than thofc 
who live virtuoufly in marriage without 
mortification. He publifhed his opinions 
in a book, ,againft which jerom wrote a 
bitter and abufive treatiie. Hill extant. 
Thefe opinions were condemned by the 
church, and by St Ambrofe, in a council 
at Milan ; and Jovinian was banilhed by 
the Emperor Honorius. Such ridiculous 
felf-dcnial was not confined to Chriftians. 
Strabo mentions a fcifl among the Thra- 
cians, who made a vow of perpetual vir- 
ginity ; 
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ginitf ; and were rcfpcdlcd on tfiat 
account. GarctlaiTo mentions virgins in 
Peru confecrated to the fun : a vcftal guiU 
ty of frailty was buried alive, her lov6i f 
hanged, and the inhabitants of %hr t«wri ^ 
where flic lived put to the»*fwdfd. ^moijg'^ 
all the abfurd afts of 'mortification, ce!i-* 
bacy is the ftrongeft inftance of fupcrfti- 
tion triumphing over common fenfe ; for 
what can be more inconfiflent with common 
fenfe, not to talk of religion, than an en** 
deavour to put an end to the human fpe-* 
cies ? Barbeyrac, De la Moriac des Peres ^ 
gives examples of fathers of the church 
who wifhed to extinguifh by celibacy the 
human fpecies, and to haften the day of 
judgment. Some glimpfes of reafon have 
abated the zeal of enihufiafls for celibacy ; 
but have not totally extirpated it ; for ce- 
libacy of the clergy remains-to this day a 
law in the Romifli church. It cannot, 
however, ferioufly be thought the will of 
our benevolent God, that his priefls Ihould 
be denied the cxcrcife of natural powers, 
beftowed on all for a moft valuable pur- 
pole. This impious reflraint, which con- 
tradids the great law of Incrcafc and muU 
tiply^ has opened the door to grofs de- 
bauchery 
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b^licbery in the puftors of the Romini 
church, though ect^lefiaftics ought, of all 
men, to be the moft circumfpca in their 
condu^. Men reftraincd from what is ne- 
^(Tayy ar^ proper, are more prone than 
ttthc^H^ffWafes^t into grofs irregulari- 
tic| *. Marriage ^warmly recommended 
in 'the laws of Zoroaftcr. Children are 
faid to be a bridge that conducts men to 
heaven ; and a man who has no children, 
is held to be under the power of Ahriman. 
The prayer of a prieft who has no chil- 
dren, is held difagrccable to Ormtifd. 

The celibacy of the clergy was counte- 
nanced by the Pope j and enforced from a 
political confidcration, That it unuied the 
whole clergy into one compaft body, un- 
der 


♦ An Ingenious writer, mentioned above, makes the 
following obfcrvalion : “ The celibacy of ecclcfialbci 
<< was originally introduced by foroc fu peril itious rc- 
finements on the law of God and nature. Could 
men have been kept alive without eating or drink- 
*« ing as well as without marriage, the fame rcfinc- 
ments would have prohibited ccclefiaAics from eat- 
•« ing and drinking, and thereby have elevated them 
** fo much nearer to the ftatc of angels. In procefs of 
time, this fanatical interdiaion became an inftrument 
of worldly wifdom : and thus, as frecjucntly hap> 
<* pens, what weak men began, politicians completed." 
Sir David Dal<^}fnpl(, 
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dcr hit fpiritual Majcfty. How 
fighted is man ! It was juftly efteemed at 
the time to be the corner- (tone of Papal 
power ; and ycc became the chief caufc of 
its downfal. Celibacy prcci^itatc4^ha^.-5- 
mifti clergy into adulrd^, ?owlfwtiQ)o{ 
cunning, diflimulation^ and every fccrct 
Tice* Will men of fuch manners be lif- 
tened to, when they preach purity to o- 
thers ? There was no medium, but either 
to reform their own manners, or to give 
every indulgence to the laity. But igno- 
ranee and fuperftition in the latter, made 
the former think therofelves fecure. The 
rcftoratlon of learning broke the charm. 
Men beginning to think for themfclves, 
were provoked at the dilTolute lives of 
their pallors ; and raifed a loud cry 
gainft them. Reformers were burnt as 
heretics ; and clergymen were held to be 
emilTaries from Satan, to eflabli0i his 
throne upon earth. Knox, that violent 
reformer, believed Terioufly that Cardinal 
Beaton was a cmjured enemy to Cbrifl Je^ 
fus. Providence brings good out of ill. Had 
not the clergy been dilToIutc, poor Chrifti- 
ans might have laboured under ignorance 

and 
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rcferaacrs, &^.aiuog’< wi^ their. 
%!%' estended.' i^fisofibly thdr ,iiMred to 
t|ie doOriiue taught bf their pa(ioi% E- 
^e^joi^le. of faith wa« fifted :,lhe\hafF 
h.p!)^tEd; the corn i and a refbr* 
rohtion wa» eftablithmi.upoa the fcriptures, 
reje^ng every inaovation of the Romilh 
church. ^ 

^ There is not mentioned in hiftpry a 
htore impudent difregard of mond prin- 
ciples, than a privilege alTuffitkl bj the 
Bilhop of Rome to dilengage men from 
their oaths and fMromifet : it is not a 
greater ftretch to difengage them from 
every duty, tehether of morality or of re- 
ligion. The barons of Valentia, dreading 
a perfecution againft the induftrious Moors, 
their tenants, obtained the following clauQ: 
to he inferted in their king’s coronation- 
oath ; “ That he Ihould not expel the 
“ the Morifcos, nor force them to be bap- 
lized ; ^at he ihould never defire to be 
^ “ relieved ^rom the oath by a^ifpeniation 
*‘ frow the fope, nor accept a difpenfation 
“ if ofiere4.’' The Emperor Chmles V. 
took this oath ioiethnly in pr^ence of his 
nobles i and yet accepted a dirpenSttion 
Vot, IVf 3 F from 
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from tbe Popc« abrolving him fcpm the 
oathy and from the guilt of pcijury ia 
breaking it, Auguftus King of Poland, in 
the ticaiy of Aliramftadt, renounced the 
kingdom of Poland to his compellsorSta*^ 
nillaus. The defeat of ij^rShlg 
den at Poltowa was an^ inviting opportt^- 
nity to renew his pretcnfions. A folcmn 
treaty ftood in his way ; but the Pope re- 
moved that obftaclcy by annulling th<^ 
treaty, and fetting him at liberty. The 
Pope lias been known to beftow that won- 
derful privilege upon others. Pope Pafeal 
II. having, with a folemn oath, renounced 
the right of invcftiturcs, empowered the 
cardinals to declare his oath null* BiHiops 
alfo, imitating their fuperior, have aflumed 
the privilege of difpenfing with moral du- 
ties. Inftanccs arc not rare, of curates be- 
ing authorized by their biihop to enter- 
tain concubines, paying for each a regular 
tax of a crown yearly. Nay, in fomc pro- 
vincial fynods, they are enjoined to keep 
concubines, in order to prevent fcandal. 


Common proftitutes, licenfed in the city of 
Leghorn, have a church peculiar to them- 
ftlvea^ and muft not enter m|0 any other. 
Thqi follow their trade with the utmoft 

^ freedom ; 
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freedoni^; except irt p^ffion-week, 'durTng 
which they muft forbear finning/ und^r 
pain of banifoment (a). / 

The poifter of befiowtng kingdoHa, aC* 
ihe Biihop of RomCi was 
^ach'ihaot on tfet rules of juftice, no iefe 
bc^d. Chriftian princes, not many ages 
ago, efteemed the Pope^s gift to be their 
bell title of property. In the 1346, the 
Venetians requefted the Pope^s permiilioa 
to carry on commerce in Afia, and to pur- 
chafe there pepper and cinnamon. TTie 

Pope 


(d) Sir David D4lrympte,iQhis Annals of Scotland, 
vol. n. page i6th, lias the followng paragraph: 
Thus did Edward chaHifc the Scots for their breach 
of faith. It is reniarkable, that in the preceding 
** 7 ear he bimfclf procured a papal bull, abfolviog him 
** frotti tile oath which he had taken for roainiatniog 
“ the privileges of his people. But the Scots, without 
papal authority, violated their oaths, and were p«- 
ntihed as perjured men. It is a truth not to be dtf* 
** gulfed, that in thbic times the common notions of 
“ right and wrong were, in fomc fort, obliterated. 
** Confcience, iniojcicaud with indulgencies, or Hupified 
** by frequent abfolution, was no longer a faithfol mo* 
<• nitor amid H the temptations of intcreft, ambition, 
« and national anlmofiiies.” This auUnj^, a few pages 
alWr, very if^entondy obferves, that, in days, an 
oath or ptom^ on tise honour of knighthood, 9 »$ 
onlyUit^ relied 001 bacanfe the Pope didi^^fe> 
tend to Werppfe In a point of honour. 
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Pdf^eMaot only granted 'thdcreqiufr, but 
ptonottoced anathemas upon any who 
IhouldV^e to interfere in that commerce. 
Ferdhi^d and llabdia of Spain applied to 
Alexander VI. to' veft in th«p^«l^ 
property of America, diffolreretf vmdSr^ 
aufpices by Columbus.' The Pope having 
formerly ^granted to the kings of Portugal 
their difcoveries in the Ei^-Indies, both 
grants were held facred T and it came to be 
ftrenuoufly difputed, under which of the 
grants the Molucca iflands were compre* 
hended. Both grants proceed upon a nar- 
rative, of the power beftowed by Almighty 
God on the Pope, as fucceflfor to St Peter 
and vicar of Chrift. To imagine that the 
Almighty would beftow fuch powers' on 
the'BUhop of Rome, or on any i^uman 
being, ihews grofs ignorance of the com- 
mon rights of mankind, and of the go- 
vernment of Providence, 

The groflell of all deviations, not only 
from found morality, but from pure reli- 
gion, and the moll extenlive in its bane- 
ful eflPedls, is a dodrine embraced by e- 
ilablilhed Nrhurchos, not ipany excepted. 
That, bc^nfe heretics me odious in the 
fght of God, it is the duty the ortho- 

• dox 



doK exdtiNlte!tlMta|^iroot aodlHf^; 
Obleire the cOofeqdMce : people wlw dif- 
fer from the eftsUii^ed diarch ire held 
to be obiUoate ihinets, ’de&rTing'^JuoHh- 
■?teent hwe as -"^tell as heteafter. TheleKf' 
of eitery country is changeable ; and 
th<{ religion at prefc'nt dominant may foon 
be under depfdlBon ; \rbich of courfe fob- 
jeds all mankind to the rigour of perfe- 
ctition. An invehtion more effedual for 


extirpating the human race, is not within 
the reach of imagination : the horror of 
human facrifices is aa nothing in compa- 
lifoa. 

Perfecution for differences in religion 
can never take place but where the mtni- 
ilers of religion are formed into a clafs, 
totally diftinA from the reft of the people^ 
They made not « diftinA daft among the 
old Romans; who, ftnr from havii^ any 
notion of perfecution,' adopted the gods of 
every nation they conquered, A learned 
writer (a) obferves, that, as thd number 
of their gods increafed with their con- 
quefts, it is' pbffible that they might have 
worilunped all the gods in the world. 
(a) Motiaiti, 


Their 
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a. Titus Lima te^ntions n (tO. 
anals fpread^tlirougb Italy. Tliey 
jd their ceremonies during night ; 
women mixing in the 
intemperate eating and drinkii^« 1Ne|^ 
^ wicked wretches defervc more cxc,m- 
{dary puniOiment ; yet UAen to the fol- 
lowing decree of the Roman fenate, brea- 
thing-the true fpirir of* toleration. Ne 
^ qua Bacchanalia Romae* neve in Italia 
** cflent. Si qiiis tale facrum, folenne* et 
^ ncccffarium duceret, nec fine rcligione 
** ec piaculo lb id omitterc pofle ; apud 
** Praetorem urbanum profueietur ; Prac- 
“ tor fcnatum confuleret. SI ci permif- 
cflTet, quiim in fcnatu centum non 
•* minus cfTent ; ita id facrum faccret, 
** dum ne plus quinque facrificio intcref- 
, fent ; ncu qua pccunia communis, neu 
quis magiftcr facrorum, aut facerdos ef- 
fet The Jews were prone to per- 
' fecudon, 

v«« La there be no Bacchanalian ceremonies p er* 
«« formed in the city, nor within Italy. If there be 
any pertbn who reckons it a ma^r of cofticience to 
f* perfoms thefe rites, and that he QtPght not to omit 
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fecution^ becaafe thei|; priefta m 

diftinA Ijody. It is truei they belie^^d ki : 
tutelar deities : their hatred^ howcyir^ cC 
neighbouring nations prevailed ta^^akc 
hold in abhorrence the wotfliip^rf. 
cv^jfy other god. Even among them* 
fcives they' were abundantly difpofed to 
war ; and nothing kept within bounds the 
Pharifees, tlie SaducceeS) and the EiTenes, 
their three feds, but terror of the Romati 
power. The Chriftian religion implica 
toleration in its very nature and prin* 
ciples j and yet became prone to pcrfeca^ 
tion above all others. Chriftian feds wen^ 
enBamed againft each other to a degree of 
brutality ; the moft oppofite to peace and 
brotherly love, inculcated in the gofpcL 
It was propagated by the orthodox, tiuif 
Arius expi/ed in a common jakes, and 
that his entrails burft out. Theiameii 
related of Huneric King of the Vandals^ 

a 

** them, let him ftatc hU optaton to the city Praetor, 

** who lhall thereupon conruU the fenate. U liberty 
« be grated hiih by the fenate when no fewer than a 
*• hundred fenatoii are preSmt* let him pttform the 
(acri&ce^ but priwitely,' in prefenee of no grente? 

« number than five pcrlbiis. Let there be no public 
ftnd for theaiy jtor any who (hall preGde as pric/t 
*• or mato of the liui/* 



Ariga ; ^wtk the foUowiog addU 
liOD^lbat being pofleiTed with ti^e devil, 
whoi&he had glutted with the blood of 
laaowdnartyrs, he tore his flefh with his 
»ewi(a» and ended hia wretched life * 

moft excruiiating, though juflJy dcferscd 
torments* The falfehoods every where 
fpread^ during the fourteenth century, a- 
gainft the Jews, fuch as their poifoning 
the public fountains, killing Chriilian in- 
fants» and drinking their blood, with ma- 
ny other falfehoods of the fame (lamp, 
were invented, and greedily fwallowed, 
through the influence of religious hatred. 
Through the fame influence a law was 
once made in England, that a Chriftiah 
marrying a Jew ihould be burnt alive* 
The greater part of perfecutions have 
been occafioned in the (ame manner ; for 
men are not fo defperately wicked, as to 
approve of perfecution, unlcfs when blind- 
ed by intemperate zeal. The fame reli- 
gious hatred produced the aflaflination of 
the Puke of Guile, and of two Henries, 
Kings of France ; produced the gun- 
powder plot ; and produced the moll 
horrid de(;d that ever was perpetrated 

among 
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among men, the maflacre of St BaiiMiolo- 
mew 'L 

There is no occafion to be parti'^ahr oa 
the malLcre of St Bartholomew, ti e clr- 
onyirtances of which are univcriiiHy 
known* I ftiall mention another, which 
happened in Lifbon, 6th April 1506, the 
elTcdf entirely of bigotry. The day men- 
tioned being Sunday, certain perlbns in 
tlie church of St Dominic, obferving that a 
crucifix in one of the chapels was more 
than ordinary luminous, the pricfl cried 
out, a miracle ! a miracle : A new con- 
vert, who had been a Jew, laying fl.ghtly 
that it was but the fun Ihining on the cru- 
cifix, he was dragged inftantly out the 
church, and burnt. Tlic friars, willi vehe- 
ment ipccchcs, encouraged the rabble aflcm- 
bled about the fiie to more mifcliicf; w hile 


* Monficiir d'l T.iv.jiinc^;, nftcrwnj. MarcG h.il of 
rrance, \v.i^ a partjr.m (f the CHir-n-n.olIjcr } 

and fo a<f)ivc in Uic mid.icrc, a*; ul'h h's own luini lo 
murder no fesser tiian I'cvcnlccn I invinj 

on dcalli-hcd m.ide .t lull ],i . lins, 

*< What/’ laid the prl:il, noi a v.(.rd of St 
ihojoincvv ? Of St Uanhr.lomcw !’* anfwcrcd tlie 
penitent ; “ the fcrvicc I did lb.it nvmr r.ilde d.iy t 6 
(ioi ar.d the church, is alc^e a fufneient al'...n?rnv<*C 
for all 111; tranfgrclTlon''.’' 

Voi., IV. 3 G 
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pth^lfrtais ran about the ftreets bayrling 
out, l^refy, herefy, with crucifixes in their 
hands* Above 500 men gathered toge- 
ther, Snd flew every new convert they 
^wtfld find, and burnt them to aflies. lilfiitt 
morning they murdered above ^1000 men, 
women, and children; dragging them from 
the altars, to which they had fled as a 
fandtuary. The fame fury continued the 
third day, on which above 400 perfons 
more were maflTacred. 


No falfc principle in religion has flicd 
more innocent or rather virliioiis blood, 
than that of perfecuting heretics ; i. e, 
thofe who difler in any article from the 
religion cflabliflicd by law. The dodrlnc 
of burning heretics, is in effedt the protet- 
fing to burn men eminently virtuous ; 
for they mud be fi), when they fubmit to 
be burnt alive, rather than be guilty even 
of diffimulation. The Mahometan pradlice 
of converting people by the fword, if 
not more raiionaj, is at lead more manly. 
Louis IX. of France, one of its bed prin- 
ces, uid have been a greater bleffing to 
his people had he been Icfs pious : he had 
an implacable averfion to heretics ; againd 
whom he thought it more proper to cm- 

ploy 
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ploy racks and gibbets, than arguments 
lorqucinada, that infernal inquifror of 
Spain, brought into the inquifuion, in the 
fpace of fourteen years, no fewer than 
8c, 000 perfons j of whom 6000 were 
condemned to the Hames, and burnt alive 
with the greateft poinp and exultation. 
Of that vart: number, there \va<i perhaps 
not a fingle perfon, who was not tnore 
pure in religion, as well as in moi 
than their outrageous perfecutor. Hunter^ 
a young man about nineteen years of age* 
was one of tlic unhappy vidims to the 
zeal of Queen Mary of England for i'opc- 
ry. Having been inadvertently betrayed 
by a pried to deny tranlbbllantiatlon, he 
abfcoiuied, to keep out of harm’s way* 
Bonner, that arch-hangman of Popery* 
threatened ruin to the father, if lie did 
not deliver up the young man. Hunter, 
hearing of his father’s danger, made his 
appearance, and was burnt alive, indcad 
of being rewarded for his filial piety. A 
woman of Cuerndy was brought to the 
ftake, without regard to her big hc\h ; 
which burfting by the torture, flie was de- 
livered in the midft of the flames. One 
of the guards fnatched the infint from 
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the fife : but the magiftiate who attended 
the execution ordered it to be thrown 
back ; being rcfolvcd, he faid, that no- 
thing fliould furvive which fprung from a , 
parent fo obftinatcly heretical. Father 

Pail! (<'?) computes that, in the Nether- 
lands alone, fro’.n the lime that the edici: 
of Charles V. was promul/at^d again ft 
the reformers, fifty thoid'uid perfons were 
hammed, i>chcndc(l, buried ahve, nr burnt, 
on account of religion. Souu' Faqr/trs, 
cra7:nfl wit!) opium and fincticifm, have 
been known, witii poifonott daggers, to 
fall upon uncircmincih-d luiropcans, and 
to put every one to death whom they 
could maftcr. In the laft century, a Fa- 
quir at Suratc murdered, within the fpace 
of a minute, fcvcntccn Dutcli failors with 
fevcntecQ ftai)s ot a dagteer. We think 
with horror of human facrifiecs among the 
ancient Pagans ; and yet we beliold them 
every day among Chriftians, rendered ftill 
more horrid by the moft atrocious torments 
that religious hatred can devlfe. 

The 


(«’) Counc;l of Ticnt, Book 5, 
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The great motive to fuch cruelties, is 
the luperftitious and abfurd notion, that 
heretics are God’s enemies ; which makes 
it thouglit an acceptable fervice to God, 
not only to pcrfeciue them by lire and 
fword in this world, but to deliver them 
over to Satan in the world to come. An- 
other circumflance entlaines religious ha- 
tred ; which is, that neighbours arc either 
intimate friends or bitter enemies. 'I his 
holds with a flight variation in Icds of the 
fame religion : however minium thesr dif. 
ferenc/s arc, il'C; cannot be inuinate 
friends ; and tiicreiurc .ue bitter enemies : 
the nearer tlicy appioach to unihai, if not 
entirely fo, the g/catcr in proMOiiIon Is 
thair mutual natred. Sudi li uib- 

duing the meek fpirit of Chridiariity, is 
an additional caufe for pcriccution. liliiid 
zeal for what is believed to be the only 
true religion, never difeovers error nor in- 
nocence in tlioi’e wlio dlfllr, but perverfe- 
nefs and criminal obflinacy. Two reli- 
gions totally diflerent, like two countries 
in oppolice parts of tlic globe, produce !»o 
mutual enmity. At the flege of Conflan- 
tinoplc by the Turks, anno 1453, the Krn- 
peror, in order to procure aflj (lance fiom 

the 
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the princes of the Latin church, ordered 
Biafs to be celebrated in one of his churches 
according to the form ufed in Rome, The 
people with great indignation protefted, 
that they would rather fee the Turks in 
their churches, than the hat of a cardinal* 
The hiftory of the Waldenfes, though 
well known, cannot be too often repeated* 
In the twelfth century, a merchant of 
Lyons, named Peler Valdo^ dilfatislied with 
the pomp and ceremonies of the Romifti 
church, ill fuited in his opinion to the hu- 
mility of a Chriftian, retired to a defert in 
the high country of Provence, with feve- 
ral poor people his difciples. There he 
became their fpiritual guide, inflriiding 
them in certain do\5liincs, the fame that 
were afterwards adopted by the Proteilants. 
Their inceflant labour fubdued the barren 
foil, and prepared it for grain as well as 
for pafture. The rent which in time they 
were enabled to pay for land that afforded 
none originally, endeared them to their 
landlords. In 250 years, they multiplied 
to the number of 18,000, occupying thirty 
villages, befide hamlets, the work of their 
own hands. Prietts they had none, nor 
any difputcs about religion ; neither had 

they 
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they occafion for a court of juhlcc, a$ bro- 
therly, love did not fuffer them to goto 
law : they worfliipped God in their own 
plain way, and their innocence was fccu- 
red by inceflant labour. They had long 
enjoyed the fwcets of peace and mutual af- 
fedlion, when the reformers of Germany 
and Geneva fent minifters among them ; 
which unhappily laid them open to religi- 
ous hatred, the mod unrelenting of all 
furies. In the year 1540, the parliament 
of Provence condemned nineteen of them 
to be burnt for hcrefy, their trees to be 
rooted up, and their houfes to be razed to 
the ground. The Waldenfcs, tcrrilied at 
this fentence, applied in a body to Car- 
dinal Sadolet, bilhop of Carpentras ; who 
received them kindly, and obtained from 
Francis 1 . of Fiance, a pardon for the per- 
fons under fcntcnce of death, on condition 
of abjuring herefy. The matter lay over 
five years ; when the parliament, irritated 
at their pcrfeverance, prevailed on the 
King to withdraw his pardon. The fen- 
tence was executed with. great rigour ; and 
the parliament, laying hold of that oppor- 
tunity, broke through every reftraint of 
law, and commenced a violent perfeciuion 

againft 
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againft the whole tribe. The foldiers be- 
gan with maflacring old men, women, and 
children, all having fled who were able to 
fly ; and proceeded to burn their houfes, 
barns, and corn. 1 here remained in the 
town of Cabrierc fixty men and thirty 
women ; who having furrcndered upon 
promifc of life, were butchered all of them 
without mercy. Some women who had 
taken refuge in a church, were dragged 
out, and burnt alive. Twenty- two villages 
were reduced to allies ; and that populous 
and flouri filing dillrlct became once more 
a defart. 

To conceive this horrid fccne in all its 
deformity, the people pcrfecuted ought to 
be compared with the clergy their perfe- 
cutors ; for the civil inagiftrate was the 
hand only cliat executed their vengeance : 
on the one fide, an induftrious honeft peo- 
ple, pure in their morals, and no Icfs pure 
in their religion : on the other, proud 
pampered priefls, abandoned without 
Ihanic CO every wickediiefs, impure in 
their morals, and Hill more impure in their 
religion — the world never furnilhed fuch 
another contraft. Had the feene been re- 
verfeJ, to make thefe wretches fufl'er per- 

fccuiion 
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fecution from the Waldenfcs — but that 
people were too upright and too religious 
for being perfccutors. The manners of 
^ the Chridian clergy in general^ before the 
Reformation, enlivens the conlrad. The 
doidrine promulgated during the dark 
times of Chriftianity, That God is a mer- 
cenary being, and that every perfon how- 
ever wicked may obtain pardon of his fins 
by money, made riches flow into the 
hands of the clergy in a plentiful ftream. 
And riches had the fame efleft upon the 
Chriftian clergy that they have upon all 
men, which is, to produce pride, fenfua- 
lity, and profligacy : thefe again produced 
dlflipatton of money, which prompted 
avarice, and every invention for recruit- 
ing exhaufled treafures Even as early 
as the eighth century, the Chridian clergy, 
tempted by opulence, abandoned them- 
felves to pleafure, without moderation ; 
and far exceeded the laity in luxury, glut- 

VoL. IV. 3 H tony, 

• In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, many of 
the clergy became roerchanu *, and, being free of taxes, 
cngrodTed all. In the NetherUndf particularly, there 
wai a great cry, that monaftcfies were converted into 
Iliops and warehouiet, and the manlioni of feculiir 
prleib mio tap-hoofes and ions. 
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tony, and luft* When fuch were the paf- 
tors, what mull have been the flock ! Re- 
joice, O Scotland, over the poverty and 
temperance of thy paftors. During that 
period, the clergy could read, and, like 
parrots, they could mumble prayers in 
Latin ; in every other refpedt, they rival- 
led the laity in ignorance. They were in- 
deed more cunning than the laity ; and 
underftood their intereft better, if to covet 
riches at the expence of probity, deferve 
that name. Three articles were eftabliflied 
that made religion an eafy fervlce. Firft, 
That faith is the eflence of religion, with- 
out regard to good works ; and hence the 
neceflity of being ftridtly orthodox, whicli 
the church only could determine. Second, 
Religious worfhip was reduced to a num- 
ber of external ceremonies and forms, 
which, being declared fufficient for falva- 
tion, abfolved Chriflians from every moral 
duty. Remark, that a pried is always the 
chief perfon in ceremonial worfhip. The 
third article, That God is a mercenary 
being, is mentioned above, with its ncccf- 
fary confeqiicnccs. Thefe articles brought 
about a total negledl, both in clergy and 
laity, not only of morality, but of every 

cfTential 
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cflcntial religious duty. In fine, there ne- 
ver was a religion that deviated more 
from juft principles, than that profefled by 
Chriftians during the dark ag^s. Perfe-^ 
cution reached none but the fmccrely pious 
and virtuous. What a glorious tolerating 
fentiment doth Arnobius {a) throw out, 
and what profufion of blood would have 
been prevented, had it been adopted by all 
Chriftians ! Da veniam, Rex fumme, 
“ tuos perfequentibus famulos : ct quod 
“ tuae benignitatis eft proprium, fugienti- 
“ bus ignofee tui nominis ct rcligionis 
** cultum. Non eft mirum, fi ignoraris : 
“ majoris eft admirationis, fi feiaris 
The following parable againft pcrlecuiion 
was communicated to me by Dr Pranklin 
of Philadelphia, a man who makes a figure 
in the learned world. “ And ic came to 
“ pafs after ihefc things, that Abraham 
“ fat in the door of his tent, about the 
“ going down of the fun. And behold a 

‘‘ jnau 


(j) Lib. 1 . Adverfus Genies. 

♦ Forgive, Almighty power, the perfeentfirs <S 
** thy ferrants j and, in the peculiar benevolence .r 
“ thy nature, pardon ihofc men U'hci*c unhappinch it 
•* is to be ftrangers to thy name and wotihip. Ig. 

norant as they arc of thee, wc cannot woaJtr at the 
•» impiety of their a<5lioni.’* 
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man bent with age, coming from the 
way of the wildcrnefs leaning on a ftaff. 

“ And Abraham arofe, and met him, and 
faid unto him. Turn in, I pray thee, ^ 
“ and walh thy feet, and tarry all night ; 

“ and thou (halt arife early in the morn- 
“ ing, and go on thy way. And the man 
“ faid, Nay ; for I will abide under this tree. 
But Abraham prefled him greatly : fo 
he turned, and they went into the tent : 
and Abraham baked unleavened bread, 
and they did cat. And when Abraham 
faw that the man blefled not God, he 
faid unto him, Wherefore dofl: thou not 
worlhip the moft high God, creator of 
heaven and earth ? And the man an- 
fwered and faid, 1 do not worfhip thy 
** God, neither do I call upon his name ; 
for I h^e made to myfelf a god, which 
abideth always in mine houfc, and pro- 
videth me with all things. And Abra- 
ham’s teal was kindled againft the man, 
and he arofe, and fell upon him, and 
drove him forth with blows into the 
wildernefs. And God called unto A- 
braham, faying, Abraham, where is the 
ftrangcr ? And Abraham anfwcrcd and 
faid, Lord, he would not wor&ip thee, 

“ neither 
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neither would he call upon tliy name ; 
“ therefore have 1 driven him out from 
“ before my face into the wildcrnefs. 
“ And God faid, Have I borne with him 
“ thcfe hundred ninety and eight years, 
and nouriflied him, and clothed him, 
** notwithftanding his rebellion againft 
me ; and couldft not thou, who art thy- 
“ felf a finner, bear with him one night 
The hiftorical ftylc of the Old Teftainent 
is here finely imitated ; and the moral muft 
ftrike every one who is not lank in ftupi- 
diiy and fupcrftition. Were it really a 
chapter of Geuelis, one is apt to think, 
that perfecution could never have fhown a 
bare face among Jews or Chi i Ilians. But 
alas ! that is a vain thought. Such a paf- 
fage in the pid Teftament, w ould avail as 
little againft the rancorous pafnt}n8 of men, 
as the following paflages in the New Tefta- 
ment, though perfecution cannot be con- 
demned in terms more explicit. “ Him 
that is weak in the faith, receive you, 
“ but not to doubtful difpuialions. For 
“ one believeth that he may cat all things ; 

another, who is weak, cateth herbs. 
“ Let not him that cateth, defpife him 
** that cateth not ; and let not him which 

catetl: 
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eateth not, judge him that eateth. Who 
“ art thou that judgeft another man’s fer- 
vant ? to hU own matter he ttandeth or 
falleth. One man etteemeth one day 
“ above another ; another etteemeth every 
‘‘ day alike. Let every man be fully per- 
“ fuaded in his own mind. But why 
doft thou judge thy brother ? or why 
“ doft thou fet at nought thy brother ? 
“ for we (hall all ftand before the judge- 
“ ment-feat of Chrift, every one to give 
an account of himfelf to God. I know, 
“ that there is nothing unclean of itfclf : 
** but to him that etteemeth any thing 
unclean, to him it is unclean. The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteoufnefs and peace, and joy in 
“ the Holy Ghoft. Let us therefore fol- 
low after the things which make for 
peace, and things wherewith one may 
** edify another Our Saviour him- 

fclf declared againft perfecution in the 
moft exprefs terms. The Jews and Sama- 
ritans were of the fame religion ; but fomc 
trivial dill'crences in the ceremonial part of 
worfliip, rendered them odious to each 

other. 


(a) Epiftlc of^aul to the Romans, chap. 14. 
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other. Our Saviour being lefufcd lodging 
in a village of Samaria, bccaufe he was 
travelling to Jerufalem, his difciples James 
and John faid, “ Lord, wilt thou that wc 
“ command lire to come down from hca- 
ven, and confume them, even as Elias 
did But he rebuked them, and faid, 
“ The Son of Man is not come to deftroy 
“ men’s lives, but to fave them [a),"' ^ 

It gives me real concern, tliat even the 
liot fire of pcrfecution did not altogether 
jiurify our Reformed clergy lioin that fa- 
lanical fpirit. No fooncr w^erc tlic Dil- 
fenters fettled in New England, where 
they licd to avoid pcrfccuiion, than they 
fet on fool a pcifccuiion againft the Qua- 
kers, no Icfs furious than what they ihcin- 

fclvcs 

• Toleration in religion, though obvious to com- 
mon undcraanding, was not however the produiflion 
of rcafon, but of commerce. The advantage of tole- 
ration for promoting commerce, was early difeovered 
by the Portugutfe. They w-crc too zealous Catholics 
to think of fo bold a mcafure in Portugal ; but it wai 
permitted in Goa, and the inquifnion in that town was 
confined to Roman Catholics. There is a fmgular ex- 
ample of toleration in the Knights of Malta. That 
fratern?ty was inftituted to make perpetual war againll 
the Turks ; and yet of late years they have creeled a 
piofquc for their Tuikifh prifoners. 

r.r) Luke ix. 54. 
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fclres had fuSered at home. Nor did the 
Reformed clergy in Scotland lofe fight of 
the fame magifterial authority that had 
been affumcd by their precieccflbrs of the 
Romi(h church, on the ridiculous pretext 
of being ambafladors to men from Jefus 
Chrift. Upon a reprefentation, anno 1646, 
from the commifficn of the kirk of Scot- 
land, James Bell and Colin Campbell, 
bailies of Glafgow, were committed to 
prifon by the parliament, merely for having 
faid, that kirkmen meddled too much in 
civil matters. Could a defpotic prince 
have exerted a more arbitrary atft ? but the 
church was all-powerful in thofe days 

I 

• The Chrlftian religion is eminent for a fpirit of 
meeknefs, toleration, and brotherly love ; and yet per- 
fecution nevc^ raged fo furioufly in any other religion. 
Such oppofiUOil between praAicc and principle, is a 
Angular phenomenon in the hi (lory of man. Let us 
try to account for it. In the Pagan religion I difeo- 
ver few traces of perfcculion. Tutelar deities were 
univerfal } and, iai from impoling thefe deities on o* 
thers, every nation valued ilfclf on being thi only fa- 
vourite of its own deity. Priefts by piofcfllon hare 
ever been ambitious of impofing on the laity peculiar 
forms of worOiip and peculiar religious tenets j but 
the Creeks and Romans had none fueb. The Jews 
had priefts by profeflion ; and they were befidc a 
gloomy people naturally inclined to perfecution ; they 

hated 
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I would do juflice to every church, not 
excepting that of Rome ; and it is doing 

that 

luted their neighbours and were hated by them. l‘iic 
Mahometan religion was fown in a fertile foil. The 
Arabians were warlike; but ignor.ant and eaiily delu« 
ded by a warm imagination. The Koran tiiidy 
trived to inipofc upon luch a people, 'fhe ambition of 
Mflhomet Cv)ricrpondcd to the wailike genius (U his 
countrymen ; who were taught to convert all men t<) 
his religion, by the fimplc but cffedual argununt of 
fire and Iwoid. Tills fpuit of pcilccuiion accompa- 
nied iliat of rmiqiufl. 'i'lic laltci is now c.\liiii.u‘(heJ 
by bnury and flnfualiiy ; and thcic fcarcc icmains 
any vclligc ot the toiiUvr. 

Anu-ag .111 illiterate aiu! crcJoloiis juopK*, directed 
by tile I'glU ol iiiturc t > v. v)i;K!p llio IK-i'), hut v. itli- 
out any citnhiiliicd fi im, cvety innivvaiioa h pc u cably 
and cojdially admitted. When Clii jiil nut) v. as intro- 
duced int*) lliitain, liic Dru.ds, .o.apj>e.ns tir ni Oihan, 
had lofi all authmity. The people were prepned 
the new religion ; and ilicrc could be n' j ci Iccuiloii 
where there uas mnic to opp<>fc. Up(|| tii.il plain 
people, the Chrillian religion had its gcriwinc cucv't ; it 
foftened their manners, and pr<;iln^f:d a fpint ot rneek- 
iicfs .iiid brotherly love. N-ver w.is p>ria:e rnu;c 
cor.cordant with pilnriplc. The fccnc Ii very d,iT:renr, 
w’hcrc a new TEligi''n is inttoduced i.n r'ppofition to one 
long cfiablilhcd. Zeal f n a new rcll ;ion irdlunes i^a 
converts ; and as violent j>a'ljoi;S arc intccliuu^, luofc 
who adhere to the e.'Vibllthed worihip are i>y degrees 
equally inflamed. Mutual hatred and perffcutcan ire 
the neser failing confcquenccs. Thi' v.\n llie cafe in 

li ? 
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that church no more but juftice to acknow- 
ledge, that the fpirit of perfecution was 

not 

the countries where the Chriftlan religion was firft pro- 
mulgated. 

When that religion began to make a figure, the Ro- 
man empire was finely prepared for its reception. The 
fables of Paganifm, which pai*s current as important 
truths in days of ignorance, were now exploded as 
childifh and ridiculous. The dcfpoiifm of the Roman 
government, and fuccefiivc irrupi^ons of barbarians, 
had funk the Roman people, had filled them with fii- 
perftitious terrors, and difpofcJ them to cmbiace any 
religion that pronufed happinefs either here or in ano- 
ther world. I.uckily, the new religion w^as th.’.t of Je- 
fui Chri/l. The meek fpirit of the gofpcl xsould in 
time have prcv.riled over .i religion that was groAly i- 
dol.itrous : but, unhappily, the zeal of the new con- 
verts, and iht'ir abhorrence of idolatry, was not con- 
fined to argument, but was vented with all the vio- 
lence of religious h.Urcd. Here, the Man got the bet- 
ter of the Chfi fiian. Thofe of the cflablilhcd religion 
became eqflH|||||r violent, ihiough the infeiffion of paf- 
fion ( and perfecution knew no bounds. 

This appears to be a f.*lr account of the mutual per- 
feciiiion between Chrifiians and Pagans. But perfecu- 
tion did not ftnp there : it raged among different fcifls of 
Chrifiians no Icfs than formerly againfi the common 
enemy. Tins requires to be accounted for. Acutc- 
nefs and fubtiliiy formed the charadler of the Greeks. 
Every man eminent for learning had his followers : in 
philofophy many fefls were formed, and much dlfputa- 
tioa and wrangling enfued. The Chriftian religion was 
early introduced into Greece ; and its votaries were 

infcifled 
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not more eminent in it, than zeal for mar- 
king converts. The former is retiring out 

of 

iQfcfled wich the fplrlt of the nation : the flighted dif- 
ferences occalloncJ dlfpiitc.!, ; and feds were formed 
upon the flighted dilTcrenccs. In the gofpcl, eternal 
happinefs is promifed to thofc who believe in Jefus 
Chrid* The true fenfe was pcrvcited by the hulk of 
Chridlans ; and falvation was annexed to the mere ad 
of belief, without regard to good works. Men arc 
prone to fuch a dodrine : they conceive belief to be an 
cafy mailer, as it puts no rcdraiut upon their p.i{Huns : 
they aic exircmtly willing to believe, piovidcJ they be 
left free to a^t as they plcufc. Thus as the whole of 
religion was uadcrilood to upon belief, the mod 
niiauic differences in bi,ltcf, became of iJic h-ghed im- 
portance, 'iJiat Clnid was a divine pciion feat by 
God to correct and reform mankind, is tKc belief of 
the Arians. I'lus is not bel.evuig in Chrid, lay the 
orihodox. “ You mult believe, that he is the bon of 
“ God, and ccjual to the l ailicr.’* This capital 

ddpute. But the fpirit of difputatiq^ld^^^ red 
there : ;vcry trifle was made a fubj«9|^^^B^ng | 
and hence pcrfeciition without end* ^wHHKNIili^Oxis 
w eic thus encouraged among Chrid UUMI' the 
mod unmanly vices were mentorioos to promote the 
intcred of one fed again ft another. It became a mat* 
un, that ill may be dene in order to bring about good ) 
and accordingly every deceit was put in pradicc by 
clergymen, not excepting forgery, in fupport of their 
own fed. Such pradicc.* v. .re common as early as th*: 
third century. The pcrfccu'-ng fpint continues m vi- 
gour among the Roman Catholics, againd thofe who 
deny the infaJlibUily of their (nyzT 9 ign pontitr. It 

;.i^h 
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of the world ; and I wifl\ it moft profound 
reft) never again to awake. People begin 
to be afliamed of it, as of a garment long 
out of fafluion. Let the other continue 
for amureinent : it is innocent ; and if it 
do no good, it is not produftive of fo much 
harm. 

The 

liigb trcufi-n to Jilicgard his authority ; and rebels arc 
pcif-cutcd with fi:c and fword in this world, and with 
clcrn.il damnation in the next. No Iboncr had Pro- 
icftants renounced the Papal authority, than they gave 
vent to pcirccullon agaiiill one another. Amenta was 
the rciiigc of many dillcntcri, from the church of Eng- 
land, to avoid ptuf'cution at Iiomc. But fcarcc were 
they cllahllli.cd there, when they raifed a violent per- 
fccuticm againll Qu-ikcrs, the mod innocuous of ail 
I'ects. 

/Teal for a new religion is immoderate. It cools 
gradtHtlHHHlgd at tail vanithes wircre that rt-iigtun has 
and is peaceably fuhmilted to. 
a faiutary truth is difeovered, that 
peOple'l9<il^HW9Lt religions, nay even of ditlcient Iccis, 
may IflelfeaSe^ly together. In Englmd and Hol- 
land, mttti are permitted to worlhip UoJ their owm 
way* provided they give no dlllurbancc to fociety. 
Ploliand has given to inaiikin t a gloiioa-* example, not 
only of univerhd toleration, bu: ot permitting men, 
without r egard t ) dilTcrencc 01 religion, to enjoy all 
the priv lieges of a citizen. Even the Jews in Suri- 
nam arc admitted to l>car a part in the government. 
And that laudable example is copied by Britain with 
refpcin to the Roman Catholics in the illand Grenade, 
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The defire of making converts proceeds 
from two different caufes. In fuperftiti- 
0U8 zealots, it proceeds from an opinion, 
that all who differ from them arc in the 
road to damnation : for which rcafon, there 
is a rage of making converts among Ro- 
man (Catholics ; who, without ceremony, 
deliver over to the flames of hell, every 
perfon who is not of their communion. 
The other caufc is more natural : every 
man thinks hiinfclf in tlie right, efpecially 
in matters of confcquence ; and, for that 
reafon, he is luippy to find others of his o- 
pinion {a). With refped to the firfl caufe, 
1 beg attention to the following confide- 
rations ; not with any hope of converting 
zealots, but to prevent, if pofiiblc, others 
from becoming fuch. In none of the 
works of. God is variety |ij||e happily 
blended with uniformity, tnWPin the for- 
mation of man. Uniformity prevails in 
the human face with refped: to eyes, nofe, 
mouth, and otlicr capital parts ; variety 
prevails in the expreffions of ihcfe parts, 
ferving to diflinguifli one perfon from 
another, without hazard of error. In like 
manner, the minds pf men are uniform 

with 

^a) Elcmcals of Criticifnii vol, 2. p. 493. edit, 5. 
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with refpedl to their paflTions and princi- 
ples ; hut the various tones and expreflions 
of thefe, form different charafters without 
end. A face deftitute of a nofe or of a 
mouth, is monftrous : a mind deftitute of 
the moral fenfc, or of a fenfe of religion, 
is no lefs fo. But variety of expreffion in 
different faces is agreeable, becaufe we re- 
lifti variety ; and a fimilar variety in the 
expreftions or tones of paflion, ought to be 
equally agreeable. Endlefs differences in 
temper, in taftc, and in mental faculties, 
that of reafon in particular, produce necef- 
farily variety in fentiment and in opinion* 
Can God be difpleafed with fuch variety, 
when it is his own work ? He requires no 
uniformity, except with rcfpcfl to an up- 
right mind and clear confcience, which arc 
indifpenfab^ Here at the fame time is 
difeovered sin illuftrious final caufe. Dif- 
ferent countenances in the human race, 
not only diftinguifh one perfon from ano- 
ther, but promote fociciy, by aiding us to 
chufe a friend, an aflbeiate, a partner for 
life. Differences in opinion and fentiment 
have ftill more beneficial effects : they roufe 
the attention, give exercife to the under- 
ftanding, and fharpen the reafoning facul- 
ty' 
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ty. With refpeft to religion in particular, 
perfc£l uniformity, which furnifheth no 
iubjedl for thinking nor for realbning, 
would produce langoiir in divine worlhip, 
and make us fink into cold indifference. 
IIow fooiifh then is the rage of making 
profeiytcs ? Let every man enjoy his na- 
tive liberty, of thiiiking as well as of adl- 
ing ; free to a<ft as he plcales, provided 
cMily he obey the rii’ s of morality ; equal- 
ly free to think as lie pleafes, proviticd on- 
ly he acknowledge the Circat fiod as fvis 
maker atul tnallrr, and perceive the necci- 
fary conncvlioa of re!ij;ion vviili morality. 
Strid uniformity in other matters, may he 
compared to a fprin|^-day, calm and fe- 
reue ; neither fo hojikis to make us drop 
a garment, nor fo cold as to require an 
addition ; no uind to ruffle, jj^pr rain to 
make (hcitcr neceffary. We enjoy the 
fvvect feene for a moment : we v;alk, wc 
(it, we mufe — but foon fall aflccp. Agi- 
tation is the element of man, and the life 
of fociety. Let us not attempt to corredt 
the works of God : the attempt will be- 
tray us into abfurd errors. This dodlrine 
cannot be better iiluflratcd than by a con- 

verfation, 
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vcrfation, reported by the Jefult Tachard, 
between the King of Siam, and a French 
ambaffador, who, in his mafter’s name, 
urged that king to embrace the Chriftian 
religion, ‘‘ I am furprifed,*’ faid his IV1a« 
jefty of Siam, “ that the King of France, 
** my good friend, Ihould intereft himfelf 
** fo warmly in what concerns God only. 
‘‘ He hath given to his creatures different 
minds and different inclinations, v^hich 
“ naturally lead them to dilTcr in opinion. 
‘‘ We admire variety in the material 
‘‘ world ; why not equally admire it in 
matters of religion ? Have we not then 
“ rcafon to believe, that God takes plea- 
“ fure in all the different forms of wor- 
fliip ? Had it been the intention of God 
“ to produce uniformity in religion, he 
“ would have formed all men with the 
“ fame mind.” Bernier introduces fome 
Gentiles of Hindoftan defending their re- 
ligion much in the fame manner : “ That 
they did not pretend their law to be 
“ univerfal ; that they did not hold ours 
“ to be falfe, as, for ought they knew, 
^ it might be a good law for us ; and 

“ that 
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** that God probably, made many roads to 

heaven.*^ 

With rdpca to the other caufc above 
mentioncdi the dcfire of putting people 
in the right road : To reafon others into 
our religious principles, is natural ; but 
it is not always prudent. I wiih my neigh- 
bour to be of my opinion, becaufe I think 
my opinion right : but is there no danger 
of undermining his religious principles, 
without eAablifhing better in their ftead ? 
Ought I not to xedrain my defirc of ma- 
king converts, when the attempt may pof- 
fibly reduce 'them to abandon religion al- 
together, as a matter of utter uncertainty ? 
If a man of dear underftanding has, by 
forac unhappy means, been led into error, 
that man may be fet right by fair reafon* 
ing : but beware of endeavoui^^pg to con- 
vert people of low parts, who are indebted 
for their creed to parents, to education, or 
to example : it is fafer to let them reft as 
they arc. 

At any rate, let us never attempt to 
gain profelytes by rewards, or by terror : 
what other efied can fuch motives, pro- 
duce, but diflimulatioa and lying, parents 
of every fecr^ crime. The Emprefs of 
VoL. IV. 3 K Ruffia 
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Ruliia ufes a method for conTerting her 
Pagan fubje^s of Kamikatka, no lefs a- 
grecable than effedual ; which is, to ex- 
empt from taxes for ten years, fuch of 
them as profefs the Chriftian religion. 
This practice may be political f but it 
tends not to advance religion, and is de- 
ftrudive of morality. Terror, on the o- 
ther hand, may be equally efiedual, but 
is not altogether fo agreeable. The people 
of Rum, one of the Hebrides, were Pa- 
pifts till the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, when in one day they were all pro- 
felyted to the Proteftant faith. Maclean 
of Coll, their chieftain, went to the ifland 
with a protellant minifter, and ordered all 
the inhabitants to appear on Sunday at 
public worlhip. They came, but refufed 
to hear a%*roteflant minifter. The chief- 
tain reafoned with them : but finding 
that his reafonings made no impreflion, he 
laid hold of the moft forward ; and ha- 
ving made a deep impreffion on him with 
his cane, pulhed him into the church. 
The reft followed like meek lambs j and 
from that day have continued firm Pro- 
teftants. The Proteftantifm of Rum » 

ftyled 
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ftyled by tbesr Popi(h neighbours the fiutK 
of the yellfw flick. 

To apply any means for making pro- 
fclytcs^ other than fair reafoning, appears 
to me a ftrange pcrvcrfion. Can God 
pleafed with ufing rewards or punifli* 
ments, or can any rational man juftify 
them ? What then (hould move any one 
to put them in pra£tice ? I 0iould be ut- 
terly at a lofs to anfwer the queftion, but 
for a mentioned more than once a- 
bove, that the rude and illiterate judge by 
light only, not by rc0«aion. They lay 
weight on the external vifiblc afl, with- 
out thinking of intention^ which is not 
vifible. In truths the bulk of mankind 
reft upon the external profeffion of reli- 
gion ? they never think of the heart, nor 
confider how that ftands affc^^ What 
elfe is it but the external ad merely that 
moves the Romilh miflionarics to baptize 
the infants of favages even at the mo- 
ment of expiring ? which they profecure 
with much pious ardour, 1 heir zeal me- 
rits applaufe, but not their judgment. 
Can any rational perfon ferioufly believe, 
that the dipping a favage or an infant in 
water wi)l make cither of them a Chri- 

ftiao^ 
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ftian, or that the want of this ceremony 
will precipitate them into hell ? The Li- 
thuanians, before their converfion to ChrU 
ftianity, worfhipped ferpents, every fami- 
ly entertaining one as a houfehold god, 
Sigifmundus, in his commentaries of Muf- 
covy, reports the following incident. A 
converted Chriftian having perfuaded a 
neighbour to follow his example^ and, in 
token of his converfion, to kill his ferpenr, 
was furprifed, at his next vifit, to find his 
convert in the deepeft melancholy, bitterly 
lamenting that he had murdered his god, 
and that the moft dreadful calamities would 
befal him. Was this perfon a Chriftian 
more than nominally ? At the end of 
the laft century, when Kempfer was in 
Japan, tl|^re remained but about fifty Ja- 
pan Chriftians, who were locked up in 
prifon for life, Thefe poor people knew 
no more of the Chriftian religion, but tlie 
names of our Saviour and of the Virgin 
Mary ; and yet fo zealous Chriftians were 
they, as rather to die miferably in jail, 
than to renounce the name of Chrift, and 
be fet at liberty. The inhabitants of the 
iftand Annaboa in the gulf of Guinea have 
been converted by the Portuguefe to Chri- 

ftianity. 
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ftianity. No more is required of them, as 
Bofman obfervcs, but to repeat a Pater 
Uofier^ and Ave Marian confcfs to the 
prieft, and bring offerings to him. 

I cannot with fatisfa^ion conclude this 
Iketch, without congratulating my prefent 
countrymen of Britain upon their know- 
ledge of the intimate connefition that true 
religion has with morality. May the im- 
portance of that conne<aion, always at 
heart, excite us to govern every adion of 
our lives by the united principles of mora- 
lity and religion : what a happy people 

would we be ! 
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SKETCH I. 

Scotch Entails conftdered in Moral and Po- 
litical Views. 

M A N w by nature a boarding ani- 
mal ; and to fecure what is ac- 
quired by honeft induftry, the fenfe of 
property is made a branch of human na- 
ture (a). During the infancy of nations, 
when artificial wants are unknown, the 
hoarding appetite makes no figure. The 
ufe of money produced a great alteration 
in the human heart. Money having at 
command the goods of fortune, introdu- 
ced inequality of rank, luxury, and arti- 
ficial wants without end. No bounds are 

fet 


(«) Book !• Sketch i. 
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fet to hoarding, where an appetite for ar- 
tificial wants is indulged : love of money 
becomes the ruling paffion ; it is coveted 
by many, in order to be hoarded ; and 
means are abfurdly converted into an 
end* 

The fenfe of property, weak among ra- 
vages, ripens gradually till it arrives at 
maturity in poliflied nations. In every 
ftage of the progrefs, fome new power is 
added to property ; and now, for centuries, 
men have enjoyed every power over their 
own goods, that a rational mind can de- 
fire (/i) : they have the free difpofal during 
life, and even after death, by naming 
an heir. Thefc powers are fufficient for 
accomplifliing every rational purpofe : they 
are fufficient for commerce, and they arc 
fufficient for benevolence. But the arti- 
ficial wants of men are boundlefs : not 
content with the full enjoyment of their 
property during life, nor with the pro{pc£t 
of its being enjoyed by a favourite heir, they 
are anxioufly bent to preferve it to them- 
fclvcs for ever, A man who has amafled 
a great eftate in land, is miferable at the 

(c) Hidorical Law-trads, Trad. 3. 
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profpefl of being obliged to quit his hold : 
to footh his difeafed fancy, he makes a 
deed fecuring it for ever to certain heirs ; 
who muft without end bear his name, and 
prefer ve his eftate entire. Death, it is 
true, muft at laft feparate him from his 
idol : it is fomc confolation, however, 
that his will governs and gives law to e- 
very fubfequent proprietor. How repug- 
nant to the frail ftate of man arc fucli 
fwollen conceptions ! Upon thefc, howe- 
ver, are founded entails, which have pre- 
vailed in many parts of the world, and 
unhappily at this day infeft Scotland. Did 
entails produce no other mifehief hut the 
gratification of a diRempercd aj^petire, 
they might be endured, ihougli far from 
deferving approbation : but, like other 
tranfgrcfllons of nature and rcafon, they 
are produdivc of much mifehief, not only 
to commerce, but to the very heirs for 
whofc fake alone it is pretended that tlicy 
are made, 

Confidcring tliat the law of nature lias 
beftowed on man every power of property 
that is ncceHliry tiilier for commerce cr 
for benevolence, hew blind was it in the 
Englifii legiilaturc to add a moft irrational 
VoL, II. 3 L power, 
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power, that of making an entail ! But 
men will always be mending ; and, when 
a lawgiver ventures to tamper with the 
laws of nature, he hazards much mifehief 
We have a pregnant inftance above, of an 
attempt to mend the laws of God in many 
abfurd regulations for the poor ; and that 
the law authorifing entails is another in- 
ftance of the fame kind, will be evident 
from what follows. 

The mifehievous efl'edts of Englifli en- 
tails were foon difeovered : they occafion- 
cd fuch injuftice and oppreftlon, that even 
the judges ventured to relieve the nation 
from them by [an artificial form, termed 
fne and recovery. And yet, though no 
moderate man would dcfire more power 
over his eftatc than he has by common law, 
the legiilature of Scotland enabled every 
land-proprietor to fetter his eftate for ever ; 
to tyrannize over his heirs ; and to re- 
duce their property to a fliadow, by pro- 
hibiting them to alien, and by prohibiting 
them to contra<ft debt, were it even to re- 
deem them from death or flavery. Thus, 
many a man, fonder of his eftate than of 
his wife and children, grudges the ufe of 
It to his natural heirs, reducing them to 

the 
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the ftate of mere lifcrenters. Behold the 
confequences* A number of noblemen, 
and gentlemen among us lie in wait for 
every parcel of land that comes to market. 
Intent upon aggrandizing their family, or 
rather their eftate, which is the favoutitc 
objedt, they fecure every purchafe by an 
entail ; and the fame courfe will be fol- 
lowed, till no land be left to be purchafed. 
Thus every entailed cflate in Scotland be- 
comes in cflVdt a mortmain, admitting ad- 
ditions without end, but abfolutely bar- 
ring alienation ; and if the Icgiflature in- 
terpofe not, the period is not dillant, when 
all the land in Scotland will be locked up 
by entails,* and withdrawn from com- 
merce. 

The purpofe of the prefent eflay, is to 
fet before our Icgiflature, co'olly and im- 
partially, the deftrudtivc cffedls of a Scotch 
entail. 1 am not fo fanguine as to hope, 
that men, who convert means into an end, 
and avariciouily covet land for its own 
fake, will be prevailed upon to regard, ci- 
ther the intcren: of their country, or of theii 
pofterity : but I would gladly hope, that 
the legillaturc may be reufed to give at- 
tention 
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tention to a national objedl of no flight 
importance. 

I begin with efFcds of a private or do- 
meftic nature. To the polTeflbr, an entail 
is a conftant fource of difcontent, by fub- 
verting that liberty and independence, 
which all men covet with refpeft to their 
goods as well as their perfons. What can 
be more vexatious to a proprietor of a 
great land-eflate, than to be barred from 
the mod laudable afts, fuitable provifions, 
for example, to a wife or children ? not to 
mention numberlefs adts of benevolence, 
that endear individuals to each other, and 
fweeten lociety. A great proportion of 
the land in Scotland is in fuch a flare, 
that, by laying out a thoufand pounds 
or fo, an intelligent proprietor may add a 
hundred pounds yearly to his rent-roll. 
But an entail cflcdliially bars that improve- 
ment : it affords the proprietor no credit ; 
and fuppofing him to have the command 
of money independent of the eftate, he 
will be ill-fated if he have not means to 
employ it more profitably for his own in- 
tereft. An entail, at the fame time, is no 
better than a trap for an improvident pof- 
fcflbr ; to avoid altogether the contrading 

debt, 
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debt, is impradiicable ; and if a young 
man be guided more by pleafure than by 
prudence, which commonly is the cafe 
of young men, a vigilant and rapacious 
fubftitute, taking advantage of a forfeit- 
ing claufe, turns him out of pofleflion, 
and delivers him over to want and mi- 
fery. 

I beg Indulgence for introducing a cafe, 
which, though particular, may frequently 
happen. A gentleman, who has a family- 
feat hnely lituatod, but in the l\atc of na- 
ture, is tempted to lay out great fiuns up- 
on improvements and einbcllirhmcnts, ha- 
ving a numerous iOuc to benefit by his o- 
perations. They all fail ; and a flranger, 
perhaps his enemy, becomes the heir of 
entail. Fond, however, of his darling feat, 
he is willing to preferve all entire, upon 
procuring to his heirs a rcafonabic fum for 
his improvements ; which is refufed. A- 
verfe to lay wafle the work of his own 
hands, he reflrids his demand to the real 
value of the growing timber — All in vain. 
Provoked at the obftinacy of the heir of 
entail, he cuts down every tree, difmantlcs 
the place ; and with a fad heart abandons 
his beloved habitation. In a bare country 

like 
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like Scotland, is it not cruel to deter pro* 
prietors by an entail, from improving 
their land, and embelliftiing their femily- 
fcats ? Is it not ftill more cruel, to force 
a proprietor, who has no heir of his own 
blood) to lay all wafte, inflcad of leaving 
behind him a monument of his tafte and 
induftry i 

But an entail is produdive of confe- 
quences ftill more difmal, even with re- 
fped to heirs. A young man upon whom 
the family-eftate is entailed without any 
power relVi ved to the father, is not com- 
monly obfequious to advice, nor patiently 
fubmifiivc to the fatigues of education ; 
he abandons hinifclf to plcafure, and in- 
dulges his paflions without control. In 
one word) there is no fituation more fub- 
vcrfivc of morals, than tiiat of a young 
man, bred up from infancy in the certain- 
ty of inheriting an opulent fortune. 

The condition of the other children, 
daughters efpccially, is commonly deplo- 
rable. The proprietor of a large entailed 
eftate leaves at his death children who 
have acquired a tafte for fumptuous li- 
ving. The fons drop off one by one, and 
^ number of daughters remain, with a 

fcanty 
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fcanty provifion, or perhaps with none at 
all. A collateral male heir fucceeds, who, 
after a painful fcarch, is difcovered in fome 
remote corner, -qualified to procure bread 
by the fpade or the plough, but entirely 
unqualified for behaving as mafter of an 
opulent fortune. By fuch a metamorpho- 
fis, the poor man makes a ludicrous fi- 
gure ; while the daughters, reduced to 
indigence, are in a fituation much more 
lamentable than are the brats of beggars. 

Our entails produce another domcftic 
evil, for which no proper remedy is pro- 
vided. The films permitted in moft en- 
tails to younger children, however ade- 
quate when the entail is made, become in 
time too fcanty, by a fall in the value of 
money, and by increafe of luxury ; which 
is peculiarly hard upon daughters of great 
families : the provifions deftined for them 
will not afford them bread ; and they can- 
not hope to be fuitably matched, without 
a decent fortune, if we adhere to entails, 
nunneries ought to be provided. 

But the domeftic evils of an entail make 
no figure, compared with thofc that re- 
fpeft the public. Thefe in their full ex- 
tent 
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tent would fill a volume : they are well 
known ; and it may be fufficient to keep 
them in view by fome flight hints. 

As obferved above, few tenants in tail 
can command money for improvements, 
however profitable. Such difeouragement 
to agriculture, hurtful to proprietors of 
entailed eftates, is ftill more fo to the pu- 
blic. It is now an eftabliflied maxim, 
Tliat a (late is powerful in proportion to 
the produ£t of its land : a nation that 
feeds its neighbours, can ftarve them. The 
quantity of land that is locked up in Scot- 
land by entails, has damped the grow- 
ing fpirit of agriculture. There is not 
produced fufficicncy of corn at home for 
our own confumpt : and our condition 
will become worfe and worfc by new en- 
tails, till agriculture and induflry be anni- 
hilated. Were the great entailed eftates 
in Scotland fpUt into fmall properties of 
fifty or a hundred pounds yearly rent, we 
fhould foon be enabled, not only to fup- 
ply our own markets, but to fpare for our 
neighbours. 

In the next place, our entails are no 
lefs fubverfive of) commerce than of agri- 
culture. There are nuraberlefs land e- 

ftates 
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ftatcs in Scotland of one, two, or three 
hundred pounds yearly rent. Such an e- 
date cannot afibrd bare neceflaries to the 
proprietor, if he pretend to live like a 
gentleman. But he has an excellent re- 
iource : let him apply to any branch of 
trade, his eftate will afford him credit for 
what money he wants. The profit he 
makes, pays the intcreft of the money 
borrowed, with a furplus ; and this fur- 
plUvS, added to the rent of his eftate, ena- 
bles Iiim to live comfortably, A number 
of land-proprietors in fuch circumftances, 
would advance commerce to a great height. 
But alas ! there are not many who have 
that refourcc : fuch is the itch in Scot- 
land for entailing, as even to defeend 
lower than one hundred pounds yearly. 
Can one behold with patience, the coun- 
tenance that is given to felfiOi wrong- 
headed people, acling in direct oppolitloa 
to the profperity of ihcir country ? Com- 
merce is no Icfs hurt in another refped ; 
when our land is withdrawn from com- 
merce by entails, every profperous trader 
will defert a country where he can find 
no land to purchafe ; for to raife a fami- 
iy, by acquiring an eftate in land, is the 
VoL, IV. 3 M ultimate 
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ultimate aim of every merchant, and of c* 
very man who accumulates money. 

Thirdly, An entail is a bitter enemy to 
population. Population depends greatly 
on the number of land- proprietors. A 
very fmall portion of land, managed with 
fkill and induftry, affords bread to a nu- 
merous family ; and the great aim of the 
frugal proprietor, is to provide a fund 
for educating his children, and for efta- 
blifhlng them in bufmefs. A numerous 
iflue, at the fame time, is commonly the 
lot of the temperate and frugal ; becaufe 
luxury and voluptuoufnefs enervate the 
body, and dry up the fources of procrea- 
tion. This is no chimera or fond imagi- 
nation ; traverfe Europe ; compare great 
capitals with diflant provinces ; and it 
will be found to hold univerfally, that 
children abound much more among the 
induftrious poor, than among the luxu- 
rious rich. But if divifion of land into 
fmall properties, tend to population ; de- 
population muft be the neceflary confe- 
quence of an entail, the avowed intent of 
which is to unite many fmall properties 
in one great eftate ; and confequently, to 

redne^ 
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reduce land-proprietors to a fmall num« 
ber. 

Let U8, in the fourth place, take under 
confidcration the children of landholders 
with refpeft to education and induftry ; 
for, unlefs men be ufefully employed, po- 
pulation is of no real advantage to a ftate* 
In that refped, great and fmall eftates ad- 
mit no comparifon. Children of great 
families, accuftomed to affluence and lu- 
xury, arc too proud for bufinefs ; and, 
were they even willing, arc incapable tO 
drudge at a laborious employment. At 
the fame time, the father’s hands being 
tied up by his entail from affording them 
fuitable provifions, they become a burden 
on the family, and on the ftatc, and cart 
do no fervice to either, but by dying. 
Yet there are men fo blind, or fo callous, 
as to be fond of entails. Let us try whe- 
ther a more pleafing fcenc will have any 
effefl upon them. Children of fmall land- 
holders are from infancy educated in ^ 
frugal manner ; and they muft be induf- 
trious, as they depend on induftry fur 
bread. Among that clafs of men, educa- 
tion has its moft powerful influence ; and 
upon that clafs a nation chiefly relies, for 
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its fkilful artifts and manufa&urers, for its 
lawyers, phyficians, divines, and even for 
its generals and ftatcfmen. 

And this leads to confider, in the fifth 
place, the influence that great and fmall 
eftates ''have on manners. Gentlemen of 
a moderate fortune, connefted with their 
fuperiors and inferiors, improve fociety, 
by fpreading kindly afle£lion through the 
whole members of the ftate. In fuch on- 
ly refuies the genuine fpirif of liberty, ab- 
horrent equally of fervility to fuperiors, 
and of tyranny to inferiors. The nature 
of the Britifh government creates a mu- 
tual dependence of the great and fmall on 
each other. The great have favours to 
bellow : tlie fmall have many more, by 
their privilege of eledling parliamcnt-inen; 
which obliges men of high rank to afFeiS: 
popularity, however little feeling they may 
have for the good of their fellow creatures. 
This connexion produces good manners 
at Icaft, between dilFcrcnt ranks, and per- 
haps feme degree of cordiality. Accumu- 
lation of land into great eflates, produces 
oppofitc manners : when all the land in 
Scotland is fwallowed up by a number of 
grandees, and few gentlemen of the middle 

rank 
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yaifk are left ; even the appearance of po- 
pularity will vanilh, leaving pride and in- 
folence on the one hand^ and abjedl fervi- 
lity on the other. In a word, the diftri- 
bution of land into many (hares, accords 
charmingly with the free fpirit of the Bri- 
tifti conftitution ; but nothing is more re- 
pugnant to that fpirit, than overgrown e- 
ftates in land. 

In the fixth place, Arts and fciences can 
never flouiifh in a country, wlicre all the 
land is engrofled by a few. Science will 
never be cultivated by the difpirited te- 
nant, who can fcarce procure bread ; and 
ftill lefs, if pofTible, by the infolcnt land- 
lord, who is too fclf-lufficicnt for inftriic- 
tion. There will be no encouragement 
for arts : great and opulent proprietors, 
foftcring ambitious views, will cling to the 
feat of government, which is far remo- 
ved from Scotland ; and if vanity make 
them fometimes difplay their grandpur at 
their country-feats, they will he too deli- 
cate for any articles of luxury but what 
are foreign. The arts and fcicnccs being 
thus banifhed, Scotland will be defened 
by every man of fpirit who can find bread 
clfewhcre. 


In 
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In the fevenih place, Such oirergrowii 
eftates will produce an irregular and dan- 
gerous influence with refped to the Houfe 
of Commons. The parliament-horoughs 
will be fubdued by weight of money ; and, 
with refpe£t to county-eledions, it is a 
chance if there be left in a county as ma- 
ny qualified landholders as to afford a 
free choice. In fuch cxrcumftances, will 
our conftitution be in no danger from the 
ambitious views of men elevated above o- 
thers by their vaft pofleflions ? Is it un- 
likely, that fuch men, taking advantage 
of public difeord, will become an united 
body of ambitious oppreflbrs, overawing 
their fovereign as well as their fcllow-fub- 
jedts ? Such was the miferable condition 
of Britain, while the feudal oligarchy fub- 
fifted : fuch at prefent is the miferable con- 
dition of Poland : and fuch will be the 
miferable condition of Scotland, if the le- 
giflature do not ftretch out a faving hand. 

If the public intereft only were to be 
regarded, entails ought to be deftroyed 
root and branch. But a numberlefs bo- 
dy of fubftitutes are interefted, many of 
whom would be difinherited, if the te- 
nants in tail had power. To reconcile as 

much 
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much as poffible thefe oppofite intcrefts, 
it is propofcd that the following articles 
be authorifed by a ftatute. Firft, That 
the 2l& of parliament 1685 be repealed 
with refpeft to all future operations. Se- 
cond, That entails already made and com- 
pleted, lhall continue effedual to fuch fub- 
ftitutes as cxift at the date of the aft pro- 
pofed ; but £hall not benefit any fubftltute 
born after it. Third, That power be re- 
ferved to every proprietor, after the adl 
1685 is at an end, to fettle his eftate upon 
what heirs lie thinks proper, and to bar 
thefe heirs from altering the order of fuc- 
ceffion I thefe powers being inherent in 
property at common law. 

At the fame time, the prohibiting entails 
will avail little, if truft-deeds be permitted 
in their utmoft extent, as ia England. And 
therefore, in order to rc-eftabli(li the law 
of nature with refpe<fl to land-property, a 
limitation of truft-deeds is ncccifary. My 
propofal is, That no truft-deed, directing 
or limiting the fucceffion of heirs to a land- 
eftate, fhall be efi'cdual beyond the life of 
the heirs in exiftence at the time. 


SKETCH 
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fied to be provoft, bailie, or alderin^n, but 
an indwelling burgefs, 2dly, “ That no 
“ inhabitant purchafe lordfhip out of 
burgh, to the terror of his combur- 
gcfles. And, jdly, That all provofts, 
bailies, and aldermen of boroughs, bring 
yearly to the chequer, at a day certain, 
“ the compt-books of their common-good, 
to be fcen and confidered by the Lords 
Auditors, giff the fame be fpended for 
the common well of the burgh, or not, 
under the penalty of lofing their freedom. 
“ And that the faids provofts, bailies, and 
aldermen, warn yearly, fifteen days be- 
fore their coming to the chequer, all 
thofe who are willing to come for exa- 
mining the faid accounts, that they may 
‘‘ impugn the fame, in order that all mur- 
mur may ceafe in that behalf/* And t# 
enforce thefe regulations, a brieve was if- 
fued from the chancery, commanding the 
inagiftrates to prefent their accounts to the 
exchequer, and fummoning the burgeffes 
to appear and obje<^ to the fame. 

A defeA in this ftatute made it left ef^ 
fe£tual than it was intended to be. Ma- 
giftrates, to avoid the penally, brought 
the count-books of their common-good 

to 
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to the exchequer; but. they brought no 
rental of the common*good to found a 
charge againft them* This defeat was re- 
medied by a£k 28. pari. 1693, containing 
the following preamble. That the royal 
** boroughs, by the mal-adminiftration of 
their magiftrates, have fallen under great 
“ debts and burdens, to the diminution of 
their dignity, and the difabling of them 
“ to ferve the crown and government as 
** they ought ; and that the care, over- 
“ fight, and control, of the common-good 
“ of boroughs, belong to their Majcltics 
*• by virtue of their prerogative- royal ; 
“ therefore, for preventing the like abufea 
** and mifapplications in all time thereaf- 
** ter, their Majefties ftatute and ordain, 
” That every burgh-royal fhall, betwixt 
and the firft of November next, bring 
to the Lords of Treafury and Exchequer 
** an exadl account of charge and diC- 
charge, fubferibed by the magiftrates 
and town-clerk, of their whole public- 
“ good and revenues, and of the whole 
** debts and incumbrances that affe^ the 
“ feme.” This completed the remedy, 
by putting meatts into the hands of the 
Barone of Exchequer to control the ac- 
counts 
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counts enjoined by the former ftatute to b<j 
yearly given in. 

The foregoing regulations are kept in 
obfervance. Every year a precept iflties 
from the exchequer, figned by one of the 
Parons, addrefled to the diredlor of the 
chancery, requiring him to make out a 
brieve for every royal borough. The 
brieve is accordingly made out, returned 
to the exchequer, and fent to the feveral 
ftieriffs, to be fcrved in all the royal bo- 
roughs within their bounds, as direded 
by the ftatute. Thefe brieves are accor- 
dingly lb ferved by the ftierifTs ; and par- 
ticularly it is a conftant form in moft of 
the royal boroughs, to iflue a proclama- 
tion, fifteen days before the day named 
for appearance in exchequer, warning the 
inhabitants to repair there, in order to ob- 
jed to the public accounts of the town : 
and further, in order to give them oppor- 
tunity to frame objedions, the book and 
counts are laid open for thefe fifteen days, 
to be infpeded by all the inhabitants. 

We learn from the records of exchequer, 
that, from the year 1660 to the year 1683, 
^egopats were regularly given in to cx^ 

chequ^r^ 
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chequer, in obedience to the ftatate. The 
town of Edinburgh' only having failed for 
foine fliort time, Captain Thomas Hamil- 
ton merchant there, by an adlion in ex- 
chequer, compelled the magiftrates to pro- 
duce upon oath their treafurcr’s accounts, 
which were accordingly audited. And we 
alfo learn, that, froin the Reftoration down 
to the Union, a clerk to the borough-roll 
was appointed by the crown, whofe proper 
bufmefs it was to examine and audite the 
accounts of the boroughs. 

'Notwithftanding the foregoing falutary 
regulations, and the form conllantly prac- 
tifed to make them cfledual, the boroughs 
of late years liave forborn to prclcnt their 
accounts in exchequer ; hoping that they 
would be overlooked by the Englifli court 
of exchequer, eftablifhed in Scotland af- 
ter the Union ; which accordingly hap- 
pened. This negledl in the court of ex- 
chequer is greatly to be regretted, bccaufe 
it reduces *thc royal boroughs, by the 
mal-adminiftration of their magiftrates, 
to the fame miferable condition that is fo 
loudly complained of in the ftatutes a- 
bove mentioned. It is undoubtedly in 
the power of the Barons to reftore good 

govern- 
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government to the boroughsi by compelU 
ing the magiftratcs to account yearly in 
the court of exchequer, according to the 
foregoing regulations : no more is necef- 
fary, but to fignify publicly that they are 
rcfolved to put thefe regulations in execu- 
tion. 

How beneficial that ftep would be to 
this country in general, and to the royal 
boroughs in particular, will appear from 
confidcring, firft, the unhappy confequen- 
ces that refult from fufFering magiftratcs to 
difpofe of the town’s revenues, without 
any check or control ; and next, the good 
effedts that muft refult from a regular and 
careful management, under the infpedtion 
of the King’s judges. 

The unhappy confequenecs of leaving 
magiftratcs without any check or control, 
arc too vifiblc to be difguifed. The reve- 
nues of a royal borough are feldom laid 
out for the good of the town, but in ma- 
king friends to the party who are in pof- 
feffion of the magiftracy ; and in rioting 
and drunkennefs, for which every pretext 
ia laid hold of, particularly that of hofpi- 
tality to ftrangers. Such itiifmanagement 
tends to idlenefs^ and corruption of man* 

ners ; 
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ners } which accordingly arc remarkable in 
rooft royal boroughs. Nor is the conta- 
gion confined within the town : it com- 
monly fpreads all around. 

Another confequence no lefs fatal, of 
leaving magiftrates to a^i without control, 
is a ftrong defire in every licentious bur- 
gefs, of ftepping into the magiftracy, for 
his own fake, and for that of his friends. 
Hence the faftions and animofities that 
prevail in almoll all the royal boroughs i 
which are violently and indecently purfued, 
without the leaft regard to the good of the 
community. 

The greateft evil of all, rcfpefls the 
choice of their reprefentatives in parlia- 
ment. A habit of riot and intemperance, 
makes them fit fubje^s to be corrupted 
by every adventurer who is willing to lay 
out money for purchafing a feat in parlia- 
ment. Hence the infamous pradice of 
bribery at elections, which tends not only 
to corrupt the whole mafs of the people, 
but, which is ftill more dreadful, tends 
to fill the Houfe of Commons with men 
of diflblute manners, void of probity and 
honour. 

But, turning from feenes fo difmal, let 

us 
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us view the beautiful effedls that refult 
from ati adminiftration regularly carried 
on, as directed by the ftatutes above men- 
tioned. The revenues of the royal bo- 
roughs are fuppofed to be above L. 40,000 
yearly. And were this fum, or the half 
of it, prudently expended, for promoting 
arts and induftry among the numerous in- 
habitants of royal boroughs ; the benefit, 
in a country fo narrow and poor as Scot- 
land, would be immenfe : it would tend 
to population, it would greatly increafe 
induftry, manufaftures, and commerce, be- 
fide augmenting the public revenue. In 
the next place, as there would be no temp- 
tation for defigning men to convert the 
burden of magiftracy into a benefit, fac- 
tion and difeord would vanifli ; and there 
would be no lefs folicitude to fliun the 
burden, than at prefent is feen to obtain 
it. None would fubmit to the burden 
but the truly patriotic, men who would 
chearfully beftow their time, and perhaps 
their money, upon the public ; and whofc 
ambition it would be to acquire a charac- 
ter, by promoting induftry, temperance, 
and honefty, among their fellow-citizens. 

And 
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And when the government of the royal 
boroughs tomes to be in fo good hands, 
bribery, which corrupts the very vitals of 
our conftituiion, will be baniOied of courfe. 
And confidering the proper and conftitu- 
tional dependence of the royal boroughs 
upon the king’s judges, we may have rea- 
fonablc aflurance, that few reprefentativcs 
will be chofen, but who are friends to 
their country and to their fovereign. 
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Flan for improving and prefcrving in order 
the Highvuays in Scotland. 


PREFACE. 

JiJTghways have in Scotland become a ca^ 
pitat obje^ of police^ by the increafe 
of inland commerce^ upon ivhich bad roads 
are a heavy tax. Happily for our country^ 
no perfon is ignorant of this truth ; and we 
fee with pleafure the fruits of their convic^^ 
t ion in various attempts^ public and pr ivate^ 
to eJlabVfh this valuable branch of police 
upon the bejl footing. As this is no eafy 
tajk^ it may reafonably be hoped^ that men 
inter ejled will ferionfly apply to it y and will 
freely produce fuch hints as occur to them. 
In the latter view^ the following plan is 
offered to the public : and if from the va^ 
rious propofals that have been or fhall be 
publifhed^ an effedive plan can be framed^ 
fuch as completely to anfwer its purpofe^ it 

may 
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may fafcly he pronounced^ that it will pro^ 
duce more benefit to this country^ than has 
been produced by any other fingle impro^e^ 
ment fince the union of the two kingdoms. 

I . '’ I 'HE jufticcs of peace, commiffioners 
of fuppljr, the flicriff or ftcwart 
depute, and the firft magiftrate of royal 
boroughs, fliall be commillioners for ma- 
king and repairing highways, bridges, and 
ferries, in the fcveral (hires and ftewart- 
ries. All the powers given by law to the 
juftices of peace, and commiffioners of 
fupply, with refpeft to highways, bridges, 
and ferries, (hall be transferred to them ; 
and any two (hall be a quorum, except 
where a greater number is required by this 
a£t. 

2. The (heriff or ftcwart depute (hall 
appoint the firft day of meeting of the faid 
comnviffioners, as foon as may convenient- 
ly be after the date of the aft, by an inti- 
mation at each parifh-church upon a Sun-, 
day, at the clofe of the forenoon fervice. 
And the laft Tuefday of March (hall year- 
ly thereafter be a day of meeting at the 
head borough of the (hire or ftewartry, in 
place of the firft or third Tuefday of May 

appointed 
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appointed by former afts. The commif- 
fioners (hall appoint a prefes, convener, 
and clerk : and they (hall be impowcred to 
adjourn themfelves from lime to time. 

3. The commiflioners, at their firft 
meeting, (hall divide the (hire or ftewariry 
into two or more diftrids, as they fee con- 
venient, And if they cannot overtake this 
work at that meeting, they (hall appoint 
proper perfons to form a plan of the in- 
tended divifions, which plan (hall be re- 
ported to the commiffioners at their next 
meeting, in order to be approved or al- 
tered by them. This being fettled, the 
commiflioners (hall appoint the heritors in 
thefe feveral diftridls, or any three of them, 
to meet on a certain day and place, to make 
lifts of the whole public roads within their 
Tcfpedive diftrids, and to fettle the order 
of reparation, beginning with thofe that 
are the mod frequented. The proceedings 
of thefe diftrid meetings muft be reported 
to the commiflioners at their next meet- 
ing ; who are empowered to fettle the or- 
der of reparation, in cafe of variance a- 
mong the heritors ; and alfo to add any 
road that may have been omitted. And 
they (hall record a fcheme or plan of the 

wholp 
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whole roads in the {hirci thus enlifted^ 
with their refolutions thereupon, to he 
f(en in the clerk’s hdiXids gratis. But upon 
any juft caule appearing in the courfe of 
adminiftratioDi the commilTioners (hall be 
empowered to alter or vary this plan, pro- 
vided it be at a meeting previoufly ap- 
pointed for that purpofe, and where three 
fifths at leaft of the commiflioners are pre- 
fent. 

4. If the fheriff or ftewart negledl to ap- 
point the firft meeting of the commiffion- 
ers, he fhall incur a penalty of L. 100, 
upon a fummary complaint to the court 
of feffion by any one heritor of the (hire, 
with cofts of fuit ; the one half of the pe- 
nalty to the plaintiff, and the other half 
to be applied by the commiflioners for the 
purpofes of this adt. If the commiflioners 
fail to meet at the day appointed by the 
fheriff or ftewart, or fail to divide the fhirc 
or llcwartry into diftridis, within fix; 
months of their firft meeting, the fheriff 
or ftewart depute, under the forefaid pe- 
nalty, fhall be bound to do that work 
himfelf ; and alfo to appoint the heritors 
in the feveral diftrifts, or any three of 
them, to make lifts of the public roads as 

above 
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above mentioned, and to report their re- 
folutions to him ; and he is empbwered 
to fettle the order of reparation, in cafe of 
variance among the heritors. If the heri- 
tors fail to meet, and to make a lift of the 
roads as aforefaid, this work fliall be per- 
formed by the fheriflf or ftewart depute 
himfelf. And he fliall be indemnified of 
whatever expences he is at in profecuting 
the faid work, out of the fums that are to 
be levied by authority of this a^, in man- 
ner after mentioned, with an additional 
fum for his own trouble, to be named by 
the circuit judges. 

5. No perfon fliall afl: as a commiflioner 
upon this ftatute, but who has an eftate 
within the county of L. 200 Scots valua- 
tion, or is heir-prefiimptive to fuch an 
eftate, or is named a commiflioner virtute 
officii, under the penalty bf L. 20 Sterling 
toties quotieSy to be profecuted before any 
competent court, by a popular adion, 
with cofts of fuit ; the one half to the 
plaintiff, the other half to the purpofes of 
this afl. 

6. Whereas the fum of 10 d. dire£fed 
by the ad 1669 to be impofed upon each 
L. too of valued rent, is infuflicient for the 

purpofes 
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purpofcs thcreia exprefled j and whereas 
the fix days ftatute-work for repairing the 
highways is in many rcfpcdks inconveni- 
ent ; therefore, inftead of the 10 d. and 
inftead of the ftatute-work, the commif- 
fioners, together with the heritors poflefled 
of L, 200 Scots of valued rent, five, whe- 
ther commiffioners or heritors, making a 
quorum, £hall annually, upon the faid laft 
Tuefday of March, affefs each heritor in a 
fum not exceeding upon each 

L. 100 valued rent; the afleffinent impoC- 
ed on the heritors to be levied by the col- 
leQior of fupply, along with the cefs, and 
by the fame legal remedies. The heritors 
are entitled to relieve thcmfclves of the one 
half of the faid aftefloient, by laying the 
fame upon their tenants, in proportion to 
the rent they pay ; an heritor being al- 
ways confidered as a tenant of the land he 
has in his natural pofteftion. 

7. With refpe£t to boroughs of royalty, 
regality, and barony, and large trading 
villages, the commilTioners are empowered 
to levy from each houfeholdcr, a fum not 
exceeding 2 s. yearly, more or lefs in pro- 
portion to the afleflincnt of the (hire, to 
be paid within forty days after notice 

given, 
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given, under the penalty of double, be> 
fides expence of procefs. Provided, that 
any of thefe houfeholdprs who have coun- 
try-farms, by which they contribute to 
relieve their landlords as above mentioned, 
(hall be exempted from this part of the 
alTelTment. 

8 . If the commillioners and heritors 
neglect to aflefs their fliire, or name fo 
a fum as to be an elufory afleflinent, 
infufficient to anfwer the purpofes of this 
aft, the court of jufticiary, or the circuit- 
judges, are in that cafe empowered and 
required to lay on the higheft aflelTment 
that is made lawful by this aft. In cafe 
of a total omiflion, the commillioners and 
heritors who, by neglefting to convene 
without a good caufe of abfence, havfe 
occafioned ihe faid omiflion, lhall be fub- 
jefted each of them to a penalty of L. 20 
Sterling. And to make thefe penalties 
efleftual, the truftees for filheries and ma- 
nufaftures are appointed to fue for the 
fame before the court of fefllon, and to 
apply the fame, when recovered, to any 
ufeful purpofe within the Ihire, efpecially 
to the purpofes of this aft. And to pre- 
ferve the faid fines entire for the public 

fcrvice, 
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fcrvice, the truftees (hall be entitled to cofts 
of fuit. 

g. The fums levied as aforcfaid (hall 
be laid out annually upon the highways, 
bridges, and ferries, for making, repairing, 
or improving the fame ; proceeding regu- 
larly with the reparation according to the 
fcheme or plan ordered as above to be fet- 
tled in each (hire and ftewartry. 

lo. With refpedk to roads that are not 
the firft in order, and for which there is 
no interim provifion by this ad during 
reparation of the more frequented roads, 
the commifRoners are empowered to exad 
from cottars and day- labourers their fta- 
tute-work, according to the ads pj-elently 
in force, to be applied to thefe fecondary 
roads. The ftainte-work is not to be dc^ 
manded unlcfs for this purpole ; and is to 
ceafe totally after the highways have, bf- 
means of the prefent ad, been once total- 
ly repaired. 

11. The commifTioners and heritors# 
at all their meetings, (hail bear their own 
charges. 

12. The claufc in the ad ibfrr, em^ 
powering heritors, at the fight of the fbe- 
rifF, to call about highways for their conw 

Vox,. IV. 3 P venicnce. 
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vcnience, (hall be repealed ; and it fhall 
be declared unlawful, in time coming, 
to turn about or change any highway, 
unlefs for the benefit of the public, as by 
fhortening it, carrying it through firmer 
ground, or making it more level ; and to 
that purpofc the commiflioners fhall Ije 
empowered to turn about highways# as alfo 
to widen the fame, not exceeding thirty 
feet, free of ditches. But the commiflion- 
ers fhall have no power to carry a road 
through any houfe, garden, orchard, or 
pleafure-ground. 

13. The commiflioners fhall have power 
to take from the adjacent lands, Hones, 
fand, gravel, or other materials for making 
the highways, paying always for the da- 
mage done* 

14. With refpedt to highways that 
bound the properties of neighbouring heri- 
tors, which it may be found neceflary to 
alter or widen, the coinmiflTioners fhall be 
empowered to adjudge to one heritor any 
fmall bits of ground cut off from the other 
by the road fo altered ; and if land cannot 
be given for land, to make a compenfation 
in money, valuing the land at the current 
price of the market. 


15. In 
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15, In order to prevent water ftagna- 
tiqg on the highways, the commiflioners 
(hall be empowered to make ditches or 
drains through neighbouring grounds ; 
and fuch ditches or drains (hall be prefer^ 
ved entire by the proprietors of the land, 
or at their charges. 

1 6 . As the forefaid afleflTment, after re* 
pairing the highways, may not be fuffici- 
ent for building bridges or making ferries, 
where rivers arc large ; any five of the 
commiflioners may, for building bridges 
or making ferries, eftabliih a pontage or 
toll ; fo much for horfes, fo much for 
horned cattle, and fo much for Qicep, and 
the double for each bead in a whecUcar- 
riage. Upon the credit of the toll, the 
faid commiflioners may borrow money, to 
be employed wholly upon the bridge or 
ferry where the toll is gathered. 

But before borrowing, an eftimate mu ft 
be made of the cxpence of the work. Af- 
ter the work is finiftied, the fum beftowed 
on it muft be afeertained : an accurate ac- 
count mull be kept of the gradual payment 
of this fum by the toll ; and when it is 
completely paid, the commiflioners muft 
declare the bridge or ferry to be free. 

17. The 
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17. The determinations of the commif- 
Ooners fliall be final, unlefs complained of 
in manner following. 

18. If any heritor apprehend that un- 
due preference is given to a certain high- 
way, or conceive hirafelf aggrieved by any 
order or fentence of the commiflTioners, it 
ihall be lawful for him, within forty days 
of the adt complained of, to enter a com- 
plaint in the court of feflion ; and the 
judgement upon Juch complaint ihall be 
final. But fuch complaint fliall only be 
cffedlual for damages, and fhall not ftay 
execution of the work. At the fame time, 
no complaint fh.ill be admitted till fecurity 
be given to pay full colts, in cafe the 
plaintiff be found in the wrong. 

19. Former law*; concerning highways, 
bridges, or femes, ro continue in force, 
unlefs as far as altered by this a£l. 

20 . An annual (late of what Is done by 
virtue of this ad, made by the commif- 
fioners, or their clerk, (hall, before the 
laft Tuefday of March, be laid before the 
truftees for fiflieries and manufadures, ia 
prder to be made a part of their annual 
report to the King ; and thefe truftees 
ihall dired proper perfoqs to infped what 

work 
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ivork is done upon the high-roads, and in 
what mannei*. Upon any mifapplication 
or embezzlement of the money levied, any 
negleft in levying, or any wrong done to 
the public contrary to the intention of this 
aft, the truftees are required to fet on foot 
and profecute what redrefs is competent in 
law or equity, provided the profecution be 
commenced within a year after the of- 
fence. 

%ery, Ought not broad wheels to be 
required i 


Confidtratiom 
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17. The determinations of the commifl 
(loners (hall be final* unlefs complained of 
in manner following. 

18. If any heritor apprehend that un- 
due preference is given to a certain high- 
way, or conceive himfelf aggrieved by any 
order or fentence of the commifTioners, it 
fliall be lawful for him, within forty days 
of the ad complained of, to enter a com- 
plaint in the court of feffion ; and the 
judgement upon (uch complaint (hall be 
final. But fuch complaint (hall only be 
cffedual for damages, and (hall not (tay 
execution of the work. At the fame time, 
no complaint (hall be admitted till fccurity 
be given to pay full cods, in cafe the 
plaintiff be found in the wrong. 

19. Former law*? concerning highways, 
bridges, or fernc.s to continue in force, 
unlefs as far as altered by this ad. 

20 . An annual ftate of what is done by 
virtue of this ad, made by the commif- 
fioners, or their clerk, (liall, before the 
laft Tuefday of March, be laid before the 
truftecs for fiftieries and raanufadures, in 
order to be made a part of their annual 
report to the King; and thefe truftecs 
(hall dired proper performs to infped what 

work 
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work 18 done upon the high-roads, and in 
what manner. Upon any mifapplication 
or embezzlement of the money levied, any 
ncgleft in levying, or any wrong done to 
the public contrary to the intention of this 
adl, the truftees are required to fet on foot 
and profecute what redrefs is competent in 
law or equity, provided the profccution be 
commenced within a year after the of- 
fence. 

Ought not broad wheels to be 
required ? 


Conftdcratiom 
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Con/iderations that fupport the preceding 
Plan. 


H E laws in Scotland relating to this 
branch of public police^ are nume- 
rous ; fome enatflcd while Scotland was a 
feparate kingdom, fome after its union 
with England, It is not the purpofe of 
this eflay to enter into a detail of the va- 
rious regulations eftablifhed by thefe laws : 
they are generally known ; and in the late 
abridgement of our ftatute-law, they arc 
all recapitulated with brevity and precifion. 
It fhall fuffice curforily to obferve, that the 
aits made during the reign of Charles II. 
form the ground-work of our regulations 
concerning highways : the later ads are 
little more than explanatory of the for- 
mer. 

It feems to have been the plan of the 
legillature, that highways fliould be re- 
paired by thofe who are employed in huf- 
baadry ; and accordingly, the fix days 

annual 
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annual labour is, in the ftatutes of Charles 
U. impofed upon them only. 

This was a meafure not ill fulted to 
the ftate of Scotland at that period. Duc- 
ting the laft century, we bad little inland 
commerce to require good roads, except 
that of corn carried to market ; and for 
that reafon, it was natural to impofe upon 
hufbandmen the burden of repairing high- 
ways. Thefe perfons, at the fame time, 
paffing the whole fummer in idlcnefs, un- 
lefs when called to perform perfonal fer- 
vices to capricious and unfeeling land- 
lords, could not think it a hardfliip to have 
fomc part of their time employed in fer- 
ving themfclves inftead of their landlords. 

That annual labour upon highways, 
limited to a few days, fhould be required 
from men in that condition, appears not 
unjuft. And why may we not fuppofc the 
legillature at that time capable of fuch 
enlarged views, as to prefer this method 
for repairing highways, in order to bring 
on gradually a habit of labour and in- 
duftry ? But the condition of Scotland at 
prefent differs widely from what it was in 
the reign of Charles 11. ; and the regula- 
tions for repairing highways which were 

then 
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then proper, have, by alteration bf cir- 
cumftances, become both uojuft end inex* 
pedient. ' - • ' 

Unjuft they have become in a-faigh de- 
gree. Inland commerce, which begins to 
flourilh in Scotland, is greatly promoted 
by good roads ; and every dealer, and in- 
deed every traveller, profits by them. But 
no men are lefs interefted in good roads 
than day-labourers, or thofe who are com- 
monly called coffarf ; and yet thefe chiefly 
are burdened with the reparation. Such 
men, at the fame time having commonly 
many children, find it difficult to fupport 
their families, even with their utmoft in- 
duftry. Nothing can be more unjuft, 
than to impofe upon fuch men an annual 
tax of fix days labour for repairing roads, 
the goodnefs of which contributes little or 
nothing to their convenience. 

Our prefent laws are inexpedient, as 
well as unjull. In the firft place, a tax of 
this nature difeourages the propagation of 
children, in which the ftrength of a ftate 
confifts : the poor labourer ought to be 
encouraged with a reward, inftead of 
being ^ifeouraged with a tax. In the next 

place. 
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to pecform.^,. 
fll^tu?0-wt>rk,: reludlance, ao4 

trifloaw.ay.U|n€ Wfitlioul . doing any thing 
effe£l3^ ^T4- cq&kk the lawi and to 
compd foch. men to labour, U grievoua.to 
the gentlemen who are empowered to e^te- 
cute.the law : they cannot, punith yrith 
rigour or firmneCi men who have fo good 
reafon to decline ^ the lervice : they are 
foon djlgufted .with being talkmafters, and 
the generality delift, altogether. 

Laws concerning private property -are 
always kept in obfervance ; and they ex- 
ecute themfelves, as is commonly expref- 
led’, , becaufe there are always a multitude 
of individuals ftrongly interefted to have 
them executed. But, in making public 
laws, the. great difHculiy has ever been, 
to lay down efie^ual meafures for putting 
them in execution ; by what means to 
make fuch laws, execute themfelves, is one 
of the moil intricate problems in politics, 
Oor laws concerning highways, are emi- 
nently defedivc in that refpe^ : and ac- 
; cordirigly,. though moft of them have ex- 

s-'a j ^ 

riited near a century, they never have at 
rally period been executed to any fxtent; 

’ fnildwing fpecimen, among ma- 
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hy that may be urged, of this defed. 
Overfcers are forced into the fcrvice un- 
der a penalty, in order to compel the 
peafants to perform faithfully their fix 
days labour. To hope any good from a 
relu^ant overfeer fet over a fet of reludant 
labourers, is a fond conceit : it is much if 
his refentment tempt him not to encou- 
rage their idlencfs. In vain' would we 
expert, that any overfeer, without a fuit- 
able reward* will exert himfelf in promo- 
ting the work. 

To remedy the hardfliip of laying the 
burden of reparation upon ihofe who arc 
lead able and lead benefited, and at the 
fame time to make this remedy effectual, 
is the purpofe of the foregoing plan. 
And upon confidcring the matter in its 
diderent views, the only method that pro- 
mifes fuccefs, appears to be a county-tax 
laid upon land according to the valuation, 
and a capitation-tax on the inhabitants of 
boroughs. Thcfe taxes relieve the laboiir- 
ing poor, and lay the burden where it 
ought to be laid : and the law will exe- 
cute itfelf, if that effedi can be hoped from 
any public lav?;: effeSual mcafures are 
laid down for levying the tax ; and, if 

once 
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bote levied, there is no danger of its being 
allowed to lie unemployed in the hands of 
the colleSor, for every heritor will be an- 
xious to have fome part employed for his 
benefit. The danger will rather be of fac- 
tious difputes about the difiribution. This 
danger alfo is attempted to be prevented ; 
and, it is hoped, with fuccefs. 

Some narrow-minded perfons may pof- 
fibly grudge a tax, that loads the prefent 
generation for the advantage of thofe who 
come after : but is it rational to grudge, 
that others (hould benefit by meafures evi- 
dently calculated for advancing our own 
intereft ? Let us fuppofe, that the heritors 
of a {hire were to concert meafures in 


common, for improving their lands : to 
make good roads would be one effedual 
mcafure j for, fuppofing their reparation 
to coft L. 5000, their eftates would be bet- 
‘:^gd double that fum. 

>rlude : it is not to be expefted 
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good, if without fuch if ^ 

he obtained. Better 
law, though, ia our opiijfc^r 
foine articles, than to h»e QD 
or, which is worfe, a iftv tnni&atiy 
fcdivc, unjuft, and 
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